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Arms. — Az.  a  buck's  head  cabossed,  ar.  Crest. — Out  of  a  ducal  coronet  or 
a  plume  of  five  ostrich's  feathers,  three  ar.  two  az.  Supporters. — Dexter,  a  lion 
ar.  semee  of  fleurs-de-lis  sa,  on  the  head  a  ducal  coronet  or,  thereout  five  ostrich's 
feathers  as  in  the  crest ;  Sinister,  a  buck  ar.  semee  of  mullets  gu. 


THE    EARL    OF    DARTMOUTH. 


William,  (Legge)  second  Earl  of  Dartmouth,  from  whom 
the  College  took  its  name,  was  descended  from  Thomas 
Legge;  of  the  Company  of  Skinners,  and  Lord-Mayor  of 
London  in  1346  and  1353.  From  him,  in  direct  lino,  was 
George  Legge,  a  distinguished  naval  and  military  officer,  and 
Master  of  Ordinance,  under  the  Second  Charles,  and  in  1682 
elevated  to  the  Peerage,  as  Baron  of  Dartmouth,  in  the  County 
of  Devon.  His  son  William,  the  second  Baron,  was  high  in 
the  confidence  of  Queen  Anne,  one  of  her  principal  Secretaries 
of  State,  and  advanced  to  the  dignities  of  Viscount  Lewisham 
and  Earl  of  Dartmouth,  in  1711. 

George,  Viscount  Lewisham,  son  of  the  last  preceding,  died 
before  his  father,  leaving  William,  the  subject  of  this  notice, 
who  succeeded  his  grandfather  in  the  title,  on  the  15th  of  Dec. 
1750.  Lord  Dartmouth  was  born  on  the  20th  of  June,  1731, 
married  Frances  Katharine  Gounter  Nicoll,  sole  daughter  and 
heir  of  Sir  Charles  Gounter  Nicoll,  K.  B.,  on  the  11th  of 
January,  1755,  by  whom  he  had  eight  sons  and  one  daughter. 
In  1765  he  held  for  a  short  time  the  office  of  First  Lord  of 


IV  THE    EARL    OF    DARTMOUTH. 

Trade  and  Plantations;  in  1772  he  was  appointed  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies;  m  November,  1775,  he  became  Lord 
Privy  Seal,  which  oflice  he  held  until  1782;  in  1783  he  was 
appointed  Lord  Steward  of  the  Household  to  King  George  the 
3d.,  which  office  he  resigned  at  the  latter  end  of  that  year. 
After  that  time  he  retired  in  a  great  measure  from  public  life, 
and  died  on  the  24th  of  July,  1801. 

His  Lordship  was  also  a  Governor  of  the  Charter  House  and 
Christ's  Hospital,  a  Fellow  of  the  Antiquarian  Societies, 
Recorder  of  Litchfield,  and  a  Vice  President  of  the  Foundling 
and  Lock  Hospitals. 

This  nobleman  was  distinguished  by  the  favor  of  his  Sove- 
reign, George  III.,  possessing  great  merit  in  his  high  official 
stations,  and  uncommon  excellencies  of  personal  character. 
To  sound  intelligence  and  integrity  as  a  public  officer,  he  added 
the  virtues  of  a  philanthropist  and  christian. 

He  is  said  to  have  stood  first  among  the  nobility  of  his  time, 
in  reputation  for  prudence  and  piety,  and  as  a  patron  of 
religious  men  and  measures.  No  man  in  England  had  more 
the  confidence  of  Christians,  of  all  denominations;  which  is 
particularly  observable  in  view  of  the  high  standard  which 
existed  during  that  period  of  reform  in  the  moral  and  religious 
history  of  Great  Britain.  Newton,  Cowper,  Hannah  More, 
and  others  of  that  honored  class,  have  embalmed  his  name 
among  the  excellent  of  those  times.  The  King,  familiarly 
conversant  with  him,  not  more  in  the  public  councils,  than  tho 
retirement  of  domestic  life,  extolled  his  religions  character, 
and  commended  him  as  an  example  to  the  nation.  Queen 
Charlotte  honored  him  as   "  one  of  the  best  of  men." 


THE    EARL    OF    DARTMOUTH. 


When  in  1766-7  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Whitaker  and  Occum, 
the  latter  an  Indian  convert  and  preacher,  were  commissioned 
to  solicit  funds  in  England,  for  Moor's  Indian  Charity  School, 
which  had  been  set  up  by  Dr.  Eleazar  Wheelock,  in  Lebanon, 
Connecticut,  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth,  with  characteristic  libe- 
rality, gave  them  his  active  support  and  co-operation.  He 
commended  their  enterprise  to  the  Royal  Family,  Nobility,  and 
others;  and,  through  his  patronage,  about  £7000  were  col- 
lected. A  Board  of  Trustees  was  constituted,  under  his 
Presidency,  to  receive  the  monies  thus  obtained,  for  the  use  of 
the  Institution,  and  engage  in  its  behalf  "the  benevolent  and 
charitable  of  all  denominations  in  the  kingdom.  "  About 
£2000  were  also  collected  in  Scotland.  Through  this  munifi- 
cence Dr.  Wheelock  was  enabled  to  enlarge  the  plan  of  his 
Institution,  and  give  it  a  location  more  favorable  to  its  con- 
templated objects.  It  was  soon  removed  to  Hanover;  obtained 
a  royal  charter,  as  Dartmouth  College,  in  1769;  and  continued 
to  enjoy  the  favor  of  its  distinguished  patrons  in  Great  Britain, 
till  the  interruption  of  friendly  relations  by  the  war  of  the 
Revolution. 

A  full-length  portrait  of  this  excellent  nobleman,  from  an 
original  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  adorns  the  gallery  of  the 
College.  It  was  received  in  1329,  a  compliment  from  the 
present  Earl,  a  grandson  of  the  Patron,  and  is  an  additional 
memorial  of  the  liberality  of  this  distinguished  family;  whose 
name,  it  is  hoped,  will  never  be  dishonored  by  the  Institution 
which  bears  it;  and  which,  in  its  whole  history,  has  well 
illustrated  the  sentiment  of  the  family  motto,  GAUDET 
TENTAMINE    VIRTUS. 


VI  THE    EARL    OF    DARTMOUTH., 

The  present  Earl  has  more  recently  forwarded  to  the  library 
of  the  College  a  rich  edition  of  works,  of  which  an  earlier  and 
imperfect  edition  was  left  by  his  ancestor,  marked  as  an 
intended  donation,  but  withholden  in  consequence  of  the 
hostilities  of  the  Revolution, 


THE    FRONTISPIECE. 


?Tis   good    to    gaze    upon    so    clear  a  brow, 

So    open,    guileless,    free    from    every   line 

Of    dark  and    selfish    passion.      Genial  Thought, 

Calm,    pure    and  gentle;     never   wavering    Faith; 

And    Love,    embracing,   aiding,    trusting    all, 

Outflowing    in   beneficent   regard, 

Beam   with  warm  radiance   from  that   youthful  face. 

A   blessed   prophecy  is  written  there, 

In   living   letters,    of   a    future    life 

Approved    of  heaven   and    reverenced    by   men. 

Praise   to   the   Author!    it    was    well    fulfilled; 

The   purposes  and   thoughts   the    limner's  skill 

Have   fixed    upon    the    canvass,    grew   to  life 

And    immortality    in    noble    deeds; 

And    while    the    good    are   honored,    shall  the    name 

Of  Dartmouth    hold    a  lofty  eminence 

Among    the    benefactors    of    the    world. 

We,    drinking   at    the    rills    from    out    the    rock 

He    cleft,    repeat  his    name    with   pride; 

With   gratitude    and    admiration  strive 

To    copy  his    example,    and  secure 

That    glory   rank    and    power    cannot    augment. 


We  are  indebted  to  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth  for  important 
facts  in  respect  to  his  revered  grandsire,  which  are  incorporated 
in  the  preceding  sketch.     We  subjoin^  the  accompanying  note: 
Sandivell,   W.  Birmingham,  9th  Fcby.  1841. 
Sir, 

I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
letter  of  the  17th  of  Deer,  last,  and  of  the  then  published 
numbers  of  the  Dartmouth  College  Periodical,  for  which  I  beg 
leave,  through  you,  to  return  my  thanks  to  the  students  of  that 
Institution. 

I  have  great  pleasure  in  enclosing  such  a  sketch  of  my 
grandfather's  life  as  you  have  applied  to  me  for;  and  the  desire 
on  the  part  of  the  Students  to  possess  a  memento  of  the 
founder  affords  me  a  gratifying  proof  of  the  prosperity  of  their 
College. 

I  am,  Sir,  Your  very  obedient  servant, 

DARTMOUTH. 


THE 


CONDUCTED    BY 


STUDENTS  OF  DARTMOUTH  COLLEGE. 


Faithful     What  shall  wc  now  found  our  discourse  upon? 

Talkative.  What  you  will  :  I  will  talk  of  things  heavenly;  or  things  earthly ;  things 
serious,  or  things  ludicrous ;  things  past,  or  things  to  come ;  things  foreign,  or  things 
at  home — provided  that  all  he  done  to  our  profit.     Bunyan. 
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HANOVER : 
E .    A .    ALLEN,    P  R  I  N  T  E  R 
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TO  OUR  READERS. 


'.*  Each  thing  that  lives  has  its  moment  of  self-exposition,  and 
so  has  each  period  of  each  thing,  if  we  remove  the  disturbing 
forces  of  accident."  Thus,  if  we  rightly  recollect,  has  some 
philosopher  spoken;  it  matters  little  whom,  for  we  quote  it  only 
to  facilitate  the  very  delicate  process  of  our  own  introduction 
to  the  public.  We  know  that  we  blush,  kind  reader;  we  are 
painfully  conscious  of  it.  Have'nt  we  cause?  Is  it  to  be  sup- 
posed that  a  young  and  modest  creature  like  the  Dartmouth, 
can  come  out  in  a  new  dress,  on  the  anniversary  of  her  birth, 
while  all  eyes  are  gazing  with  curious  admiration,  and  all  lips 
flowing  with  the  honeyed  tones  of  praise,  and  not  be  thrown 
into  the  most  elegant  and  fascinating  contusion?  Indeed  it  is 
not;  and  we  pride  ourself  that  we  are  incapable  of  it.  But, 
gentle  reader,  assist  us  to  regain  our  equanimity,  and  we  will 
endeavor  to  make  ourself  agreeable.  Recur  to  the  quotation 
with  which  we  started.  This  is  our  moment  of  self-exposition; 
"the  disturbing  forces  of  accident,"  the  scratching  of  goose 
quills  and  rustling  of  foolscap,  the  vexations  and  hilarities  of 
editorial  consultations,  the  clatter  of  the  leaden  imps  of  Faust, 
and  the  heavy  rumblings  of  the  press,  have  accomplished  their 
purposes,  and  we  have  at  length  escaped  from  our  thraldom, 
to  roam  at  will.  Reader,  take  us  to  your  bosom;  cherish  us. 
We  will  sing  you  a  song,  grave  or  gay,  soothing  or  inspiring; 
we  will  rehearse  you  a  tale,  pathetic  or  playful;  or  read  you  a 
homily,  serious  and  instructive — as  you  like.  We  hope  that 
we  bring  with  us  somewhat  suited  to  every  varying  taste  and 
every  changing  hour;  and  to  add  peculiar  zest  to  our  viands, 
you  have  the  sweet  consciousness  that  they  arc  of  your  own 


4  TO  OUR  READERS. 

creation.  From  a  multitude  of  luxuries,  we  have  attempted  to 
select  such  a  collation  as  may  tempt  the  most  fastidious  to  re- 
gale himself. 

Do  not  suppose,  however,  that  we  make  any  lofty  pretensions. 
It  would  illy  become  us, 

"  Casu  quodam  in  silvis  natus;  " 

as  we  freely  acknowledge,  to  boast  immoderately  of  the  success 

of  our  endeavors;  yet,  to  employ  the  quaint  lines  of  a  favorite 

old  author — 

"  If  that  a  pearl  may  in  a  toad's  head  dwell, 
And  may  be  found  too  in  an  oyster  shell ; 
If  things  that  promise  nothing  do  contain 
What  better  is  than  gold,  who  will  disdain 
That  have  an  inkling  of  it,  there  to  look 
That  they  may  find  it  ?  " 

And  who  among  the  sons  of  old  Dartmouth  will  scorn  the  hum- 
ble pages  of  their  own  periodical,  because,  forsooth,  it  cannot 
compete  with  the  big,  lordly  quarterlies,  or  lacks  the  spice  of 
partizan  wrangling  and  malignity?  Our  object  is  not  to  en- 
lighten the  world,  or  raise  a  dust  among  the  disarranged  ele- 
ments of  society;  but  to  amuse  ourselves  and  our  friends  at 
home ;  to  catch  up  the  floating  thoughts  and  feelings  of  a  col- 
lege atmosphere,  and  give  them  permanence  upon  the  leaves 
of  a  neat  and  readable  volume — such  a  volume  as  it  will  be 
pleasant  to  look  into  in  the  coming  days  of  toil  and  conflict — 
that  may  even  enliven  an  occasional  hour  after  we  have  passed 
into  "the  lean  and  slippered  pantaloon,  "  bringing  over  the 
world-worn  heart  many  a  sadly  pleasing  vision  of  the  scenes 
and  companions  of  these  halcyon  days.  Nor  is  the  present 
literary  advantage,  in  our  view,  a  trivial  consideration;  nor 
indeed  our  own  honor  as  students;  for  if  Cambridge  may  boast 
her  "  Harvardiana,"  and  Yale  her  "Literary  Magazine,  "  it 
would  surely  be  a  reproach  had  not  we  some  medium  by  which 
to  utter  ourselves  to  the  world. 

Fellow  Students,  we  present  the  first  number  of  a  new  vol- 
ume. It  is  your  own  periodical;  occupy  its  pages;  give  loose 
rein  to  genius;  make   it  the  repository  of  your  loftiest,  wildest 
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imaginings,  your  profoundest  and  most  inspiring  conceptions; 
and  speak  them  out  as  freely  and  vigorously  on  its  pages  as 
they  burn  on  the  inner  shrine  of  the  soul,  even  with 

"  Such  fierce  vivacity  as  fires  the  eye 
Of  genius,  fancy-crazed." 

But  while  we  would  have,  in  thought  and  language,  the  vigor 
and  elasticity  of  perfect  freedom,  we  ask,  for  our  own  sake  and 
the  printer's  sake,  that  the  chirography  may  be  carefully  at- 
tended to.  Let  the  hand  be  large,  open  and  liberal,  without 
crowding  the  lines  together,  as  though  the  saving  of  paper  were 
an  important  object.  Especially  let  each  one  'punctuate  his  own 
articles,  for  no  one  can  do  this  correctly  for  another.  Two 
numbers  remain  to  be  issued  this  term,  and  we  hope  for  an  am- 
ple and  prompt  supply  of  matter  from  our  correspondents. 

We  need  not  bespeak  your  patronage;  it  will  come  unsolic- 
ited; it  will  flow  in  spontaneously.  Had  we  not  this  perfect 
confidence  we  know  not  what  power  of  eloquent  argument  and 
appeal  we  might  be  tempted  to  display.     Shakespeare  saith, 

"  Mere,  hand  me  down  the  statute — read  the  articles — 
Swear — kiss  the  book — subscribe,  and  be  a  hero!" 

But  this  is  the  merest  prose,  compared  with  the  pathos  and  ba- 
thos which  we  might  pour  forth,  did  we  entertain  a  lingering 
doubt  of  the  perfect  "  heroism  "  and  generosity  of  our  fellow 
students.  As  we  have  no  such  unpleasant,  but  rather  the  most 
agreeable  anticipations,  and  have  already  kept  the  reader  too 
long  from  more  interesting  matters,  till  the  waning  of  the  next 
moon,  respectfully  retire  your  servants, 

The  Editors. 


Our  Vignette.  We  are  indebted  to  the  taste  and  skill  of 
Mr.  J.  S.  Woodman,  of  the  Junior  Class,  for  the  sketch  of 
the  college  buildings  which  we  have  selected  as  a  vignette  for 
our  title  page.  It  is  considered  as  correct  a  representation  of 
the  College  as  has  ever  been  published.  The  view  was  taken 
from  the  west  side  of  the  street  in  front  of  the  college,  a  few 
rods  south  of  Lan":  Hall. 


EPITAPH. 

FROM  THE  GREEK. 

Thou  art  not  dead  ;  to  the  better  land 

Thou  art  gone,  and  there  with  the  spirit  band 

Thou  liv'st  in  the  home  of  thy  welcome  rest, 

In  the  far  Off  islands  of  the  blest. 

There,  on  the  bright  Elysian  plain, 

Away  from  the  cares  of  earthly  pain, 

Lightly  thou  tripp'st  o'er  the  gentle  flowers 

That  spring  immortal  within  those  bowers  ; 

Nor  winter's  cold,  nor  summer's  heat 

Can  entrance  gain  to  that  blest  retreat ; 

No  fell  disease  can  molest  thee  there, 

No  parching  thirst,  nor  hunger  spare  ; 

No  vain  regret  can  disturb  thy  breast 

For  the  fleeting  joys  thou  hast  once  possessed 

For  in  shining  halls,  to  Olympus  nigh, 

In  the  unseen  depths  of  the  azure  sky, 

Where  the  radiant  throne  of  our  Father  is, 

Thou  liv'st  in  the  realms  of  perfect  bliss. 


SONNET. 

FROM  THE  GREEK  OF  MELEAGER. 

I'll  twine  the  white  violet — soft  myrtles  I'll  twine ; 

I'll  twine  the  narcissus — gay  lilies  I'll  join; 

Purple  hyacinth  wreathing  with  sweet  crocus  here, 

I'll  bind  with  fresh  roses,  to  lovers  so  dear ; 

That  the  wreath  sweetly  breathing,  the  temples  may  kiss 

Of  the  fair  Helidora,  bright  goddess  of  bliss.  C. 


PITY. 


Purest  virtue  of  the  soul, 
Thou  canst  bid  the  tear  to  roll, 
Thou  canst  move  the  kindly  sigh 
Even  if  an  insect  die. 
Honor,  power,  wealth  or  fame 
Vie  not  with  thy  better  name ; 
Hearts  without  thee  are  but  stone — 
Peace  and  joy  are  all  thy  own. 


WHAT  IS  PARIS  TO  AN  AMERICAN? 


What  is  Paris  to  an  American  ?  The  city  of  Modern  Europe, 
which  awakens  in  his  mind  the  most  crowded  and  the  most  thril- 
ling associations,  as,  sitting  by  his  fireside,  he  meets  the  word 
in  a  newspaper  or  book.  Why  is  this  ?  It  is  not  that  Paris  is 
the  largest  city  in  Europe ;  not  that  it  is  the  richest ;  not  that  it 
has  the  most  intimate  commercial  relations  with  the  rest  of  the 
world.  In  all  these  respects  it  must  yield  the  pre-eminence  to 
London.  Nor  can  Paris  claim  to  be  the  capital  of  the  mighti- 
est empire,  the  centre  of  motion  to  the  greatest  physical  force. 
It  must  here  give  the  precedence  without  dispute  to  St.  Peters- 
burg. Nor  can  Paris  assert  the  highest  antiquity,  or  the  pos- 
session of  the  most  affecting  remains  of  nations  that  have  pass- 
ed away.  Rome  and  Athens,  and  many  a  city  more,  had  at- 
tained the  height  of  their  glory,  while  Paris  was,  as  yet,  only  a 
forest-clad  marsh. 

To  what  then  does  Paris  owe  the  peculiar  interest  with  which 
it  is  invested  ?  To  its  place  in  modern  history,  which  is  larg- 
er than  that  of  any,  if  not  of  all  of  these  cities;  to  its  having 
been  the  theatre,  and  I  may  add,  the  actor  of  the  sublimest  and 
most  fearful  tragedy  that  the  world  has  ever  seen;  to  its  pos- 
sessing an  individuality  above  other  cities,  so  that  while  Lon- 
don, Madrid,  Vienna,  interest  us  chiefly  as  the  capitals  of  Bri- 
tain, of  Spain,  of  Austria,  while  we  think  first  of  the  country, 
and  only  secondly  of  the  city,  with  Paris  the  case  is  reversed; 
we  think  first  of  the  city,  and  France  seems  to  interest  us  most, 
as  the  country  of  Paris;  to  its  presenting  a  more  perfect  con- 
centration of  the  minds  and  hearts  of  its  inhabitants  into  a 
mighty  soul,  which  becomes  the  object  of  a  kind  of  personal 
interest  and  personal  feeling,  so  that  Paris  has  excited,  and 
still  excites  more  emotions  of  admiration  and  of  contempt,  of 
approbation  and  of  displeasure,  of  affection  and  of  hatred,  than 
any  other  city  of  modern  times. 

The  interest  arising  from  these  sources  is  enhanced  to  the 
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American  by  the  reflection,  that  in  the  struggle  of  his  fathers 
for  independence,  it  was  in  this  city  chiefly,  that  they  found 
friends  to  sympathise  with  them;  that  it  has  been  the  application 
of  the  distinctive  principles  of  his  own  government  to  the  artifi- 
cial construction  of  European  society,  which  has  been  the  source 
of  the  good  or  ill  fortune  which  has  attended  it  for  the  last  event- 
ful half  century  ;thathere  has  been  the  great  radiating  point  of 
that  impulse,  which  is  working  the  destruction  of  the  tyrannical 
institutions  of  the  old  world. 

But  there  is  another  side  to  the  picture.  By  a  strange  con- 
trast, but  precisely  such  a  contrast  as  Athens  presented,  Paris 
is  also  the  centre  of  European  fashion,  gaiety,  folly  and  dissi- 
pation. The  tragedy  and  the  farce  that  are  acted  in  immediate 
succession  on  the  same  boards,  are  not  more  unlike,  than  the 
two  aspects  which  this  city  wears.  The  bah  des  victimes,  and 
the  caricatures  upon  the  cholera,  were,  unhappily,  but  too  char- 
acteristic of  Paris.  Would  it  be  wonderful  if  this  very  alterna- 
tion of  light  and  shade  should  heighten  the  interest,  to  which  it 
gives  a  tinge  of  melancholy  ;  if  we  should  regard  the  city  as 
but  the  better  representative  of  our  noble  but  frail  humanity, 
and  should  be  even  more  desirous  of  seeing  and  studying  that 
which  has  left  unexhibited,  no  principle  of  that  inconsistent  hu- 
manity, and  which  leaves  no  emotion  unexcited  in  the  breast  of 
the  observer  ? 

Such,  in  part,  is  Paris  to  the  American  Such  are  some  of 
the  ideas  of  which  these  five  letters  are  the  index.  Paris  I 
How  small  the  space  it  occupies  upon  the  page  !  How  large 
the  place  it  fills  in  the  history,  and  in  the  thoughts  of  man  ! 


OH!  COULD  I  RETURN. 


Oh  !  could  I  return  to  my  own  native  plain, 
O'er  the  proud,  swelling  waves  of  the  ocean, 

I  never,  no,  never  would  wander  again, 
But  list  to  thy  voice  in  its  sweet  swelling  strain, 
And  love  with  a  lover's  devotion. 

I  see  thee  come  in  Fancy's  stream, 

Adown  the  tide  of  every  dream, 

Ever  lovely  ever  fair, 

As  the  pardon'd  "  child  of  air," 

Hovering  where  the  babe  reposes, 

Softly  on  a  bed  of  roses, 

Free  from  care  from  fancy  free, 

Sleeps  in  sweet  simplicity. 

Or,  when  to  evening  vespers  listening, 

Mingled  with  repentant's  sigh, 

She  caught  the  tear-drops  warm  and  glistening 

From  the  humbled  sinner's  eye, 

Or,  soaring  with  that  gift  to  Heaven, 

To  ope  the  gates  and  be  forgiven. 

What  though  wing'd  the  hours  should  be, 

The  moments  fast  and  fleeting, 
If  they  fill  with  extacy, 

The  hearts  of  lovers  meeting  ? — 

What  though  gone  from  each  they  seem. 
Like  the  glimmerings  of  a  dream, 
O'er  our  youthful  slumbers  stealing, 
Scenes  of  days  gone  by  revealing? 
Still,  oh,  still  they'd  light  us  on, 
When  the  joys  themselves  arc  gone, 
Still  would  yield  a  transient  glow, 
O'er  life's  dark  and  downward  flow. 

Thus  the  dying  sunbeams  shed, 
Upward  from  their  billowy  bed, 
Soft  vermilion  bright  and  glowing. 
O'er  the  sky  in  azure  flowing, 
Till  by  slow  degrees  the  ray, 
In  its  glory  fades  away1 : — 
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Yet  is  seen  on  puiest  air, 

Soft  impressions  lingering  there. 

Oh  !  could  1  return  to  my  own  native  plain, 

O'er  the  broad  swelling  waves  of  the  ocean, 
1  never,  no,  never,  would  wander  again, 
But  list  to  thy  voice  in  its  sweet  flowing  strain, 
And  love  with  a  lover's  devotion. 

J##*. 


PROFESSIONAL  CHARACTER, 


Time  has  been,  when  to  bear  the  title  of  a  professional  man, 
was  sufficient  to  ensure  the  highest  degree  of  honor  and  reve- 
rence. Even  within  the  period  of  our  own  recollection,  we 
well  remember  that  the  parson,  the  lawyer  and  the  physician 
were  looked  upon  as  a  superior,  if  not  almost  super-human 
race.  Our  parents  and  teachers  gave  us  to  understand,  that 
the  appearance  of  one  of  these  distinguished  characters  was  a 
sufficient  occasion  for  every  hat  to  be  doffed,  every  arm  to  be 
suspended  powerless,  and  every  countenance  to  wear  the  aspect 
of  conscious  inferiority.  In  latter  times  a  change  has  been 
effected,  and  one  too  of  so  great  importance,  that  to  those  who 
are  seeking  for  honor  only,  there  is  but  little  inducement  to 
aspire  to  such  distinction  as  these  titles  afford.  Although  this 
change  is  a  most  desirable  one,  if  it  has  been  produced  by 
causes  which  do  not  detract  from  the  proper  dignity  which  should 
characterize  the  highest  stations  in  society ;  still  it  may  be  well 
for  those  who  would  render  professional  reputation  secure  and 
untarnished,  to  enquire  what  are  the  real  causes  which  have 
operated  to  depreciate  its  worth,  and  render  it  less  noticeable 
than  in  former  times.  There  are  probably  multitudes  whose 
principal  pride  and  glory  consists  in  securing  for  themselves 
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€t  the  chief  seats  in  the  synagogues,  and  the  uppermost  rooms 
at  feasts,  and  to  be  called  of  men  Rabbi;"  but  it  is  not  for  the 
sake  of  promoting  their  gratification,  or  pampering  their  pride, 
that  we  would  defend  the  professional  name  from  odium,  and 
its  character  from  disrepute. 

One  great  cause  of  this  change  may  arise  from  the  fact  that 
the  number  of  those  who  receive  the  titles  which  were  formerly 
considered  honorable,  is  greatly  increased;  and  as  the  public 
attention  is  partially  awakened  to  the  subject  of  social  equality, 
perhaps  the  reverence  and  respect  which  was  once  bestowed 
upon  the  few,  is  now  shared  among  the  many.  To  be  sure, 
we  know  full  well, 

The  dish  that  feeds  the  very  glutton  to  his  fill, 

If  shared  by  longing  hundreds,  leaves  them  starving  still ; 

but  we  cannot  allow  that  it  is  this  principle  wholly,  or  mainly, 
which  has  produced  the  change  now  under  consideration. 

Another  cause  may  have  had  some  influence,  namely,  that 
the  multitude  are  far  more  enlightened  now  than  formerly;  and 
as  most  of  our  opinions  of  excellence,  as  well  as  of  every  other 
quality,  are  formed  by  comparison,  our  literary  and  professional 
men,  though  ranking  even  very  highly,  do  not  stand  so  far 
above  the  mass  as  they  were  wont  to  do,  and  consequently  do 
not  attract  so  much  attention.  A  bright  star  may  break  forth 
from  a  cloudy  firmament,  and  its  splendor  may  strike  the  be- 
holder with  momentary  astonishment;  but  as  one  star  after 
another  appears,  until  the  whole  heavens  are  gemmed  with 
twinkling  luminaries  of  every  magnitude,  that  one  which  at  first 
presented  so  many  attractions,  is  lost  in  the  midst  of  those  of 
equal,  and  perhaps  of  inferior  brightness. 

Again  this  change  may  have  been  somewhat  promoted  by  the 
different  prevailing  sentiments  and  customs  of  society,  which 
formerly  recognized  a  high  regard  for  distinctions,  and  some- 
times bestowed  almost  divine  honors  upon  poor  mortality;  but 
in  later  times  have  caused  titles  to  be  esteemed  rather  as  empty 
names,  and  distinctions  as  more  imaginary  than  real. 

If  this,  and  the  other  causes  which  we  have  mentioned,  are 
the  only  means  which  have  operated  to  render  the  professional 
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name  less  glorious  than  in  former  times,  we  have  neither  cause 

nor  disposition  to  complain,  but  would  rather  say, 

Let  change  succeed  to  change,  and  every  change  control, 
Till  all  that  change  can  change  is  one  harmonious  whole. 

But  there  is  yet  one  other  cause  which,  we  think,  operates 
most  unfortunately  upon  professional  men  of  the  present  age, 
and  which  can  be  obviated  only  by  those  whom  it  so  seriously 
affects.  We  cannot  doubt  that,  as  a  general  thing,  they  are 
not  worthy  of  so  high  respect  and  veneration  as  the  same  classes 
were  in  earlier  days,  and  that  too  from  the  simple  yet  lamenta- 
ble fact,  that  they  do  not  (with  some  honorable  exceptions,) 
possess  either  the  wisdom,  intelligence,  or  decision  of  character 
that  distinguished  the  fathers.  This  may  seem  an  unwarrantable 
conclusion,  when  we  consider  how  vastly  more  numerous  the 
advantages  now  are  for  acquiring  these  excellencies  than  they 
were  in  former  times.  But  although  the  means  of  attaining  to 
greatness  are  much  increased,  we  believe  their  efficiency  is  on 
the  whole  greatly  diminished. 

Most  of  our  great  men  have  become  so  only  by  imbibing  the 
sentiments,  and  adopting  the  creeds  of  those  ancient  worthies, 
who  labored  hard  to  break  up  the  fallow  ground,  and  immortalized 
their  names,  by  their  untiring  diligence,  and  their  unparallelled 
success  in  searching  after  truth.  What  are  our  systems  of  di- 
vinity, medicine  or  law,  but  a  stereotyped  edition  of  Edwards, 
Hunter,  or  Blackstone,  with  perhaps  a  few  additions  and  im- 
provements ?  Formerly,  men  arrived  at  professional  eminence 
by  forcing  their  way  though  obstacles  which  now  would  seem 
wholly  insurmountable,  and  by  pursuing  paths  which  had  been 
seldom  or  never  trod.  They  were  obliged  to  form  their  own 
opinions,  do  their  own  thinking,  and  act  upon  their  own  re- 
sponsibility. This  was  what  raised  them  to  distinction  as 
men  of  wisdom  and  greatness,  and  secured  for  them  that 
veneration  and  respect  which  professional  men  of  our  time  look 
for  in  vain.  Now,  our  pulpits  are  thronged  with  a  multitude  of 
imitators,  whose  theology  is  all  borrowed  from  their  favorite 
authors,  and  who  very  seldom  exhibit  many  traces  of  that  de- 
cision   of  character,   moral  excellence,    and    deep-toned  piety 
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which  so  eminently  characterized  our  reverend  fathers.  The 
medical  profession  is  dishonored  and  degraded,  by  the  the  mul- 
titude of  quacks,  who,  having  become  acquainted  with  a  few 
roots  and  herbs,  dare  to  trifle  with  human  life,  and  destroy  in- 
stead of  promoting  the  happiness  of  thousands.  The  bar  is 
crowded  by  a  host  of  pettifoggers,  who  know  better  how  to 
disturb  the  peace  than  to  sustain  it,  and  who  show  by  their 
practice,  that,  according  to  the  old  adage, 

"The  lawyer  sweeps  money  from  his  client's  purse, 
While  he  makes  him  believe  he  is  never  the  worse." 

Such  is  a  faint  representation  of  professional  character,  as  it 
is  exhibited  in  later  times;  and  no  wonder  that  it  has  fallen  so 
much  into  disrepute,  compared  with  its  former  glory. 

It  becomes  all  who  are  looking  forward  to  these  high  stations, 
to  see  well  to  it,  that  they  do  not  add  to  the  infamy  which  al- 
ready dishonors  them;  and  while  they  disregard  the  imaginary 
honor  of  titles  and  distinctions,  let  them  determine  to  become 
truly  good,  and  wisely  great.  Cura. 


THE  WITHERED  EXOTIC. 

From  a  far  clime  in  the  bright,  sunny  South, — 
Where  bloom  and  ripeness  ever  bless  the  eye, 
And  all  the  air  is  rife  with  mirth  and  song, 
Nor  icy  winds  chill — I  removed  with  care 
A  tender  plant.     I  sought  a  warm,  rich  bed 
Of  earth,  and  cherished  it  as  a  fond  child, 
Or  some  bright  fancy  of  a  buoyant  heart. 
The  soft  showers  laved  it,  and  the  generous  sun 
Looked  with  warm  kindness  on  it,  and  the  air 
Kissed  its  superfluous  sweetness  off.    So  fair, 
So  delicate  its  silken  leaves,  lip-like, 
Swelled  out,  it  seemed  almost  a  thing  of  soul  j 
And  every  passer-by  wondered  and  asked 
Its  name,  and  called  it  gentle,  sylph-like,  wise, 
And  spake  to  it,  as  if  it  were  indeed 
A  pretty  damsel,  loving  compliment. 
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At  length  a  bud  came  forth — another  still— 
And  yet  another,  and  the  parting  leaves 
Disclosed  such  heavenly  tints,  a  rainbow  there 
Seemed  hid,  compressed  into  transparency. 
Odor  flowed  forth  too  pure  for  mortal  sense, 
Like  some  imagined  perfume  from  the  groves 
Of  high  Elysium. 

But  there  came  a  blast 
From  the  cold  north,  and  touched  it,  and  it  fell 
Lifeless  and  withered,  all  its  grace  and  love 
Changed  to  decay  unseemly.    Never  tear 
Fell  more  sincerely  from  the  mourner's  eye, 
Than  did  mine  drop  upon  its  drooping  buds. 
I  then  was  a  mere  child.    The  weary  toils 
And  striving's  of  this  heartless  world,  the  woe 
Of  laying  loved  and  cherished  ones  in  dust, 
Have  touched  me — yet  I  turn,  when  some  dear  friend 
Too  soon  departs,  to  where  my  plant  once  grew, 
And  think  that,  like  that  fair  exotic,  they 
Were  all  too  pure  and  delicate  to  thrive 
In  this  rough  world — and  so  are  taken  home 
To  their  own  native  soil,  ever  to  bloom, 
Glorious  beyond  our  highest  hope  or  thought. 
And  so  I  cheer  myself  and  inly  smile 
While  sad  bereavement  sits  upon  my  brow  5 
For  oh !  the  spirit  world  hath  many  a  rill 
Forth  flowing  into  this  drear  waste,  which  clothes 
With  green  its  arid  paths,  and  maketh  ill 
The  minister  of  high  and  lasting  good.  ^ 


ANECDOTE  OF  OLDEN  TIME. 

FROM  THE  LATIN  OF  ACCTJRSITJS. 

The  Roman  people,  having  long  experienced  the  inconve- 
nience of  living  without  a  constitution,  resolved  to  adopt  the 
code  framed  by  the  great  lawgiver  of  Athens.  Ten  individuals 
distinguished  for  their  wisdom  and  discretion,  were  delegated 
to  visit  the  Grecian  capital,  procure  a  copy  of  their  laws,  and 
translate  them  into  their  vernacular  tongue.  In  pursuance  of 
this  design,  these  venerable  Roman  worthies  had  arrived  at 
Athens  and  made   known  the  object  of  their  mission.     But  the 
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Athenians  refused  to  grant  their  request,  until  they  had  ascer- 
tained whether  they  were  sufficiently  civilized  and  enlightened 
to  live  under  so  refined  a  constitution;  and  to  obtain  the  neces- 
sary information,  they  despatched  a  hoary  headed  sage  to  Rome. 
The  Romans,  getting  some  inkling  of  this,  and  not  disposed  to 
brook  the  superabundant  self-esteem  of  the  Athenians,  deter- 
mined to  make  of  them  a  public  sport.  They  therefore  dele- 
gated a  man  by  no  means  overfraught  with  sense,  to  meet  and 
dispute  with  the  sage  of  Athens. 

Now  this  same  Grecian  sage,  supposing  that  no  mean  repre- 
sentative of  Roman  sapiency  had  been  sent  to  confer  with  him, 
began  a  very  edifying  and  relishing  communication  of  thought, 
by  raising  a  single  finger,  meaning  thereby  to  indicate  that  there 
is  but  one  God.  But  this  perverse  and  dull-pated  Roman,  being 
but  poorly  versed  in  Theology,  interpreted  this  as  a  threat  to 
pluck  out  one  of  his  eyes;  he  therefore,  with  a  great  deal  of 
sangfroid,  raised  two  of  his  fingers  and,  by  accident,  the  thumb, 
thus  silently  threatening — "If  you  mean  to  pluck  out  one  of 
my  eyes,  I'll  have  both  of  yours. "  But  the  Athenian  sage, 
more  venerable  for  his  hoary  locks  than  for  his  discrimination, 
inferred  from  thence  his  belief  in  a  trinity  of  the  Godhead.  He 
then  extended  his  hand  with  the  palm  upwards,  indicating  by 
this  that  all  things  are  manifest  unto  the  Deity.  But  the  Roman 
again  most  perversely  misinterpreted  the  sage's  meaning;  for, 
doubling  his  fist,  and  throwing  himself  into  an  attitude  some- 
what menacing,  he  said  to  himself,  "Be  cautious,  man  !  if  you 
give  me  a  box  on  the  ear,  I'll  return  it  with  a  blow  of  the  fist!  " 
But  the  Athenian  understood  that  by  the  clenched  fist  his  friend 
from  Rome  merely  meant  to  show,  that  God  holds  all  things  in 
his  hand,  and  was  fully  convinced  from  this  very  intellectual 
dialogue  of  hands,  and  the  profound  understanding  of  their 
worthy  delegate,  that  the  Romans  were  an  enlightened  and 
sapient  people,  well  deserving  of  Athenian  laws.  He  framed 
his  report  to  the  popular  assembly  in  accordance  with  the  favor- 
able opinion  he  had  formed,  and  the  Athenians,  without  farther 
scruple,  dismissed  the  Decemviri,  with  a  copy  of  that  celebra- 
ted code.  U.  I. 


WE  ARE  CHANGING. 

We  are  changing— we  are  changed — 

What  we  were,  we  are  not  now, 
Ere  the  world  our  heart  estranged 

With  its  gloom  upon  our  brow, 
When  the  shout  of  joyous  laughter 

Burst  from  young  hearts  warm  and  free, 
And  no  sadness  coming  after 

Checked  the  fulness  of  our  glee. 

We  are  changing,  and  we  change — 

What  we  now  are,  soon  will  seem 
To  the  eye  and  heart  as  strange, 

As  to  day,  what  we  have  been — 
And  the  future  shall  be  present, 

And  the  present  shall  be  past; 
With  a  being  evanescent 

We  are  changing  to  the  last. 

We  are  changing,  and  must  change, 

Or  in  gladness,  or  in  gloom, 
For  mysterious  and  strange 

Are  the  changes  of  the  tomb- 
When  what  was,  is  fresh  as  ever 

While  we  count  its  memories  o'er, 
There  what  is,  will  be  forever, 

We  have  changed  to  change  no  more. 


THE  STUDENT'S  EPITAPH. 


Upon  a  young  man  of  great  hope,  a  student  in  Oxford,  was  made  this  good  Epitaph 
Short  was  thy  life, 

yet  livest  thou  ever : 
Death  has  his  due, 
yet  diest  thou  never. 

Camden's  Remaines. 


THE  DISCOVERY  OF  AMERICA. 

There  are  periods,  in  the  history  of  mankind,  when  the  hu- 
man intellect  seems  to  have  awoke  from  long  slumber,  and 
aroused  itself  to  action,  under  the  influence  of  new  and  power- 
ful impulses  ;  when  the  night  of  centuries  has  been  broken;  and 
men  have  dared  to  pass  the  'old  land-marks.'  Upon  these  the 
historian  delights  to  dwell ;  here  he  rests  like  the  traveler  upon 
the  oasis  ;  and  here  he  throws  aside  the  dark  shades  with  which 
he  is  wont  to  cloud  the  horizon,  and  enlivens  the  scene  with  the 
ruddy  tinge  of  dawn.  The  philanthropist  points  triumphantly  to 
these,  as  proofs  that  the  tendency  of  society  is  upward  and  on- 
ward in  improvement ;  and,  that  like  the  vessel,  sometimes  be- 
calmed upon  the  glassy  deep,  and  again  driven  from  the  direct 
course  by  stormy  winds,  but  eventually  arriving  at  the  destined 
port,  so  the  condition  of  his  race,  whatever  its  changes,  is  tend- 
ing constantly  to  improvement,  and  will  continue  to  improve, 
and  will  eventually  arrive  at  perfection.  At  these  periods,  too, 
the  student  of  history  loves  to  arrive ;  they  arc  way-marks  along 
the  high-way  of  Time  :  and  serve  not  merely  as  aids  to  his  mem- 
ory, but  are  effects  whose  causes  he  delights  to  examine,  and 
causes  to  which  he  can  clearly  trace  the  various  fortunes  of 
different  nations.  He  dwells  upon  these  with  even  more  satis- 
faction than  upon  subsequent,  and  happier  times  ;  for  here  he 
beholds  a  glorious  dawn,  and  contrasts  it  with  the  night  that  has 
just  passed  away.  Such  was  the  age  of  Columbus.  Though 
tarnished  much  by  remaining  ignorance  and  bigotry,  it  contrasts 
with  the  gloom  and  sluggishness  of  preceding  centuries,  like 
the  grey  streaks  of  stirring  morn,  with  cloudy  midnight.  Though 
superstition  still  grasped  her  iron  sceptre,  her  throne  had  al- 
ready begun  to  totter;  for  mankind  were  awaking;  and  the 
mists  which,  for  ages,  had  clustered  around  it  were  rolling  up 
before  the  rising  sun,  and  laying  bare  the  rottenness  of  its 
foundations. 

Few  events  have  exerted,  and  are  destined  to  exert  till  the 

end  of  time,  a  more  powerful  influence  upon  the  human  race, 

C* 
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than  the  Discovery  of  America.  The  Historian  may  well  be 
proud  to  record  it;  and  the  Poet  may  here  find  a  theme  for  his 
loftiest  strain.  "Columbus  found  a  New  World  for  Castile  and 
Leon"  is  the  inscription  upon  the  great  discoverer's  tomb,  but, 
thank  Heaven,  he  'found'  it,  not  merely  for  the  worthy  queen 
of  Castile,  or  the  ungrateful  Ferdinand,  but  for  mankind;  not 
merely  to  gratify  Spanish  avarice,  but  as  an  instrument,  in  the 
hand  of  the  Creator,  of  advancing  society  and  increasing  hu- 
man happiness.  The  great  benefit  of  this  discovery,  to  the  Old 
World  is  manifest  from  the  mighty  improvements  that  have  fol- 
lowed it.  To  the  fifteenth  century,  civilization  had  gradually 
advanced  westward,  from  its  primeval  seat,  now  shining  forth 
with  almost  meridian  brightness,  and  again  nearly  obscured  in 
night,  till  at  length  it  dimly  shone  upon  the  European  coast  of 
the  Atlantic.  But,  within  three  and  a  half  centuries,  which 
have  scarcely  elapsed  since  Columbus  first  planted  his  foot  up- 
on the  western  continent,  it  has  advanced  more  than  in  all  time 
beside;  and  found  a  new  seat  whence  many  streams  have  alrea- 
dy gone  forth  to  re-enlighten  the  Old  World.  As  has  been  sta- 
ted, at  nearly  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  dawn  of  a 
glorious  day,  in  Europe,  was  apparent;  many  events  had  con- 
spired to  usher  it  in.  The  crusades  had  broken  down  the  feu- 
dal system,  that  great  barrier  to  human  advancement  ;  the  spir- 
it of  philosophic  research  had  already  commenced,  and  was 
lighting  up  the  darkened  mind  of  the  people;  and  the  invention 
of  the  mariner's  compass,  and  other  improvements  in  the  art  of 
navigation  had  enabled  the  adventurer  to  traverse,  with  com- 
parative security,  the  unknown  regions  of  the  deep.  That  the 
walls  of  Jerusalem  were  still  mounted  by  the  pale  crescent,  and 
her  sacred  courts  trod  by  Moslem  infidels,  was  a  grief  to  many ; 
but  men,  though  eager  to  rally  round  the  standard  of  the  cross, 
had  begun  to  doubt  the  utility  of  bleaching  the  eastern  soil  with 
Christian  bones. 

At  this  period  the  discovery  of  the  New  World  touched  a  cord 
which  vibrated  through  nations.  It  opened  a  vast  field  for  man- 
ly enterprize,  at  the  time   when  it  was  most  needed;  drew  off 
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the  public  mind  from  internal  disorder;  and  stimulated  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  to  useful  and  honorable  activity.  The  Span- 
ish cavalier,  when  the  fierce  Moors  had  been  subjugated,  and 
the  kingdom  of  Granada  annexed  to  Castile  and  Arragon,  find- 
ing no  longer  adequate  employment,  eagerly  embarked  for  the 
new  continent,  to  over  run  its  golden  countries  and  plant  the 
banner  of  the  cross  in  its  spicy  groves.  The  avaricious  were 
led  on  by  the  prospect  of  boundless  wealth;  the  chivalrous  by 
the  danger  of  penetrating  an  unknown  country;  while  all  seem- 
ed under  the  same  powerful  impulse.  These  were  some  of  the 
immediate  effects  of  this  discovery  upon  Europe ;  and  the  sub- 
sequent influence  of  the  New  World  upon  the  Old  is  manifest 
in  the  rapid  improvement  of  the  latter  for  the  last  three  centuries 
— in  its  present  happiness,  and  still  brighter  prospects. 

But,  like  man}'  other  blessings  upon  mankind  in  general,  this 
has  fallen  upon  some,  as  a  curse.  Where  is  now  that  race 
which  peopled  the  new  continent  at  the  time  of  its  discovery? 
How  soon  did  the  millions  of  Hispaniola's  inhabitants  blench 
away  before  the  withering  grasp  of  Spanish  avarice!  sad  but 
faithful  precursor  of  the  fate  that  has  followed  the  race!  Hap- 
py had  it  been  for  them  had  the  magnetic  needle  forever  remain- 
ed a  secret,  and  nought,  save  some  floating  wreck,  informed  them 
of  the  existence  of  an  eastern  continent:  then  had  the  descend- 
ants of  those  who  welcomed  Columbus  and  his  followers,  as 
from  the  celestial  regions,  now  roamed  their  native  forests.  To 
them  the  discovery  of  America  was  destruction,  and  civilization 
has  well  nigh  proved  annihilation.  And  while  the  American 
boasts  the  prosperity  of  his  country,  let  him  remember  the  woes 
and  wrongs  of  its  aborigines ;  let  him  remember  that  though 
the  wilderness  has  given  place  to  mighty  cities,  rude  wigwams 
to  splendid  edifices,  and  savage  life  to  civilized  society,  it  has 
been  at  the  destruction  of  an  entire  race. 

If  such  have  been  the  effects  upon  the  discovered,  they  have 
been  scarcely  less  disastrous  upon  the  immediate  discoverers. 
That  the  prosperity  of  a  nation  does  not  consist  in  its  wealth, 
has  been  abundantly  proved  in  the  case  of  unhappy  Spain.  Her 
fleets  were  the  first  to   land  upon  the  newly  discovered  shores; 
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and  her  coffers  were  the  first  to  be  filled  with  the  treasures  of 
the  unfortunate  natives:  but  her  cruelties  have  stamped  her 
name  with  everlasting  infamy;— her  gold  has  cankered;  and 
"down-trodden,  priest-ridden  Spain,"  is  at  the  present  time  'a 
reproach  among  the  nations.' 

We  have  now  briefly  noticed  some  of  the  different  effects 
which  have  resulted  from  the  discovery  of  America.  That  it 
was  productive  of  great  evils,  in  themselves  considered,  we  can- 
not deny;  but  if  these  evils  be  once  compared  to  the  positive 
good  that  has  resulted,  how  small  do  they  appear  !  The  altar 
of  Liberty  here  burns  with  a  purer  flame  than  ever  before ; 
Science  has  found  a  favored  retreat;  and  Religion,  pure  and 
undefiled,  hath  sent  forth  her  heralds  from  America,  to  re-en- 
kindle the  piety  of  eastern  churches,  long  extinct. 

May  the  name  of  Columbus  ever  be  venerated;  and  the  his- 
tory of  the  '  New  World'  be  such  that  its  discovery  shall  be  re- 
garded by  posterity,  as  one  of  the  happiest  events  in  the  histo- 
ry of  mankind.  Arthur. 
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"  From  the  high  hills  that  view  the  wreck-making  shore, 
When  the  bride  of  the  mariner  shrieks  at  thy  roar ; 
When,  like  lambs  in  the  tempest,  or  mews  in  the  blast, 
O'er  thy  ridge-broken  billows  the  canvass  is  cast." 

In  the  eastern  part  of  Massachusetts  by  the  sea  side  stood  a 
neat  little  cottage,  so  pleasantly  located,  and  comfortable  in  its 
every  appearance  that  no  one  could  doubt  that  it  was  the  abode 
of  peace  and  happiness.  The  woodbines  which  had  twined 
around  the  piazza,  in  front,  had  indeed  lost  their  beauty,  and  the 
flowers  had  long  before  drooped  their  heads,  the  maples  which 
had  afforded  so  cooling  a  shade  in  the  hot  summer  days  were 
stript  of  their  foliage;  still  there  was  something  in  the  very  look 
of  the  snug   little  habitation  that  seemed  to  tell  of  domestic*  fe- 
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Hcity  there  enjoyed.  It  was  the  morning  of  a  chilly,  yet  pleas- 
ant December  day,  and  a  bright  sun  shone  forth  as  if  auspi- 
cious of  happy  hours  to  many  a  sailor's  heart,  when,  within 
the  cottage  were  several  persons  anxiously  conversing  and 
waiting  in  expectation  of  some  long-absent  friends.  One  more 
anxious  than  the  rest,  taking  a  small  child  in  her  arms,  would 
stand  by  the  window  and  look  out  upon  the  sea,  as  if  for  some- 
thing of  more  than  usual  interest,  and  she  struck  up  a  merry 
air  like  one  cheerful  and  happy.  There  was  that  peculiar  ex- 
pression in  those  dark,  lustrous  eyes  as  she  ever  and  anon  gaz- 
ed out  upon  the  sleeping  waters,  and  the  fond  caressings  of  the 
child,  that  tell  so  sweetly  of  the  young  but  devoted  wife,  wait- 
ing the  return  of  him  she  loves.  "He  will  be  here  before 
night,"  said  she.  "  See  !  what  is  that  sail  yonder  ?  It  may 
be  William.  God  be  praised  for  such  a  day."  She  sung  her 
babe  to  rest,  and  while  preparing  dinner  she  could  place  but 
one  or  two  things  upon  the  table  and  then  return  to  the  window 
to  see  if  she  recognised  the  sail.  "  Yes  !  yes  !"  she  at  length 
exclaimed  "that  is  his  sail,  I  see  it,  I  know  it.  There  are  oth- 
ers, too  in  the  distance.  How  many  will  rejoice  to  see  friends 
to  day."  It  was  indeed  a  beautiful  day,  and  no  one  who  has 
the  least  poetic  feeling  in  his  soul  could  but  enjoy  pleasure  in- 
expressibly sweet  in  gazing  upon  the  scene.  In  the  distance 
could  be  seen  large  Merchantmen,  with  scarcely  wind  enough 
to  swell  their  canvass;  nearer  loitered  sloops  and  packets. 
From  the  shore  were  starting  forth  boats,  bounding  gaily  over 
the  swelling  waves,  and  the  jovial  sailor's  song  echoed  along 
the  shore  as  they  did  "merrily,  cherrily  row."  Gulls  were 
wheeling  lazily  around,  occasionally  dipping  their  wing  in  the 
water's  surface,  and  other  smaller  birds  were  sailing  along  the 
shore,  now  and  then  disturbed  by  some  wary  fowler.  In  the 
back  ground  were  the  homes  of  the  sailors,  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren anxiously  awaiting  their  return.  As  I  looked  around,  I 
said  to  myself  happy  people.  Although  exposed  to  the  most  ex- 
treme suffering  of  hunger,  cold  and  tempest,  yet  when  with  a 
well  filled  purse  they  reach  their  homes,  where  can  we  find  so 
happy,   so  cheerful,  so  kind  a  reception  as  by   the  lire-side    of 
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the  generous,  intelligent  sailor  ?  Degraded  perhaps  many  of 
them  are,  yet  the  better  part,  those  who  have  homes,  and  are 
intelligent,  are  men  of  noble  feelings,  and  if  they  have  not  so 
much  book  knowledge  as  many  others,  still  having  mingled 
and  traded  with  all  classes  and  nations,  they  have  acquired 
something  far  more  important  and  difficult  to  attain,  viz:  a 
knowledge  of  human  nature.  But  I  wander  from  my  story. 
Although  the  morning  seemed  pleasant  and  the  mariner's  young 
and  lovely  wife  fondly  hoped  her  William  soon  safely  home;  in 
the  afternoon  a  thick  mist  and  fog  arose  accompanied  by  rain. 
The  water  by  the  shore  could  be  seen  rising,  but  no  sail  could 
be  distinguished.  Still  the  wife  said  he  will  be  here  before 
night,  and  she  prepared  the  evening  meal  putting  a  plate  and 
chair  in  the  place  usually  occupied  by  her  husband.  "He  will 
come,"  said  she.  "I  saw  his  sail  in  the  morning,  I  know  he 
will  come,"  and  she  looked  in  vain  again  to  the  sea.  It  grew 
dark  and  the  wind  rose  higher  every  moment.  She  looked  and 
looked  still  no  husband  came.  It  was  past  10  o'clock  at  night, 
and  she  still  walked  the  floor,  listning  to  every  sound,  hoping 
to  hear  her  husband's  step.  The  wind  rose,  and  instead  of 
that  moaning  sound  as  the  surf  beats  upon  the  shore,  we  could 
hear  the  breaking  and  dash  of  waters.  The  house  shook  and 
rocked  as  if  about  to  fall.  The  rain  poured  in  torrents.  Like 
a  continual  peal  of  thunder  the  winds  roared.  Sleep  fled  from 
every  eye.  It  was  a  fearful  moment,  all  expecting  that  the 
next  blast  perhaps  would  tear  the  house  from  its  foundation,  and 
besides  their  own  danger  many  trembled  for  friends  on  the  tem- 
pestuous waters.  Indeed  none  but  those  who  have  had  dear 
friends  exposed  to  storms  on  the  ocean,  can  tell  the  dread  anx- 
iety which  every  gale  carries  to  the  bosom  of  the  mariner's 
wife  and  friends.  The  wife  was  almost  in  despair,  for  she  had 
seen  his  sail  in  the  distance,  as  she  believed,  and  now  to  have 
him  perish  in  the  very  door  of  his  home,  she  could  not  endure 
the  thought.  At  length  the  morning  dawned,  the  wind  had 
somewhat  abated,  but  the  waves  still  rose  high.  Many  build- 
ings Were  prostrated  and  with  sad  countenances  people  were 
hastening   to  the  shore.     Wrecks  were  seen  floating    over  the 
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waves,  masts  and  spars  and  sails  lined  the  coast.     Soon  the  at- 
tention of  all  was  directed  to   men  upon  a  wreck  thrown  upon 
its  beam  ends,  deprived  of  all  its  rigging  and  completely  at  the 
mercy  of  the  waves.    Some  had  lashed  themselves  to  the  wreck, 
and  others  were  clinging  shivering,  and  freezing,  to  the  vessel 
expecting  and  almost  hoping  that  the  next  wave   would   put  an 
end  to  their  vain   but  dreadful    struggle.     Still,  like   mortals, 
they  clung  to  the  shattered  vessel,  with  the  energy  of  a  death- 
grasp.     Women  and  children  were  thronging  the  shore,  gazing 
with  tearful  eyes  and   expecting  to  find  some  friend  among  the 
perishing  crew.     The  wife  of  the  mariner,  gazed  long  and  in- 
tently and  at    length  saw  her  husband  upon  the  wreck.     Save 
him!  O,  save  him!"   she  wildly  cried,    and  she    rushed    to  the. 
water,  and  would  have  plunged  in  had  not  a  kind  hand  prevent- 
ed.    Boats  were  manned  and  they  attempted  to  move  from  the 
shore,  but  were  as  often  driven  back.     The  husband  upon  the 
wreck  recognized  his  wife  and  waved  his  hand.     She  could  see 
him  praying,    no  doubt   for  his  wife    and  child.     He   struggled 
and  struggled.     The  waves  dashed  over  him,  and  she  thought 
him  gone  forever  from  her  sight,  she   grew  dizzy  and  was   al- 
most fainting  as  he  again   appeared  above  the    wave,  clinging 
still  to  the  wreck,  struggling  not  for  himself  alone,  but  his  wife 
and  child.     She   could  not  endure  it  longer.     She  wrung  her 
hands   in  the  most  intense   agony.     "O,  God  of  heaven,  have 
mercy!"  she  cried.     "Must  he   die  ?"  and   she  sprang  into    a 
boat  by  the  shore  and  called   upon   the  men  to    follow.     Four 
stout  sailors  leaped  in  and  dashed  their  little  bark    through  the 
breakers.     They  neared  the    ship,  she   saw  her  husband,   and 
his  countenance  began  to  light  up  with  hope,  but  she  saw  too  a 
mountain  wave  rolling  towards  the  ship.     "  On,  on"  she  cried, 
and,  snatched  an  oar  and  rowed  for  life,  but  in  vain.     The  wave 
rushed  on  throwing  the  boat  back  to  the  shore,  but  dashing  the 
wreck  and  crew  upon  the  rocks.     The  waters   whirled  and  ed- 
died, but  not  a  shriek  reached  the  ear,  not  a  bubble  rose  to  tell 
the  fate  of  the  lost  crew.     Those  on  shore  hastened  to  the  wa- 
ter, and  by  great  effort  dragged  to  land  the  boat  containing  but 
two  sailors  almost  dead,  and  the  mariner's  wife  apparently  life- 
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less  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat.     Every  effort  was  made  by  kind 
friends  to  restore  her  and  after   several  hours,  she   opened  her 
eyes,  and    as  if  struggling    for  breath,  exclaimed,   "Where  is 
William  ?   where,    where    is  he  ?     O  the  waves,  the    waves," 
and   she  sunk  back    again  insensible.     After   several  days  of 
high  fever,  during  which  time  her  life  was  despaired  of,  she  re- 
covered and  by  gradually  unfolding  to  her  the  sad   tale,  which 
seemed  as  a   dream  to  her,    she  became    more  reconciled.     It 
was  indeed  a  sad  fate.     When  the    fond  husband   had  come  in 
sight  of  his  home,   the  thought  of  which  had  cheered   many  a 
tempestuous  night  on  the  deep  sea;    when  he  looked  that  calm 
morning  before  and  saw  the  happy  spot  where  were  centered  the 
dearest  earthly  affections  and  hopes,  and  in  a  few  hours  expect- 
ed to  realize  the  sweetest  happiness  on  earth,  ' '  the  joys  of  sweet 
home"  and  domestic  bliss;  when,  too,  that  loving,  devoted  wife 
had  seen  his  sail  in  the  distance,  and  had  prepared  the  evening 
meal,  fondly  placing  a  plate  and  chair  for  him,  and  sweetly  sing- 
ing to  her  babe — her  first  born — that  its  father  would  soon  be 
there;  I  say  when  such  was  the  case,  to  have  the  tempest  rise 
and  see  it  wreck  his  vessel,  see  him  calling  for  assistance,  see 
him  clinging,  shivering  and  freezing;  to  approach  with  a  boat 
almost  to  him,  and  then  to  behold  him  with  his  whole  crew  dash 
upon  the  rocks  and  sink  to  rise  no  more.     Oh,  it  was  a  sad,  a 
heart-rending    sight.     But   it   was  so,  and  the  Mariner's  wife 
saw  it,  and  suffered  worse  than  death.     She  recovered  from  her 
sickness,  but  so  pale  and  wan  that  any  one  might  have  read  the 
sad  tale    in  her  countenance.     Two  years  from  the  time    the 
above  sad  event  happened  I  again  visited  the  same  spot,  I  saw 
the  same  Cottage,  and  inquired  for  its  former  occupants.     An 
aged  man  kindly  said,  'I  will  show  you.'     I  followed  him  a  few 
rods  from  the  house,  and  there    upon  a  gentle  elevation,- from 
which  could  be  seen  the  ocean  and  the  cottage,  he  pointed  me 
to  a  small  marble  monument.     I  approached,  and  turning  aside 
the  willows  and  rose-bushes  which  friendship's  hand  had  plant- 
ed, read  the  simple,  but,  to  me,  touching  words,  "  The  Marin- 
er's Wife." 
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I. 

The  sun  puts  on  his  cloud,  the  sky  is  dark — 
Aspect  befitting'  thy  dark  spirit's  tomb  ; 
Nature  is  hushed  in  sympathy,  and  hark  ! 
The  moaning  cypress  breathes  a  sullen  gloom. 
Some  magic  hand  seems  e7en  the  dead  to  exhume, 
And  bring  the  awful  spirit  from  its  rest ; 
Beams  from  a  light  unseen  the  spot  illume  ; — 
Breathe  still ! — unearthly  movings  stir  the  breast, 
Beneath  the  stifling  weight  of  rushing  thoughts  opprest. 

II. 
Some  mighty  spell  hath  bound  me ;  e'en  the  air 
Is  filled  with  a"divinity — [  breathe 
The  inspiration,  and  methinks  I  hear 
The  life-tones  of  a  harp,  that  from  beneath 
Steal  up,  as  'twere,  in  mockery  of  death. 
Strange  sounds  are  mingling  there  ;  grief,  anger,  hate 
Swell  their  harsh  discord — love  now  softeneth — 
The  spell  is  broke — the  illusions  dissipate. 
Was't  fancy's  mystic  power,  so  potent  to  create  ? 

III. 
'Twas  recollection's  finger,  touching  o'er 
Those  strings  that  trembled  'neath  thy  living  hand, 
Those  strings  whose  thrillings  swayed  the  soul  e'en  more 
Than  those  of  Grecian  Orpheus.     Thou  didst  stand 
Ruler  of  spirits ;  at  thy  strong  command 
Deep  answered  unto  deep,  and  startled  Time 
Spoke  with  its  awful  voice,  while  darkly  grand 
Boomed  the  deep  tempest,  and  each  voice  sublime 
Rolled  through  the  rising  song,  and  swelled  the  moving  chime. 

IV. 
Earth  saw  no  other  like  thee  5  all  alone 
Thou  trodd'st  the  windings  of  thy  chosen  way  j 
The  world  where  thou  didst  move  was  all  thine  own, 
And  thine  the  characters  thou  didst  display. 
Manfred — Juan  were  thine  3  for  such  as  they, 
Lived  only  in  thy  life ;  from  thence  they  drew, 
As  from  the  moulding  draws  the  passive  clay, 
Their  several  impress ;  for  the  united  two 
Were  natures  of  thine  own,  that  in  strange  concert  grew. 

c 
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V. 

Thine  was  a  soul  not  born  to  breathe  the  air 
That  other's  breathed  in,  nor  to  feel  the  glow 
Of  answering1  sympathy  with  things  that  were, 
Nor  kind  community  of  joy  and  wo 
With  those  that  wept  or  smiled  around  thee— no, 
With  Nature's  solitudes  it  was  thy  choice 
To  fraternize  thy  soul,  and  with  the  flow 
Of  rushing  waters  and  the  thunder's  voice, 
And  the  dark  tempest's  sweep — with  these  thou  could'st  rejoice, 

VI. 
And  thou  could'st  stand  by  old  sepulchral  Rome, 
And  all  the  fallen  pride  of  Italy, 
And  feel  thy  dark  unearthly  soul  at  home, 
In  those  lone  tombs  of  worlds  long  ceased  to  be ; 
And  thou  couldst  revel  there,  as  doth  the  sea, 
In  crested  dances  o'er  the  sunken  pride 
Of  by-gone  ages,  wasting  in  its  glee 
The  dome  of  Empires  with  its  ceaseless  tide 
And  taunting  lifts  the  wreck  that  'neaih  its  dark  waves  hide, 

VII. 
Yet  thou  wert  strong  and  wondrous  in  thy  might  5 
Who  has  not  felt  the  power  of  thy  eontrol, 
When  breathing  darkness  and  the  strength  of  night 
Stirred  to  strange  thoughts  the  unresisting  soul, 
As  doth  the  death-bell's  deep  unearthly  toll 
That  strikes  at  sudden  on  the  startled  ear, 
And  wakes  the  spirit's  voice  and  bids  it  roll 
The  unseen  world  all  sensibly  too  near 
And  awes  the  breathless  heart  with  undefined  fear. 

VIII. 
And  Oh  !  that  Virtue  could  the  Muses  join, 
So  proudly  pointing  to  thy  deathless  name — 
Alas,  she  spurns  thee  from  her  holy  shrine, 
And  weeps  thine  immortality  of  fame. 
Thou  didst  pollute  Castalia's  sacred  stream 
With  Circe's  poison. — Oh !  how  long  and  wide 
The  crowd  that  there  have  drunk  and  sunk  to  shame. 
And,  waked  too  late  amidst  the  whelming  tide, 
In  agony  have  bowed,  and  cursed  thee  as  they  died. 

E.  A.  S 
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(winter  vacation— boarding  round,  &c. 

CHAP.   I. 

I  have  a  most  sincere  antipathy  to  autobiography.  Such  put- 
ting forth  of  one's  own  deeds  for  the  admiration  of  the  public  cer- 
tainly savors  of  ostentation  and  egotism,  and  I  always  feel  my 
reverence  for  the  master  spirits  of  the  world  much  reduced  by 
reading  their  own  history  of  themselves.  The  most  careless  ob- 
server of  human  conduct  must  have  found  ample  verification  of 
the  sentiment  of  the  great  poet  of  humanity,  that 

"  It  is  the  witness  still  of  excellency 

To  put  a  strange  face  on  his  own  perfection." 

The  truly  noble,  they  who  have  arrived  at  such  cultivation  of 
mind  and  heart  as  to  feel  their  own  littleness,  and  entertain  senti- 
ments of  respect,  not  for  themselves,  but  for  the  universal  hu- 
man mind,  with  all  its  intellectual  capacities  and  future  pros- 
pects ;  who  have  risen  to  the  height  of  child-like  simplicity  and 
lowliness  in  their  wisdom — the  paradox  and  yet  the  ultima  ihule 
of  the  philosopher — who  can  say  with  the  poet  whose  lightest 
strains  are  full  of  the  weightiest  truth — 

"  Let  me  be  ignorant,  and  in  nothing  good, 
But  graciously  to  kno  w  I  am  no  better" — 

such  minds  are  the  last  to  display  themselves,  or  claim  our  no- 
tice by  huge  folios  of  their  own  personal  biography,  as  though 
their  acts  and  sayings  were  an  important  part  of  the  world's 
history. 

It  is  urged  indeed  that  this  is  often  the  most  valuable  species 
of  biography,  inasmuch  as  it  seems  to  disclose  to  us  the  secret 
movements  of  the  mind,  and  gives  therefore  a  more  complete 
idea  of  the  man  than  a  mere  rehearsal  of  his  external  conduct  by 
another.  I  acknowledge  that  if  we  arc  careful  to  make  the 
proper  deductions  for  the  self  esteem  and  vanity  of  the  author, 
this  may  be  the  case;  still  I  think  my  prejudice  against  auto- 
biography far  from  unreasonable. 
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"Indeed!"  methinks  I  hear  my  reader  exclaim,  "what 
if  it  be  ?  We  were  promised  in  the  title  something  about 
Pedagography,  and  we  have  here  a  paragraph  of  trite  observa- 
tions upon  writing  personal  biographies  !  Has  the  author  for- 
gotten himself,  or  does  he  follow  the  fashion  of  the  times,  and 
attempt  to  engage  us  with  an  old  subject  under  a  new  name  ? 
It  is  intoler" 

"  Tut,  tut,  gentle  reader  !  Let  us  take  our  own  course.  We 
have  a  right  to  introduce  ourselves  in  the  best  way  we  can.  We 
have  neither  blundered,  nor  will  we  intentionally  impose  upon 
you.  But  we  ourselves  are  the  hero  of  the  subsequent  inci- 
dents, and  we  wish  to  have  it  understood  and  believed,  if  the 
public  charity  can  extend  itself  so  far,  that  while  we  do  the  deed 
we  have  not  the  spirit  of  an  autobiographer.  Let  us  but  once  es- 
tablish a  character  for  modesty,  and  we  are  off,  with  all  sails 
spread,  upon  the  boundless,  fathomless  waters  of  egotism.  So 
much  for  prelude.     Now  for  real  life. 

The  guardians  of  our  honored  institution  have  shown  sound 
wisdom  in  allowing  us  three  months  of  the  year  in  which  to  ex- 
ert ourselves  in  active  life,  and  learn  the  science  of  human  char- 
acter and  society,  which  the  mere  book  student  must  forever  be 
ignorant  of,  and  without  which  the  most  splendid  acquirements 
are  nearly  valueless.  When  I  first  started  on  an  expedition  of 
this  kind,  it  seemed  a  huge  undertaking.  I  had  been  told  of 
the  responsibility  and  influence  of  a  teacher,  in  language  so 
glowing  and  impressive,  that  my  heart  utterly  misgave  me,  when 
I  had  bestowed  myself  in  the  stage-coach,  and  felt  that  the  ir- 
retrievable step  had  been  taken  and  I  must  in  a  few  days  incur 
all  the  trials  and  perplexities  of  a  village  pedagogue.  Cape 
Cod  was  not  my  destination;  it  is  only  the  favored  few  who  may 
luxuriate  in  that  region  of  shell  fish  and  sorrel  ringlets — but  a 
secluded  town  in  the  Granite  State.  It  shall  be  nameless,  for 
I  am  sure  that  it  deserves  a  more  euphonious  name  than  it  bears, 
albeit  it  is  one  of  the  roughest  nooks  in  the  most  unpromising 
portion  of  New  Hampshire,  where  the  jolly  stageman  ever  re- 
peats the  threadbare  joke  of  the  grinding  down  of  sheep's  noses, 
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a  joke  still  acceptable,  old  as  it  is,  to  the  journey-worn  and  te- 
dium-sick traveller  in  a  stage  coach. 

Well,  after  the  average  amount  of  jolting  and  concussion, 
interspersed,  for  variety,  with  three  several  upsettings  of  the 
coach,  to  the  serious  detriment  of  the  superior  extremity  of  one 
of  my  facial  organs,  (why  need  I  particularize — must  I  confess 
to  the  world  that  I  possess  an  awkward,  long  nose  ?)  I  arrived 
in  safety  at  the  tavern,  near  the  scene  of  my  future  duties. 
Straightening  my  legs  with  the  appropriate  dignity  befitting  my 
new  relation  to  society,  and  planting  myself  philosophically  be- 
fore the  generous  fire,  I  pulled  a  dirty  half  of  a  letter  from 
my  pocket  and  refreshed  my  memory  anew  with  the  stipulations 
and  directions  of  the  school  committee  : — 

"You  will  be  anticepated  to  board  rownd — we  pay  twelve  dol- 
lers  a  month  if  the  teecher  sutes — you  will  begin  to  board  at 
Squier  Horncomb's,  who  is  a  verry  respecterbel  famaly — then 
you  must  board  afterwurds  in  all  the  best  famelys  in  the  destrict 
simultanyusly.  We  dont  want  no  flogin  in  scool,  only  we  want 
o-ood  ordir — you  must  pay  for  all  the  winder  glass  that  is  broke 
if  you  carnt  find  out  who  it  is." 

The  schedule  was  all  perfectly  plain  and  the  requirements 
very  obvious  and  reasonable,  except  the  last.  That  evidently 
must  be  limited  in  some  way.  What !  must  I  bear  the  expense 
of  all  the  "  winder  glass"  that  might  be  broken  in  the  district 
by  wind,  hail,  roguish  boys,  or  other  Providential  calamities  ! 
If  the  committee  are  so  unreasonable  as  that,  thought  I,  I'll  con- 
gregate them  and  bring  them  to  their  reason  by  reading  a  chap- 
ter of  Wayland's  limitations  of  human  responsibility.  My  cloud 
of  perplexity  was  soon  dissipated  by  the  summons  of  mine  host 
to  the  dining-room,  and  I  soon  found  that  more  real  courage 
can  be  extracted  from  a  piece  of  beef  steak  than  all  the  philos- 
ophy of  the  world  from  Plato  down.  Let  no  man  hope  to  achieve 
a  resolute  deed  on  an  empty  stomach. 

After  dinner  Squire  Horncomb's  house  was  pointed  out  to  me, 
and  I  determined  to  reconnoitre  and  get  through  with  the 
preliminaries  as  soon  as  possible.     The  Squire's  residence  was 
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a  neat,  well  proportioned  dwelling  enough,  with  no  very  notice- 
able exhibition  of  taste  about  it,  but  a  tidy  comfortable  aspect. 
I  knocked — the  door  was  opened  by  a  Miss  of  sixteen,  with  an 
exceedingly  inauspicious  phiz,  square,  freckled,  one  eye  slight- 
ly asquint,  and  a  pucker  of  affected  gentility  drawing  the  thick 
lips  into  an  awful  contortion.  I  inquired,  in  as  pleasant  a  tone 
as  I  could  assume  under  these  circumstances,  for  Mr.  Horn- 
comb. 

"  Squire  Horncomb  is  not  at  home,"  she  replied,  "  but  please 
to  walk  in  if  you  please.  Please,  if  you're  the  schoolmaster, 
sir,  please  to— please  to  come  in,  sir,  if  you  please." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  I,  and  walked  in,  not  much  pleased  in- 
deed, but  on  the  contrary  very  anxious  to  learn  whether  all  the 
inmates  were  as  beautiful  and  accomplished  as  Miss  Sylphiana, 
for  this  appropriate  cognomen  I  afterward  learned  had  been 
given  her  by  her  doating  parents.  I  was  received  with  no  small 
pomp  and  ceremony  by  the  six  elder  sisters  of  Sylphiana,  who 
were  all  clad  in  their  gayest  dresses  and  sweetest  graces  for  this 
special  and  momentous  occasion.  I  evidently  made  a  wonderful 
impression  upon  them  all,  for  nothing  could  excel  their  awkward 
attempts  at  compliment  and  refined  conversation.  I  am  a  mod- 
est young  man,  very ;  and  you  can  but  imperfectly  imagine  my 
confusion  while  the  entire  seven  were  practicing  their  captiva- 
tions  upon  me.  I  was  overwhelmed  with  attention.  Such  a  flood  of 
simpering,  frippery,  and  sentimental  nonsense  I  had  never  before 
encountered,  and  I  was  heartily  thankful  when  the  time  allow- 
ed me  to  bid  the  seven  Misses  Horncomb  good  night  and  re- 
tire. Supposing  the  patient  reader  may  be  in  a  similar  state  of 
feeling  by  this  time,  I  will  wish  him  pleasanter  dreams  than  dis- 
turbed my  first  night's  rest  at  Squire  Horncomb 's — and  prom- 
ise to  wake  him  up  to  more  stirring  and  lively  scenes  in  the  next 
chapter.  Jochabed. 


FREEDOM  OF  THOUGHT. 

The  noblest  attainment  of  the  scholar,  and  the  chief  glory  of 
the  man,  is  secured  when  the  mind  is  conscious  within  itself  that 
it  is  free.  It  was  created  to  be  free.  The  universe  is  spread 
out  for  its  inspection,  and  the  field  of  truth  is  rich  and  extensive 
enough  to  furnish  resources  of  study  and  enjoyment  unlimited 
and  inexhaustible.  Let  the  scholar  drink  freely  and  fearlessly 
at  the  fountain  of  truth;  let  him  cast  off  and  forever  discard  his 
unworthy  prejudices,  and  reject  the  dogmatism  of  the  pedants 
who  aspire  to  rule  mankind,  and  think,  and  feel,  and  act  for  him- 
self. 

"Heaven  never  meant  him  for  that  passive  thing 
That  can  be  struck  and  hammered  out  to  suit 
Another's  taste  and  fancy." 

That  "the  world  is  governed  too  much"  is  as  true  in  philoso- 
phy and  religion  as  in  civil  policy.  Too  many  there  are,  even 
in  the  educated  and  intelligent  classes  of  society,  whose  strong- 
est arguments  for  their  opinions  are  but  appeals  to  the  authori- 
ty of  the  great;  who  have  yielded  up  their  souls  to  be  mere  pas- 
sive recipients  of  the  dogmas  of  others,  and  are  shocked  and 
horrified  at  the  idea  of  any  thing  like  independence  of  spirit. 
They  are  but  "hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water"  for  the 
thinkers,  and  their  influence  tends  only  to  depress  the  minds 
around  them,  and  shut  improvement  forever  out  of  the  world. 

In  the  progress  of  society  no  brighter  and  happier  result  has 
been  experienced  than  the  growing  freedom  of  thought.  In  the 
dark  ages — the  dead  ages  as  they  may  well  be  termed — lightless 
and  lifeless  as  they  were — the  human  intellect  was  bound  in  a 
triple  chain.  Superstition  veiled  and  disfigured  it — torture 
and  persecution,  the  children  of  bigotry,  affrighted  it  into  inac- 
tivity and  silence — sensuality  and  ferocity  degraded  and  imbru- 
ted  it.  But  since  the  time  when  Luther  and  his  coadjutors  dar- 
ed to  assert  its  freedom  it  has  been  gradually  emancipating  it- 
self, until  now  no  physical  constraint  is  attempted  upon  the  im- 
material and  sacred  part  of  our  nature. 
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Still  all  are  not  yet  free  of  soul,  and  few  of  the  truly  free 
are  wholly  so.  Many,  alas  !  are  the  self-enslaved,  who  have 
not  the  courage,  and  scarcely  the  power  to  release  themselves. 
The  love  of  popular  applause,  the  fear  of  incurring  suspicion  and 
hatred  from  men  of  influence,  the  desire  ol  wealth  and  luxury — 
the  attachment  to  fixed  and  beloved  habits  and  opinions,  and 
the  dread  of  innovation  still  have  power  to  subdue  the  soul  and 
make  it  a  servile  and  spiritless  thing.  But  how  shall  we  be- 
come free  and  maintain  the  prerogatives  of  men  ?  Not  surely  by 
doubting  and  despising  all  old  systems,  nor  by  rejecting  and 
scouting  the  new;  not  by  a  servile  reverence  of  the  great  minds 
of  the  past,  nor  by  a  rabid  enthusiasm  for  the  distinguished  lead- 
ers of  the  present.  But  by  the  love  of  the  pure,  absolute  and 
eternal  truth — the  truth  which  nature  presents  with  her  num- 
berless symbols, — which  history  has  wrought  out  for  us  in  its 
pages  of  dark,  wonderful,  and  glorious  things — and  which  the 
soul  itself  contains  written  upon  its  undecaying  tablets  with  let- 
ters of  divine  impress.  The  truth — the  truth  !  be  this  our 
watchword,  our  foundation,  our  top-stone,  our  crown  of  rejoic- 
ing ;  and  though  wealth  and  honor  reward  us  not,  yet  "if  the 
truth  make  us  free,  we  shall  be  free  indeed."  S.  S — . 


THE  ORPHAN  BOY  ; 

OR  THE  POWER  OF  INNOCENCE. 

A   PASTORAL. 

"  The  silence  often  of  pure  innocence 
Persuades,  when  speaking  fails." — Shaks. 

Alone  in  shadowy  glen  1  walked, 

Burthened  with  bitter  care, 
And  out  of  sheer  disquiet,  talked 

My  sorrows  to  the  air. 
The  wintry  wind  moaned  drearily 

Through  every  leafless  tree, 
That  swayed  its  dry  arms  wearily, 

In  sympathy  with  me. 
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The  breaking  clouds  looked  angrily  ; 

The  ice-drops  on  the  snow 
With  piercing  glances  followed  me, 

And  seemed  to  scoff  my  woe ; 
The  moon  a  gloomy,  chilling  light 

Spread  out  upon  the  scene  ! 
And  oft  I  wished  that  wretched  night, 

That  I  had  never  been. 

I  could  not  weep — I  could  not  sigh — 

A  fire  was  in  my  breast  j 
I  wished,  and  yet  I  dare  not  die, 

For  dread  of  worse  unrest. 
The  world's  cold  breath  had  chilled  my  heart  j 

No  trusty  friend  I  knew— 
Nor  had  I  learned  the  blissful  art 

To  love  the  good  and  true. 

Uncovered  in  the^frosty  air 

[  met  a  lonely  child  j 
His  face*  was  sad,  yet  passing  fair — 

His  dark  eye  keen,  yet  mild. 
Not  half  protected  from  the  cold 

He  wandered  on  his  way, 
Like  some  young  kidling,  from  the  fold 

Whose  feet  had  gone  astray. 

He  passed  me  by  unheedingly — 

His  thoughts  were  in  the  sky, 
And  very  often  wistfully 

He  thither  turned  his  eye  ; 
Down  his  thin  cheek  a  tear  would  stray, 

And  then  a  heaven-lit  smile 
Would  come  and  chase  the  tear  away, 

And  linger  there  awhile. 

My  soul  was  touched.     I  scarce  knew  why, 

But  I  at  once  forgot 
That  I  was  sad  and  longed  to  die, 

And  shun  my  hopeless  lot. 
I  spake  a  kindly  word,  and  sought 

To  know  why  here  he  stood 
At  such  an  hour,  in  mingled  thought 

Of  mournful,  pleasant  mood. 

He  answered  with  a  grateful  look, 

And  pointed,  as  he  spoke 
With  feeble  voice  :  "  You  see  the  brook, 

That  passes  yonder  oak ; 

D 
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And  can  yon  see  a  willow  tree 
That  shades  an  earthy  mound  ? 

'Twas  there  they  hid  away  from  me 
My  mother  in  the  ground  I" 

Poor  boy  !  his  tongue  refused  its  use- 
He  took  my  hand  and  wept, 

And  led  me — how  could  I  refuse  1 — 
To  where  his  mother  slept. 

Upon  the  grave  he  knelt  and  sighed, 
Then  upward  looked  with  bliss, 

Then  bent,  and  on  the  hillock  side 
Impressed  a  tender  kiss. 

Again  into  the  clear,  deep  sky 

He  turned  to  look  afar, 
And  joy  seemed  kindled  in  his  eye 

By  some  bright,  holy  star. 
"  She's  there  I"  he  cried,  "  She's  there  !  O,  joy  ? 

And  how  I  long  to  go ; 
For  there  no  more  an  orphan  boy 

I'll  dread  the  cold  and  snow ! 

O,  'tis  a  br-.ght  and  summer  place ; 

There  none  are  sick  or  dead, 
And  each  one  wears  a  loving  face; — 

For  so  my  mother  said ; 
And  I  am  glad  that  she's  above, 

Though  I  am  lone  and  poor, 
For  'twould  not  be  an  act  of  love 

To  call  her  back,  I'm  sure!" 

The  spell  was  broke — the  dismal  spell 

That  long  had  held  me  bound  j 
The  orphan  boy  had  taught  me  well 

Whereat  true  peace  is  found  j 
And  now  I  date  my  better  life, 

My  life  of  hope  and  joy, 
From  that  drear  night  of  inward  strife 

I  met  the  orphan  boy. 

J.  E.  A. 


"DO  NOT  BELIEVE  THE  PAST." 

Mr.  Emerson  says  in  one  of  his  discourses,  "The  perpetual 
admonition  of  nature  to  us  is,  '  The  world  is  new,  untried;  do 
not  believe  the  past;    I  give  you  the  world  a  virgin  to-day.'  " 

It  is,  indeed,  a  day  of  moral  experiments,  of  new-tried  theo- 
ries and  changes  in  the  moral,  physical  and  literary  world. 
There  seems  to  be  a  restless  spirit  abroad,  a  spirit  to  tear  down 
oM  and  well-tried  institutions,  and  upon  their  ruins  erect  a  su- 
perstructure, whose  polished  dome  shall  reflect  the  image  of 
the  aspirant  alone;  whose  imposing,  but  unique  front,  shall 
cause  the  beholder  to  look  up  and  exclaim,  "how  wonderful  ! 
how  sublime  !"  Yet,  mark,  it  is  wonderful  only  because  it  is 
new,  and  sublime  only  because  the  beholder  is  astonished  at 
what  he  cannot  comprehend,  nor  understand.  Nothing  is  free 
from  this  spirit,  and  every  man  who  would  destroy  the  past, 
mounts  his  car,  and  under  "  double  pressure"  dashes  on,  nev- 
er looking  back,  but  with  the  motto,  "  do  not  believe  the  past," 
on  his  flying  banner,  amid  the  plaudits  of  the  wondering  mul- 
titude, and  the  worship  of  deluded  followers,  hopes  that  for  his 
name,  Fame's  shrill  clarion  will  wind  a  blast  loud  enough  to 
strike  the  ear  of  the  remotest  dweller  in  Christendom.  But 
least  of  all  should  this  spirit  ever  pollute  our  literature;  her 
sanctuary  should  be  pure  as  that  of  our  holy  religion ;  her  courts 
be  thronged  by  those  only  who  are  willing  to  learn  from  the 
past,  who  are  willing  to  labor  and  toil,  to  collect  and  preserve 
every  gem  which  the  tide  of  time  brings  us,  and  with  modest  as- 
surance, lay  it,  enriched  by  whatever  our  own  untiring  efforts 
can  accomplish,  at  her  shrine.  The  philosophy  of  Mr.  E.  and 
many  others  of  the  same  school  would  tell  us  this  is  false.  "Do 
not  believe  the  past,"  say  they.  They  seem  to  have  adopted 
the  theory  that  the  world  till  now  has  been  asleep,  and  that  they, 
the  only  true  and  faithful,  are  commissioned  to  rouse  it  from 
this  lethargy,  and  bid  us  look  abroad  and  survey  heaven,  earth 
and  sky,  as  when  first  the  "  morning  stars  sang  for  joy."  They 
would  have  us  gaze  at  the  ten  thousand  orbs  of  night  as  if  Co- 
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pernicus  and  Newton  had  never  lived,  and  like  the  shepherds 
of  olden  time,  let  our  untutored  imaginations  form  theories, 
and  assign  causes  for  their  various  phenomena. 

Of  the  past  and  present  there  seem  to  be  two  opinions.  One 
that  antiquity  should  be  our  only  guide,  that  we  should  make 
no  innovation  upon  precedent  and  long  established  customs,  for 
they  are  ordained  by  heaven,  say  they.  The  other,  that  any  in- 
stitution bearing  the  marks  of  age  and  maturity  about  it,  must 
fall.  "Do  not  believe  the  past."  We  have  found  the  true 
"Philosopher's  stone."  We  will  direct  you  in  the  right  course. 
I  would  trust  myself  to  neither  of  the  above  opinions.  But  at  pre- 
sent, I  would  ask  where  Mr.  E.'s  theory  would  lead  us  ?  If  the 
above  words  of  Mr.  E.  had  been  uttered  five  thousand  years 
ago,  there  might  have  been  a  semblance  of  truth  in  the  asser- 
tion, but  now  in  the  19th  century,  it  is  mere  words  without  the 
least  shadow  of  truth.  Look  abroad  upon  the  fields  and  thick- 
clad  forests  now;  true,  all  nature  looks  bright  and  joyous,  as  if 
fadeless  and  enduring;  and  yet  shall  we  forget  that  the  past 
has  taught  us  that  there  is  a  winter  approaching,  that  the  leaves 
now  waving  in  every  breeze,  and  yonder  hill  tops,  and  the  vales 
around,  now  clad  in  nature's  richest  dress,  will  soon  put  on  a 
pale  and  sickly  hue,  and  decay?  True,  we  believe  there  are 
forests  never  yet  visited  by  mortal,  where  the  rose  blossoms 
perhaps  more  beautifully  than  here,  where  the  rich  foliage 
waves  to  every  passing  breeze,  where  the  voices  of  sweet  sing- 
ing birds  die  away  upon  the  "  desert  air,"  unheard  by  human 
ear.  And  so  of  literature;  there  is  a  field  broad  and  unbound- 
ed, inviting  us  to  enter,  partake  of  its  golden  fruit,  drink  from 
its  gushing  fountains,  and  pluck  garlands  for  immortality ;  to 
live  and  breathe  in  a  higher  and  holier  atmosphere,  an  atmos- 
phere never  dreamed  of  by  our  fathers.  But  never  believe  the 
past,  and  who  can  hope  to  enter  this  high  and  holy  ground? 
With  but  the  present  to  guide,  and  who  shall  say  we  can  equal 
the  past?  We  may,  by  not  believing  the  past,  strike  out  some 
new  theory,  some  wild,  nameless  project,  and  PhsBton-like,  for 
a  few  moments,  make  a  blaze.  We  may  act  the  bold  part  of 
Don  Quixote,  whether   Knighted  or  not.     But  I  believe  if  a 
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man  would  act  nobly  and  for  the  benefit  of  society  he  must  gird 
on  the  armor  and  breastplate  of  experience,  he  must  study  deep- 
ly and  carefully  the  past;  and  if  the  stream  of  time  has  brought 
down  to  him  flowers,  they  must  be  gathered  and  transplanted  in- 
to his  own  garden,  must  be  watered  and  cultivated  with  assid- 
uous care,  and  guarded  by  an  eye  that  knows  well  the  past, 
understands  the  present,  and  looks  forward  to  the  future  with 
prophetic  ken.  All  nations  have  paid  a  peculiar  respect  to 
age.  "Old  men  for  council,"  says  the  proverb.  And  why? 
Because  they  have  had  experience,  and  learned  how  to  with- 
stand, or  avoid  danger  and  trouble,  and  guided  by  this  can  safe- 
ly sail  over  the  rough  sea  of  life.  Let  the  mariner  disbelieve 
the  past,  let  him  without  chart  or  compass,  start  into  the  ocean, 
he  may  sail  through  waters  never  before  cut  by  keel,  he  may 
possibly  discover  something  new,  or  he  may  have  the  gratifica- 
tion of  boasting  that  he  has  done  what  no  other  dared  attempt, 
but  more  probably,  before  his  course  is  half  completed,  when 
the  tempest  howls  around  him,  and  when  the  ship  leaps  from 
billow  to  billow,  and  plunges  he  knows  not  whither,  when  noth- 
ing guides  but  his  own  bewildered  imagination,  his  ship  dashes 

upon  a  rock  and  sinks  forever.     So  Mr.  E ,  would  have  us 

embark  on  the  great  ocean  of  life,  and  like  the  ship  soon  be  en- 
gulphed  in  some  whirlpool,  or  dashed  upon  rocks,  and  sink  nev- 
er to  rise.  But  far  from  us  be  such  philosophy.  I  would  rath- 
er say  with  the  poet, 

"  Oh  !  may  my  remembrances  never  depart! 

May  1  still  feel  a  bliss  in  beholding  the  past — 
While  memory  over  the  gems  of  the  heart 

Shall,  sentinel-like,  keep  her  watch  to  the  last." 

"  Who  does  not  love  to  call  to  mind  its  varied  scenes,"  its 
happy  associations  ?  The  mind  studying  the  present  alone, 
would  be  fitted  for  no  high  sphere  of  duty  or  action.  It  would 
be  like  the  untutored  peasant,  who  bounds  his  thoughts  by  his 
own  native  hills,  who  supposes  his  father  or  some  neigh- 
boring rustic  the  wisest  person  in  existence.  But  let  it  travel 
back  through  ages  past,  and  examine  all  the  secret  springs  ac- 
tuating men,     Let  him  on  the  page  of  history  see  man  in  every 
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situation,  the  high,  the  low,  the  rich,  the  poor,  the  learned  and 
the  ignorant,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Egypt,  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  the  benighted  millions  of  Asia  and  Africa;  and  his  mind 
will  expand,  and  as  it  expands,  embrace  the  universe  as  his 
theatre  of  action,  and  man  of  whatever  name  or  nation  as  his 
brother.  Indeed,  what  would  the  present  or  the  future  be,  if 
we  believe  not  the  past  ?  Where  is  our  chart  to  guide  ?  Have 
our  fathers  lived  in  vain  ?  Are  the  governments  of  Greece  and 
Rome  of  no  use  to  the  statesman  ?  The  pearls  and  gems  of 
literature  collected  by  the  united  efforts  of  ages  past,  shall  they 
be  buried  in  oblivion  ?  Shall  the  bards  and  heroes  of  old  be 
forgotten  ?  We  stand  and  look  through  ages  past,  and  see  na- 
tions rise  and  fall;  kingdoms,  empires  and  states  from  youth  to 
maturity  and  decay.  We  think  we  see  their  faults,  and  how 
they  might  have  been  avoided.  We  see,  too,  individuals  ris- 
ing to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  fame,  and  sinking  to  the  lowest 
pit  of  infamy  and  disgrace.  And  shall  all  these  lessons  of  the 
past  be  disregarded  ? 

As  the  christian  stands  upon  Calvary,  shall  he  forget  the 
scenes  there  once  acted,  shall  he  feel  no  holy  aspirations,  no 
heaven-born  longings  ?  Shall  he  see  nothing  but  the  rude  hand 
of  nature,  and  no  fond  associations  clustering  around  the  scene  ? 
As  the  student  of  history  stands  upon  Marathon  or  our  own 
Bunker  Hill,  shall  there  be  no  glow  of  patriotism  kindling  in 
his  breast  ?  As  the  classic  scholar  visits  Athens  and  Rome, 
looks  around  him  and  surveys  the  mouldering  columns  and  moss- 
covered  ruins,  shall  they  awaken  no  emotions,  no  recollections 
of  past  scenes  ?  Shall  we  forget  the  words  of  Socrates  and  Pla- 
to; the  genius  of  Aristides  and  Solon,  the  eloquence  of  Cicero 
and  Demosthenes,  the  sweet  notes  of  Scio's  and  the  Mantuan 
bard  ?  No,  the  voice  of  reason  bids  us  think  and  act  other- 
wise. To  the  statesman,  the  hero,  the  orator,  the  scholar  and 
christian,  the  past  speaks  with  the  voice  of  five  thousand  years, 
and  points  the  way  to  excellence,  renown  and  immortality 
It  bids  us  not  consider  the  universe  as  given  to  us  "  a  virgin 
to-day,"  but  as  a  mother  of  many  toils,  and  of  many  children; 
that  we  should  look  up  to  her   with  reverence,  and  learn  from 
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her  prophetic  lips,  our  duty  to  ourselves,  our  country,  and  our 
God.  That  we  should  as  little  children  recline  upon  her  bosom, 
and  draw  from  her  breast  the  imperishable  and  holy  truths  of 
existence,  and  drawing  from  that  fountain  strive  to  be  men  of 
high  and  noble  deeds;  living  not  for  the  present  alone,  but  for 
all  time, — for  immortality.  Hubert. 
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u  Fungar  vice  cotis,  acutum 
Redclere  quae  ferrum  valet,  exsors  ipsasecandi."    Horace. 

We  have  occasion  to  thank  our  friends  for  their  numerous  favors. 
It  is  impossible,  of  course,  to  publish,  or  even  to  notice  them  all  in  the 
present  number.  Some  excellent  things  were  too  late  for  insertion, 
and  we  regret  that  we  are  compelled  to  suppress  many  well  constructed 
articles  on  account  of  the  inappropriateness  of  the  subjects.  Those 
whose  productions  are  rejected  or  deferred,  need  not  be  disheartened ; 
our  list  of  topics  covers  an  extensive  field,  and  affords  scope  for  the 
most  various  tastes,  and  we  urge  them  still  to  wield  their  pens  for  their 
own  advantage  and  the  gratification  of  our  readers. 

We  claim,  friends,  the  usual  privilege  of  our  station,  to  be  merry  or 
severe  with  our  contributors,  as  the  humor  takes  us.  The  office  of  cos 
is  not  indeed  one  of  much  intrinsic  dignity ;  yet  we  believe  that  mode- 
rate independence  and  impartiality  on  our  part,  may  render  it  servicea- 
ble to  both  writer  and  reader.  "  Men's  words  are  ever  bolder  than  their 
deeds,"  we  know ;  but  (with  all  becoming  modesty  we  say  it,)  if  we  do 
not  whirl  the  cotem  vigorously,  regardless  of  smirks  or  scowls,  we  will 
submit  ourselves  to  the  same  painful  operation,  at  the  discretion  and 
mercy  of  the  complainant.  If  our  grinding  should  sometimes  disfigure 
a  brilliant  gem  or  shatter  a  beautiful  crystal,  the  authors  may  be  assured 
that,  in  all  good  faith,  we  took  them  for  excrescences,  and  so  charitably 
acquit  us  of  all  suspicion  of  malice  prepense. 

W.  evidently  had  not  recovered  from  the  bewilderment  consequent 
upon  being  "  wrapt  in  pleasure's  giddy  trance,"  when  he  composed  the 
'  Banquet.'  It  is,  as  W.  honestly  confesses,  "  rather  flat,"  and  smacks 
too  strongly  of  the  foul  sediment  of  the  wine  bottle  for  our  sober  pages. 

"  The  Practical  Preacher  "  is  both  sound  and  edifying ;  but  it  is  an  act 
of  extraordinary  courtesy,  at  this  day,  to  hear  a  sermon — we  have  not 
the  presumption  to  ask  our  patrons  to  read  one. 
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R.  W.  F.,  taking  between  his  teeth  the  line  of  Horace,  "  Non  omnis 
moriar,"  and  waxing  lofty  in  fancy,  soareth  thus : 

"  The  songs  of  a  Horace  j  That  these  fruits  of  my  toils, 

Oh  thought  how  sublime !  These  gifts  of  the  Nine, 

Though  man  and  though  nature  Shall  never  be  seared 

Shall  together  combine,  By  the  rude  touch  of  time !  " 

But  this  is  the  sunny  face  of  Mr.  Horace  ;  when   our  author  turns 

the  fair  poet  inside  out,  and  reveals  the  interior  deformities,  what  "  a 

change  comes  o'er  the  spirit  of  his  dream."     Mark  ye  ! — 

"  Though  Horace  gained  renown  Ambition  !  'twas  ambition 

For  that  he  held  his  pen  ;  That  led  him  to  his  toil, 

Yet  he  gained  not  his  renown  That  made  him  gray  before  his  time, 

For  the  good  he  did  to  men.  That  burnt  his  midnight  oil !  " 

Two  important  questions  are  forever  put  at  rest  by  the  two  last  stan- 
zas— first,  the  historical  doubt  whether  it  was  not  tallow  instead  of  oil, 
that  illumined  the  poet's  midnight  musings ;  and  secondly,  the  physio- 
logical question  whether  the  grayness  of  Horace  was  premature.  Let 
our  health  reformers  take  courage — the  duty  of  "  perpetual  youth  "  is 
no  longer  debateable.  R.  W.  T.  can  write  prose,  as  we  shall  be  happy 
to  prove  in  the  next  number.     - 

"  Rag  Emperor  "  uttereth  a  most  moving  "  Invocation  to  Napoleon," 
whereby  he  would  induce  "  the  invincible"  to  "  burst  the  confines  of 
his  triple  coffin;"  and  overlooking  the  splendid  arrangements  of  the 
gallant  French  to  receive  his  dust,  and  regardless  of  their  disappoint- 
ment and  chagrin  in  view  of  such  an  event,  Rag  Emperor  boldly  saith, 
" Come,  thou,  whose  blood  was  basely  shed  by  the  ignoble  Britons! — 
Come,  thou  great,  thou  mighty  man,  thou  immortal  conqueror,  to  our 
Columbia  !  !  "  Hear  then  how  our  Emperor  of  Rags  proceeds  to  stuff 
the  poor  ghost,  by  way  of  inducement  to  accept  his  warm  invitation — 
"  Come,  thou  greater  than  Alexander,  braver  than  Achilles,  mightier 
than  Hannibal,  more  puissant  than  Caesar,  more  fiery  than  Scipio,  thou 
fiercer  than  Antilla  !  Come,  thou  emperor  king,  thou  patriot  warrior, 
thou  hero  statesman — thou  Napoleon  ! — by  me  thou  shalt  be  twice, 
thrice  welcome  to  this  my  native  land !  Thou  " — Hark  !  methinks  we 
hear  the  bones  of  "  the  world's  most  puissant "  scrambling  over  the 
rocks  of  St.  Helena,  on  their  way  hither !  We  dare  not  quote  more — 
"  our  fear  is  distilling  us  to  a  jelly !  "  Go  back,  Mr.  Buonaparte  !  We 
have  no  room  for  you;  nor  are  we  prepared  to  war  with  France  for 
the  honor  of  sheltering  your  dust.  Wait  patiently  where  you  are,  and 
your  dear  R,ag  Emperor  will  surely  come  to  you,  for,  sooner  or  later, 

"  Congenial  souls  will  meet  and  mingle 
Together,  in  harmonious  jingle." 

OCT*  Articles  for  the  next  number  should  be  forwarded  at  once. 
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BY  JONA.   QUIG. 

The  tea  had  been  destroyed  in  Boston  harbor;  the  king's 
officers  insulted  in  the  exercise  of  their  official  duties.  The 
clouds  of  war  began  to  darken  the  western  continent,  and  the 
"bended  bow"  was  seen  in  the  land.  The  first  Continental 
Congress  had  assembled  in  Philadelphia,  and  conducted  with 
American  firmness,  advising  the  colonies  to  "  extend  their  views 
to  the  most  unhappy  events,  and  to  be  in  all  respects  prepared 
for  every  contingency."  The  king,  in  council,  had  decreed 
the  non-exportation  of  "gunpowder  and  other  military  stores," 
and  was  making  extensive  preparations  for  bringing  his  refrac- 
tory subjects  to  the  foot  of  the  throne.  All  these  events  had 
become  American  history  previous  to  the  commencement  of  the 
circumstances  recorded  in  our  reminiscence  of  Fort  William 
and  Mary. 

Had  any  of  our  readers  been  passing  fromBoston  to  Charles- 
town,  at  sunset,  on  the  12th  of  December,  1774,  they  might  have 
been  in  company  with  a  person  of  military  appearance,  enveloped 
in  a  he-avysurtout,  which  answered  the  two-fold  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting him  from  the  December  blast  and  the  spies  of  Sir  Thomas 
Gage.     He  was  evidently  possessed  of  some  important   secret, 

which  engaged  his  attention  and  rendered  him  abstracted  in  mood, 
E 
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replying  to  the  interrogations  of  the  ferryman  in  monosyllables, 
and  impatiently  reminding  him  of  his  haste  to  get  on.  Before 
he  was  mid-stream,  he  had  cancelled  his  obligations  to  the 
ferryman;  and  the  boat,  propelled  by  the  vigorous  strokes  of 
the  boatman,  had  no  sooner  reached  the  shore,  than  urging  his 
horse  to  land,  he  hastened  on  towards  Portsmouth. 

As  the  old  town  clock  proclaimed  that  another  day  was  born, 
the  person  whom  we  have  described  as  springing  from  the 
Charlestown  ferryboat,  might  have  been  seen  hastily  approach- 
ing the  door  of  Capt.  John  Langdon's  mansion  in  Portsmouth, 
and  presently  to  use  the  huge  brazen  knocker  with  the  greatest 
vehemence.  A  person  in  his  night  dress,  inquired  from  the 
window  above  who  was  at  the  door. 

"A  friend,  "  replied  the  stranger. 

"Friends  are  rare  during  these  stormy  times;  but  what  do 
you  wish?  " 

"I  have  communications  of  the  utmost  importance  from 
Boston,  which  must  be  delivered  without  delay.  " 

In  a  few  minutes  the  door  opened  and  the  stranger  entered, 
who,  after  having  satisfied  himself  that  no  third  person  was 
present,  inquired  if  he  had  the  honor  of  addressing  Capt.  John 
Langdon. 

"  The  same,  "  answered  Langdon. 

The  stranger  then  drew  from  a  seam  in  his  surtout  a  letter, 
which  he  placed  in  the  hand  of  Capt.  Langdon,  who  opened  it 
and  read  as  follows: 

Boston,  December  13,  1774. 

Sir — This  will  inform  you,  as  a  friend  of  the  injured  colonies, 
that  an  order  issuing  from  the  king's  council,  prohibits  the  ex- 
portation of  gunpowder  and  fire  arms  to  this  country,  and  that 
his  majesty's  troops  are  about  to  embark  in  the  Scarborough 
and  Canseau,  destined  to  take  possession  of  Fort  William  and 
Mary,  with  the  military  stores.  Seize  them  if  possible.  In 
haste,  yours  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  John  Hancock. 

Capt.  Langdon  was  alive  to  the  necessity  of  immediate  and! 
decided  action,  in  order  that  the  pernicious  consequences  which 
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would  arise  from  such  an  act  on  the  part  of  the  royal  govern- 
ment, might  be  averted.  He  summoned  his  servants  to  prepare 
for  the  wants  of  the  weary  stranger,  and  a  horse  for  himself, 
upon  which  he  sprang,  and  went  in  quest  of  Major  John  Sullivan 
of  Durham,  who  was  in  Portsmouth  at  that  time.  When  he 
was  shown  to  his  room,  he  informed  him  concerning  the  designs 
entertained  by  the  royalists  of  seizing  upon  the  stores  in  the  fort. 

"By  heavens!  that  shall  not  be  done!"  exclaimed  Major 
Sullivan. 

"  No,  by  G — d!  we  will  see  King  George  and  Governor  Gage 
in — heaven  first!  "  rejoined  Langdon. 

"  But,  "  continued  he,  "we  have  no  time  to  lose.  If  the 
wind  should  favor  the  king's  designs,  the  Scarborough  will  be  in 
port  early  to  morrow;  then  all  is  lost.  We  must  raise  a  force 
sufficient  to  assault  the  fort  and  seize  the  powder,  before  Gov- 
ernor Wentworth  gets  wind  of  our  intentions.  Where  is  the 
Committee  of  Safety?     Where  are  Whipple  and  Sherburne?" 

"Whipple,"  replied  Sullivan,  "has  gone  to  Exeter,  but 
Sherburne  was  here  three  hours  ago,  and  we  must  see  him 
without  delay.  " 

He  was  seen,  and  the  result  of  their  investigation  was,  that 
they  should  seize  the  ammunition  in  the  fort  at  all  hazards. 

*7r  *ft*-n*  *?P  tt  :n*  vP  *n;  'R* 

As  the  last  of  the  royal  Governors  of  New  Hampshire  was 
passing  from  his  official  chamber  to  the  dining-room,  in  compa- 
ny with  Mr.  Secretary  Atkinson,  he  noticed  several  persons 
walking  by  with  hurried  steps,  whose  brows  seemed  clouded 
with  care. 

"What  is  the  cause  of  the  commotion  to-day?"  enquired 
Gov.  Wentworth;  "  I  have  seen  Capt.  Langdon  and  Major  Sul- 
livan pass  by  several  times  during  the  morning.  " 

"I  am  unable  to  inform  Your  Excellency,  "  replied  Atkinson, 
"I  presume  however  that  it  is  on  private  business,  as  I  can 
conceive  of  nothing  else.  " 

"Perhaps  so,"  rejoined  the  governor.  "Has  the  express 
arrived  from  Boston?     It  is  past  the  usual  time.  " 

"  I  am  not  aware  that  it  has,  "  answered  the  secretary. 
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"  I  am  anxious  to  hear  from  Boston,  inasmuch  as  there  must 
be  despatches  from  the  king's  government  concerning  colonial 
difficulties."  Well  might  the  governor  be  anxious;  for  those 
despatches  sealed  the  independence  of  the  Colonies!  " 

About  three  o'clock  of  the  14th,  men  were  seen  hurrying  to 
the  appointed  place  of  rendezvous,  afew  miles  from  Portsmouth. 
When  they  had  Come  together,  they  determined  to  march  imme- 
diately and  take  possession  of  the  stores,  "peacefully  if  they 
could,  forcibly  if  they  must."  Langdon  and  Sullivan  threw 
themselves  at  the  head  of  their  respective  divisions  and  directed 
their  steps  to  Newcastle.  Shortly  the  time-stained  walls  of  fort 
William  and  Mary  were  in  sight,  and  the  patriot  band  hastened 
on.  Capt.  Langdon,  with  a  cavalcade  of  the  principal  men, 
galloped  up  to  the  fort  and  demanded  a  surrender  from  those 
within,  who  desired  to  know  their  designs  respecting  themselves 
and  the  fort.  Langdon  informed  them  of  his  intentions,  and 
the  garrison  perceiving  the  utter  hopelessness  of  resistance, 
surrendered  at  once.  A  hundred  barrels  of  powder  were  then 
taken  from  the  magazine  of  the  fort  and  placed  in  the  hands  of 
different  companies,  to  be  carried  to  their  respective  towns  for 
security.  The  business  was  conducted  with  silence  and  rapidity 
under  the  direction  of  Capt.  Langdon,  who  addressed  his  friends 
as  follows: — "  Fellow  citizens,  you  have  done  an  act  which  your 
consciences  cannot  but  approve ;  an  act  which  the  exigencies 
of  the  time  demands.  George  the  Third  has  not  only  prohibit- 
ed the  exportation  of  gunpowder,  but  sent  his  hireling  troops  to 
seize  that  which  belongs  to  ourselves.  Fellow  citizens,  a  just 
God  will  approve  our  acts.  I  have  watched  the  storm.  The 
day  is  not  far  distant,  when  you  will  have  occasion  to  use  this 
ammunition  in  defence  of  your  most  sacred  rights.  Yonder 
setting  sun  will  soon  rise  upon  our  slaughtered  wives  and  chil- 
dren, our  homes  desolated  and  drenched  with  blood,  or  upon  a 
land  whose  altars  are  consecrated  to  eternal  freedom!  "  The 
people  murmured  their  applause  and  passed  silently  away,  sol- 
emnly impressed  with  the  closing  words  of  Langdon. 
At  midnight  Capt.  Langdon  was  pacing  his  chamber  in  silent 
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abstraction,  reflecting  upon  the  occurrences  of  the  day  and 
their  probable  issue,  when  a  timid  knock  was  heard  at  his  door. 

"  Come  in,  "  said  Langdon.     m(  What  now,  Caesar?  " 

"  Massa  Sulliban  and  Whipple  be  at  de  door  in  a  mighty 
hurry  for  to  see  you.  " 

"  Show  them  in,  Csesar.  " 

In  a  short  time  Sullivan,  Whipple  and  other  master  spirits  of 
the  times  were  in  conclave,  an  account  of  which  has  never 
transpired;  but  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  they  acted  like  men, 
and  fixed  upon  the  following  night  to  consummate  their  designs 
upon  the  remaining  stores  of  the  fort  which  were  valuable.  On 
the  succeeding  day  the  town  of  Portsmouth  was  as  quiet  as 
usual;  but  while  the  outward  appearance  was  so  fair  the  storm 
was  approaching.  The  committee  of  vigilance  was  in  session 
several  times  during  the  day.  They  made  new  resolves; 
pledged  their  lives  and  property  to  the  cause  in  which  they  had 
embarked;  and  when  they  separated  the  last  time,  it  was  to 
carry  into  operation  those  plans  which  they  had  originated.  As 
the  curtains  of  the  night  were  let  down,  Langdon  began  to  col- 
lect his  men  from  different  towns,  which  was  effected  with  con- 
siderable delay.  At  length  they  were  again  at  the  fort  and 
proceeded  to  their  labor. 

The  sixteenth  cannon  was  forced  from  the  dismantled  ram- 
parts of  William  and  Mary  and  consigned  to  the  care  of  the 
patriot  band,  as  the  sun  was  rising  from  his  watery  couch  and 
illumined  the  broad  surface  of  the  deep.  As  Langdon  stood  up- 
on the  walls  of  the  fort,  and  scanned  "  old  ocean's  bosom  "  with 
the  glass  of  the  garrison,  his  attention  was  arrested  at  a  par- 
ticular point.  After  satisfying  himself,  he  handed  the  glass  to 
Sullivan,  who  looked  and  exclaimed  "the  Scarborough  and 
Canseau,  by  the  holy!  You  are  too  late,  gentlemen;  'the  steed 
is  gone,  '  and  you  can  close  the  door  if  you  please.  "  A  pilot 
was  seen  standing  out  to  the  stranger  ships  and  the  patriots 
deemed  it  advisable  to  retire  with  all  possible  expedition,  which 
they  did  after  liberating  the  garrison. 

The  artillery  and  other  stores  were  distributed  to  the  commit- 
tees of  the  neighboring  towns,  and  afterwards  were  of  the  most 
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inestimable  value  to  the  American  forces.  In  the  spring  fol- 
lowing, the  powder  which  was  seized  from  the  British  at  William 
and  Mary  was  returned  to  them  at  Bunker  Hill! 

Upon  the  liberation  of  the  soldiers  of  the  garrison,  the  affair 
was  not  long  in  coming  to  the  ears  of  Gov.  Wentworth,  who 
issued  his  proclamation  requiring  the  magistrates  to  apprehend 
all  those  who  had  seized  upon  the  stores,  "in  open  hostility  and 
direct  oppugnation  of  his  majesty's  government,  and  in  the  most 
atrocious  contempt  of  his  crown  and  dignity.  "  But  the  kingly 
power  was  prostrate  in  the  province,  and  the  last  of  the  royal 
governors  soon  vacated  his  office,  which  was  subsequently  filled 
by  the  two  prominent  actors  in  the  affair  of  William  and  Mary. 

Thus  terminated  this  affair,  which,  though  less  known,  yet 
for  boldness  of  design,  secrecy  and  rapidity  of  execution,  is 
second  alone  to  the  destruction  of  the  tea  in  Boston  Harbor. 
But  where  are  the  actors  of  this  drama?  Langdon,  Sullivan, 
one  and  all,  are  reposing  beneath  the  clods  of  the  valley,  or  in 
the  mausoleum  of  the  dead!  When  the  clouds  of  war  had 
retired  from  the  western  continent,  and  the  people  were  rejoic- 
ing under  a  new  constitution,  Langdon  and  Sullivan  received 
the  highest  honors  the  state  could  afford.  The  rest!  Their 
names  were  entombed  with  their  dust,  while  no  traveller  inquires 
for  the  dismantled  ruins  of  Fort  William  and  Mary. 
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Along  by  the  wildvvood, 
Beneath  its  green  shade, 

The  friend  of  my  childhood 
By  strangers  was  laid. 

No  one  to  deplore  him, 

Or  sorrow,  was  near, 
No  form  bending  o'er  him 

When  laid  on  the  bier. 

The  boughs  gently  flowing 
Wave  wild  through  the  gloom, 

The  winds  softly  Wowing 
Sing  sweet  o'er  his  tomb. 
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The  blue  violet  reposes 

Upon  his  cold  breast, 
With  dying  wild  roses 

Embalming-  his  rest. 

Peace  be  to  the  wildwood ! 

And  peace  to  the  shade, 
Where,  friend  of  my  childhood, 

Thy  ashes  are  laid  ! 
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I,    LANDING. 


The  American  commonly  visits  France  by  the  way  of 
England.  But,  although  in  the  latter  country  he  sees  much 
that  is  unlike  anything  his  own  can  present,  in  the  appear- 
ance of  both  country  and  city,  in  the  picturesque  remains  of 
feudal  grandeur  and  ecclesiastical  splendor,  in  the  magnificent 
palaces  of  her  present  nobility,  and  yet  more  in  the  constitution 
of  her  society,  still  it  is  not  till  he  sets  his  foot  upon  the  soil  of 
France,  that  he  feels  himself  to  be  truly  in  a  foreign  land.  In 
England  the  language  was  the  same  that  he  had  left  at  home, 
the  literature  the  same,  and  we  may  add  the  historical  associa- 
tions, except  those  of  a  more  recent  date,  and  likewise  the  more 
important  elements  of  national  character.  He  is  the  son  of  the 
colonist,  returning  to  his  father's  birth-place.  How  different 
the  old  mansion,  spacious  and  stately,  but  irregular  and  uncom- 
fortable, from  the  simple,  neat,  convenient  house  he  inherits 
from  his  father;  still  it  is  the  home  of  his  ancestors  that  he  is 
visiting,  and  they  are  his  kinsmen  whom  he  meets;  he  is  greeted 
in  a  familiar  tongue,  and  obtains  a  ready  explanation  of  all  that 
he  finds  which  is  new  to  him. 

But  he  has  crossed  the  channel,  and  the  steamboat  is  entering 
one  of  the  harbors  of  France.  The  crowd  drawn  up  to  receive 
it  is  no  novel  sight,  but  a  procession  at  a  little  distance  strikes 
his  eye,  composed  of  priests  in  their  broad-brimmed  hats  and 
long,  black  cassocks.     He  is  now  upon  the  shore  of  a  Catholic 
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country.  He  steps  from  the  boat,  and  is  conducted,  through 
ranks  of  men,  who  are  recommending  to  him  this  or  that  hotel, 
and  thrusting  cards  of  direction  into  his  hand,  to  the  police 
office,  where  he  delivers  up  his  passport,  and  is  duly  examined. 
He  is  no  longer  in  a  land  where  he  can  go  and  come  at  his 
pleasure.  He  fixes  upon  his  hotel,  (indeed  he  must  do  this  in 
the  police  office,  when  he  gives  his  name,  place  of  abode,  &c, 
for  all  must  go  upon  record,)  delivers  his  keys,  with  a  descrip- 
tion of  his  baggage  to  the  commissaire  of  the  hotel,  to  whom  he 
is  glad  to  resign  the  care  of  passing  it  through  the  custom- 
house, and  is  then  conducted  to  his  lodgings.  As  he  passes 
through  the  streets,  he  hears  alternately  familiar  and  novel 
sounds,  now  well  known  words  with  a  new  accent,  and  now  for- 
eign words  in  familiar  tones.  He  has  met  for  the  first  time 
with  the  jargon  of  a  frontier  town. 

He  has  scarce  had  time  to  take  possession  of  hisaparjjjaents, 
and  to  see  how  it  is  that  French  taste  has  thrown  ove^  them  so 
peculiar  an  air  of  elegance,  when  he  is  surprised  at  seeing  the 
luggage  from  the  boat  "borne  along  the  street,  not  by  men,  but 
by  women,  each  one  witn  a  basket  on  her  back,  attached  by 
straps  passing  round  the  shoulders,  and  carrying  in  this  basket, 
or  on  it,  according  to  its  size,  a  trunk,  while  most  of  them  add 
to  this  a  carpet  bag  or  portmanteau,  to  complete  their  load. 
The  door  of  his  chamber  opens,  and  in  come  two  or  three 
women,  each  bearing  a  trunk  the  half  of  which  he  would  think 
enough  for  himself  to  carry.  With  what  a  feeling  of  sadness 
and  disgust  does  he  turn  away,  and  ask  himself:  "  Is  this  the 
condition  of  the  female  sex  in  chivalrous  France?  "  It  is  not 
possible  that  a  traveller  from  any  other  nation  should  feel  so 
deeply  at  such  a  sight,  as  an  American,  for  in  no  other  country 
are  women  of  all  classes  treated  with  so  much  respect,  or  so 
carefully  exempted  from  the  severer  labors  of  life.  He  is  in- 
dignant. He  is  sick  at  heart.  He  draws  out  his  purse  to  pay 
them,  but  is  told  by  the  commissaire  that  they  are  employed  by 
the  custom-house,  and  are  forbidden  to  receive  anything  from 
individuals.  They  are  public  servants.  He  finds  afterwards  in 
the  bill  which   the  commissaire  brings  him    from  the  custom- 
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house  a  charge  for  their  labor,  and  for  the  provisional  passport, 
which  is  given  him  for  his  journey  to  Paris.  His  original  pass- 
port was  forwarded  immediately  after  his  landing  to  the  general 
police-office  at  Paris,  and  awaits  his  arrival  there.  He  has 
landed  upon  the  shores  of  a  country,  where  it  is  a  first  principle 
both  in  public  and  private  administration,  that  no  man  is  to  be 
trusted.  The  spirit  of  seventy-six  begins  to  nestle  in  his  bosom, 
but  he  hushes  it.     He  is  in  a  foreign  land,  and  must  submit. 

II.       JOURNEY  TO  PARIS. 

At  the  hotel  which  first  receives  the  traveller,  he  is  attended 
by  English  servants,  and  in  English  style,  and  it  is  not  until 
the  diligence,  in  which  he  has  taken  his  seat  for  Paris,  has  car- 
ried him  out  of  the  limits  of  the  town  in  which  he  landed,  that 
he  becomes  fully  conscious  of  his  situation.  But  here  he  is, 
amongj)eople  on  whom  he  is  absolutely  dependent  for  comfort, 
and  alrflost  entirely  destitute  of  any  medium  of  communication. 
He  had  ^B^died  the  French  at  home,  he  could  read  the  language 
with  ease,  he  knew  many  of  the  phrases  of  gpmmon  conversa- 
tion. He  expresses  his  wishes  in  such' words  as  occur  to  him, 
and  generally  makes  himself  understood.  But  the  reply.  He 
can  speak  slowly,  but  he  cannot  hear  slowly;  and  his  unprac- 
tised ear  can  no  more  distinguish  the  words  that  are  addressed 
to  him,  than  it  could  interpret  the  gibberish  of  Babel.  He 
is  obliged  to  resort  at  once  to  John  Bull's  JYong-tong-paiv  (Je 
n'entends  pas);  but  the  kind-hearted  French  insist  that  he  shall 
understand;  they  repeat  and  re-repeat,  vary  their  phrase  this 
way  and  that,  and  excited  by  their  anxiety  to  make  themselves 
understood,  at  each  repetition,  naturally  enough,  but  provok- 
ingly,  speak  quicker  and  louder.  Perhaps  at  last,  to  his  great 
relief,  he  catches  some  word,  which  serves  as  a  key  to  unriddle 
their  meaning.  More  frequently  he  is  obliged  to  surrender  at 
discretion.  They  retire  disappointed,  but  with  a  good-natured 
smile;  he  cannot  do  otherwise  than  smile  in  return,  though  it 
is  the  smile  of  a  victim  upon  the  rack. 

His  ears  thus  become  useless  to  him,  unless  he  has  travelling 
companions,  or  finds  Englishmen  or  Americans  in  his  division 
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of  the  diligence.  His  tongue  he  dares  not  use,  for  he  dreads  to 
provoke  a  reply.  His  eyes  therefore  become  his  sole  depend- 
ence for  information  and  entertainment.  He  observes  with 
unwonted  closeness  the  country  and  the  people,  and  is  more 
struck  by  the  peculiarities  of  both,  than  if  he  could  obtain  the 
explanations  he  desires  from  his  fellow-travellers.  These  pe- 
culiarities are  hieroglyphics,  of  which  he  must  find  the  key  for 
himself,  and  his  faculties  of  comparison  and  causality,  as  a 
Phrenologist  would  say,  are  stimulated  to  their  fullest  exercise. 
The  diligence  itself  is  a  study  to  him.  When  the  first  emotions 
of  surprise  and  merriment  at  the  sight  of  the  unwieldy  monster 
have  subsided,  he  sets  himself  to  an  analysis  of  the  grotesque 
compound,  which  he  finds  composed  of  only  the  following  parts. 
In  front  there  is  a  division  like  an  English  post-chaise,  with  a 
single  seat  for  three,  and  with  glass  before  and  at  the  sides,  so 
that  the  occupants  have  an  unobstructed  prospect.  Behind  this 
there  is  a  division  resembling  a  hackney  coach,  witl^wo  seats 
at  the  opposite  ends,  for  three  persons  each;  and  bemnd  this  a 
similar  division,  but  shorter,  designed  likewise  for  six,  but  af- 
fording them  less  ample  and  inferior  accommodations.  The 
huge  car,  with  these  three  divisions,  which  are  severally  called 
the  coupee,  the  interieure,  and  the  rotonde,  is  surmounted  by  the 
driver,  who  sits  on  the  front  of  it,  by  the  banquette,  a  seat  be- 
hind the  driver  for  three  or  four,  which  has  a  covering  like  our 
chaise-top,  and  by  the  baggage  of  the  whole  company,  which 
is  spread  out  and  pi]ed  up  behind  the  banquette.  This  strange 
compound  of  a  post-chaise,  two  coaches,  a  caleche,  and  a  bag- 
gage-wagon, with  its  host  of  passengers,  and  its  enormous  load, 
(what  a  type  of  the  primeval  ark!)  is  upheld  by  four  stout 
wheels,  and  set  in  motion  by —but  the  horses  deserve  a  para- 
graph to  themselves. 

They  are  as  stout  and  clumsy  as  the  vehicle  which  they  drag,, 
paired  with  a  happy  contrast  of  colors,  and  disregard  of  form;- 
with  little  grooming  but  that  of  nature,  so  that  the  coarse  gray, 
which  is  the  prevalent  color,  has  anything  but  the  neatness 
which  is  its  sole  recommendation;  and  harnessed  to  the  car- 
riage, some  with  dirty  leather,  and  some  with  ropes,  while  th© 
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same  tasteful  variety  obtains  in  the  reins  by  which  they  are 
guided.  To  complete  the  bizarrerie  of  the  establishment,  there 
are  usually,  with  two  wheel-horses,  three  leaders  abreast.  This 
stout,  but  ill-matched,  and  shamefully  caparisoned  team  drags 
you  along  at  the  rate  of  six  miles  an  hour.  The  driver  is 
changed  with  the  team  every  five  or  six  miles.  The  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  establishment  is  a  busy,  important  personage  in 
a  blue  jacltet,  with  a  pewter  or  brass  medal  indicating  his  office 
attached  to  the  left  breast,  with  glazed  pantaloon-legs,  and  a 
bag-like  cap.  He  bears  the  title  of  Conducteur.  He  amuses 
you,  till  you  are  ftdgetted,  with  his  climbing  up  and  down  the 
carriage,  (his  seat  is  in  the  banquette,)  his  hurrying  to  and  from 
the  police-offices  to  get  your  passports  examined,  his  driving 
the  hostlers,  and  expending  such  a  preposterous  amount  of  ac- 
tivity to  keep  his  vehicle  in  motion. 

After  the  traveller  has  become  familiar  with  the  architecture 
and  administration  of  his  novel  tenement,  he  finds  in  it  much  to 
approve;  and  if  he  has  been  fortunate  enough  to  secure  a  place 
in  the  coupee,  (for  every  seat  in  the  carriage  is  numbered,  has  its 
own  price,  and  is  separately  engaged)  he  has  a  better  view  of  the 
country  through  which  he  passes,  than  is  afforded  by  the  interior 
of  any  public  vehicle,  either  in  his  own  country,  or  in  England. 
One  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  country  which  will  first  arrest  his 
notice,  is  the  want  of  division  into  distinct  fields.  He  passes 
mile  after  mile  without  seeing  either  hedge-row  or  fence.  He 
is  riding  over  a  spacious  avenue,  bordered  on  each  side  by  rows 
of  noble  trees,  through  an  immense  field,  cultivated  in  various 
ways,  and  skirted  with  forests.  He  might  imagine  that  he  was 
passing  through  the  domain  of  some  provincial  prince;  but  no, 
that  field  has  some  hundreds  of  owners,  and  each  one  cultivates 
his  patch  with  as  little  interference  from  his  neighbors,  as  though 
an  impassable  hedge  divided  them.  There  is  a  moral  in  the 
landscape  that  renders  it  more  pleasing,  than  the  most  richly 
cultivated  fields  of  England,  with  their  prickly  defences,  and 
fthe  conspicuous  advertisement,  "Man-Traps  used  on  these 
-Premises.  " 

A  less. pleasing  peculiarity  is  the  want  of  farm-houses.     The 
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pleasure  of  land-holders  in  more  aristocratic  days,  and  the  in- 
security of  solitary  habitations  in  a  country  liable  to  invasions, 
have  produced  a  concentration  of  the  inhabitants  into  villages, 
between  which  you  generally  see  no  houses  at  all.  These  vil- 
lages are  disgusting  little  things,  with  narrow  streets,  mean 
houses,  and  an  offensive  collection  of  barns  and  other  out- 
buildings, which  should  have  been  scattered  along  the  several 
farms.  This  manner  of  living  in  villages,  and  the  strong  for- 
tifications that  surround  some  of  the  larger  towns,  recall  most 
vividly  to  the  mind  of  the  American,  those  features  of  inde- 
pendence and  security  which  smile  over  the  whole  face  of  his 
own  land,  and  of  which  he  thought  so  little,  while  remaining  at 
home.  Calais,  Boulogne,  Montreuil,  Abbeville,  are  all  strongly 
fortified,  and  in  the  days  of  Napoleon  this  whole  coast  bristled 
with  iron. 

A  striking  memorial  of  the  revolutions  in  the  recent  history 
of  France,  occurs  in  the  vicinity  of  Boulogne,  a  lofty  pillar, 
commenced  in  honor  of  Napoleon  by  the  Army  of  England,  as 
the  powerful  force  encamped  at  Boulogne  for  the  invasion  of 
this  country  was  prematurely  styled,  and  finished  by  Louis 
XVIII,  as  a  monument  of  his  restoration.  The  inscriptions  at 
the  bottom,  and  at  the  top  of  the  pillar,  present  a  striking  con- 
trast; and,  should  the  statue  of  Napoleon,  which  has  been 
promised  by  the  present  government,  ever  crown  its  summit,  it 
will  be  a  most  remarkable  monument  of  the  three  eras  in  the 
French  history  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

While  observing  and  reflecting,  in  his  state  of  compulsory 
silence,  upon  these  greater  matters,  the  traveller  will  not  fail 
to  remark  the  dress  of  the  peasantry,  the  neat  blue  frock,  al- 
most universally  worn  by  the  men,  and  the  white  cap,  which  is 
the  uniform  head-dress  of  the  women,  old  and  young,  af  home 
and  abroad.  This  is  the  French  bonnet.  The  chapeau,  corres- 
ponding to  our  bonnet,  is  not  worn  by  the  common  people.  It 
looks  oddly  at  first,  to  see  neatly  dressed  women,  walking  and 
riding  in  their  muslin  or  cambric  caps,  without  any  other  cov- 
ering upon  their  head  ;  but  their  caps  are  invariably  white,  and' 
Ihc  fashion  must  be   allowed  to  be  both  convenient  and  becon> 
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ing.  On  leaving  some  of  the  large  towns,  you  are  sure  of  meet- 
ing a  picturesque  procession,  a  train  of  country-women  going 
to  market,  some  mounted  on  rude  carts,  here  and  there  one 
leading  a  loaded  packhorse  or  donkey,  a  few  on  horseback, 
but  the  most  comfortably  seated  between  two  well-stuffed  pan- 
niers, on  donkeys  that  seem  scarce  as  large  as  their  burden. 
Their  slow  pilgrimage  they  enliven  with  merry  chat  ;  but  you 
are  none  the  wiser  for  their  sharp  clear  voices,  or  merry  laugh. 

The  language  of  the  beggars  is  more  intelligible.  From 
long  practice  they  have  learned  the  art  of  besieging  English 
travellers,  and  confine  themselves  to  a  few  short  phrases  of  pe- 
tition, the  joy  of  understanding  which,  at  first  inclines  one  to* 
be  liberal.  But  the  heart  soon  becomes  callous  from  repeated 
application.  In  every  town,  as  you  get  out  of  the  diligence, 
and  into  it,  you  are  waylaid  oy  clamorous  applicants;  in  every 
little  village,  where  you  stop  to  change  horses,  you  are  beset; 
is  there  a  long  hill,  there  is  a  beggar  or  two  waiting  at  the  bot- 
tom, for  your  arrival,  that  he  may  ply  his  trade  whilst  the  car- 
riage is  slowly  ascending.  Occasionally  a  more  persevering 
fellow  will  hang  on  by  your  side,  and  ride  a  little  way,  to  impor- 
tune you  still  farther.  It  is  the  disgrace  of  the  communes  (the 
French  townships),  that  they  permit  this  persecution  of  travel- 
lers, in  order  to  lessen  their  own  expenses.  A  description  of 
the  very  flourishing  town  of  Boulogne,  mentions  as  a  great  proof 
of  its  prosperity,  that  only  forty-Jive  families  receive  plaques 
(plates  or  cards)  authorising  them  to  beg.  This  begging 
stops  suddenly,  at  the  distance  of  perhaps  fifty  miles  from  Paris, 
to  your  unspeakable  relief. 

Add  the  occasional  images  of  the  Savior  and  the  Virgin  Mary, 
and  the  more  frequent  crosses  and  crucifixes,  which  meet  the 
eye  in  passing  through  the  villages;  the  shepherds,  whom  you 
will  see  here  and  there  in  the  open  country,  in  which  the  want  of 
fences  renders  their  services  indispensable,  and  the  thatchedcarts 
which  are  drawn  about  from  place  to  place  for  their  shelter;  the 
various  articles  and  customs  of  the  French  table,  the  pecu- 
liar paving  of  the  streets,  the  novel  construction  of  the  houses, 
the  irregular  architecture  of  the  churches,  and  those  incessant- 
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\y  varying  tableaux  of  scenery  and  of  life  which  baffle  description, 
and  we  have  a  list  of  most  of  the  objects  which  assist  the  trav- 
eller in  shortening  the  journey  from  Calais  or  Boulogne  to 
Paris. 


TWILIGHT. 


BY   NASO. 


There  is  a  time  when  silence  reigns, 

An  hour  when  thought  and  memory  roam, 
When  pensive  meditation  claims 

In  man's  betroubled  heart  a  home, 
There  is  a  time,  when  on  the  plain 

The  hamlet  torch  is  dimly  seen, 
When  on  the  curtained  hill  again, 

The  bird  of  night  usurps  Jhe  scene. 

II. 

There  is  when  hardly  man  is  vile, 

When  every  heart  is  throned  in  worth, 
There  is  to  innocence  a  while, 

A  space  when  Heaven   communes  with  earth. 
Hushed  is  the  breeze  that  swells  by  day, 

Mute  is  the  echo  in  the  glen, 
And  dies  in  fainter  notes  away, 

The  empty  dissonance  of  men. 

III. 

Aye,  such  a  scene  is  twilight's  hour, 

An  hour  When  earth  is  likest  Heaven, 
Tor  gathering  night  begins  to  lower, 

And  rest  from  toil  to  man  is  given. 
Who  but  hath  mused  with  spell-bound  heart, 

When  tranquil  eve's  approach  was  seen  ? 
Viewed  lingering  daylight's  beams  depart, 

■And  evening's  shadows  clothe  the  scene'? 
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IV. 

Who  never  saw  at  fall  of  eve, 

United  Nature's  face  retire  1 
His  toil  the  long-wrought  yeoman  leave, 

And  seek  the  love-lit  cottage  fire  ? 
And  seeing,  who  hath  never  felt 

The  spell  that  chains  the  spirit  then  ?- 
What  knee  in  homage  never  knelt, 

When  Nature  veiled  herself  from  men  ?• 

V. 

'Tis  twilight  when  the  Scholar  roves, 

Intent  to  gather  truth,  abroad. 
;Tis  twilight  when  the  haunted  groves 

By  night's  unreal  shapes  are  trod; 
Reflection  then  steals  silently 

And  binds  the  enraptured  squI  secui  e, 
She  strikes  some  chord  of  memory 

And  writes  the  past  in  miniature. 
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CHAP.    II. 

I  know  of  no  greater  misfortune  than  a  habitual  tartness  of  tern-. 
per  before  breakfast.  The  best  naturcd  people  in  the  world  are 
frequently  as  snappish  and  morose  as  half-starved  wolves,  until 
their  animal  spirits  are  revivified  with  a  certain  quantity  of  hot 
coffee  and  beef-steak,  "with  the  accompaniments.  "  I  am  one 
of  these.  It  is  my  only  considerable  failing — unless  a  moderate 
degree  of  vanity  be  so  considered.  I  am  fully  convinced  that 
it  is  a  hereditary  mania;  indeed  my  good  grandmother  has  often 
told  me  that  her  dear  consort,  (peace  to  his  bones!)  in  the 
blessed  days  of  puritan  severity,  always  gave  the  children  their 
"dressing-down"  with  a  hickory  switch,  before  he  broke  his 
fast,  because  then  he  felt  more  in  the  mood  of  it,  and  could 
administer  the  salutary  infliction  with  an  energy  that  Solomon, 
in  his  happiest  moments,  might  have  envied.  Moreover  he  found 
that  he  could  lead  the  family  devotions  more  spiritedly  after 
emitting  his  ill  humor  in  this  form.     Whether  it  had  a  similar 
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influence  upon  the  devotional  feelings  of  the  children,  I  could 
never  ascertain  to  my  entire  satisfaction.  Certain  it  is,  that  in 
consequence  of  this  interesting  custom,  the  children  were  no- 
ticed to  be  invariably  crabbed  and  waspish  in  the  early  hours 
of  the  day;  and  the  effect  continued  long  after  they  had  ceased 
to  receive  these  pleasant  tokens  of  paternal  fidelity — sometimes 
to  the  end  of  life.  The  third  generation,  although  not  educated 
under  the  same  system  of  preventive  discipline,  still  manifests 
this  singular  trait  of  character;  and  I,  even  I,  good  humored  as 
I  am,  never  feel  comfortable  after  rising,  until  I  have  enjoyed 
a  few  kicks  at  a  domestic  quadruped,  or  had  a  regular  scold 
with  some  more  sensitive  animal.  At  home  I  find  no  inconve- 
nience from  this  infirmity,  for,  since  all  the  family  are  afflicted 
in  the  same  way,  there  is  a  mutual  understanding  that  we  are 
to  manifest  our  asperities  as  freely  as  we  need.  After  break- 
fast there  is'nt  a  happier  household  in  Christendom — and  the 
very  cats  and  dogs,  who  always  skulk  until  the  '  grace '  is  said, 
return  to  the  room  with  evident  indications  of  restored  confi- 
dence and  satisfaction. 

I  never  was  in  a  more  uncomfortable  mood  than  when  the  sun 
waked  me  with  its  first  rays,  in  Mrs.  Squire  Horncomb's  best 
spare  bedchamber.  What  horrible  visions  had  troubled  my 
sleep!  "Winder  glass  "  had  been  crashing  about  my  ears  all 
night,  attended  with  the  delightful  conviction  that  the  expense 
of  replacing  it  was  to  be  all  my  own.  Shadowy  forms  of  long- 
necked,  squinting  sylphs  were  dancing  about  me  by  legions, 
and  all  conceivable  sounds  of  horror  were  poured  into  my  ears, 
until  I  was  almost  frenzied.  I  managed  to  get  through  my 
toilette  in  time,  and  after  scratching  out  one  eye  of  a  beautifully 
painted  kitten  over  the  mantel,  I  thought  I  might  venture  below. 
I  was  too  self-confident — I  ought  to  have  scratched  out  the  other 
eye.  Miss  Horncomb,  the  elder,  received  me  in  the  parlor, 
with  a  profusion  of  smiles  and  kind  inquiries  about  my  rest  and 
comfort.  I  tried  to  answer  with  politeness,  but  found  myself 
incapable;  so  I  let  my  unwholesome  spleen  have  its  course,  and 
as  a  consequence,  the  fair  one  soon  retreated  in  evident  terror 
and  astonishment.     I  could   hear  her  say,  as  she  entered  the 
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kitchen,  "Oh!  mother!  you  don't  know  what  a  dreadful  temper 
Master  Skivers*  is  got  !  You  see  if  he  don't  pound  the  boys 
dreadfully  this  winter ! ' '  This  elegant  sentiment  had  a  favorable 
influence  upon  me;  it  aroused  my  gratitude;  turning  one  eye 
towards  the  bible  over  the  fireplace,  and  closing  the  other,  I 
exclaimed  with  fervor— "  Heaven  be  praised  that  schools  are 
not  kept  before  breakfast — otherwise  the  prophecy  might  be  ful- 
filled." 

After  breakfast  however  I  atoned  for  my  morning  offence, 
and  we  were  all  soon  very  much  pleased  with  each  other.     I 
found  that  even  the  foolish  affectation  of  my  female  friends  was 
more  than  outweighed  by  a  few  fine  native  qualities;    and  the 
rough  good  nature  of  the  father  contrasted  so  admirably  with 
the  affected  refinement  of  the  old  lady  and  her  daughters,  that 
the  results  of  their  occasional  collision  was  truly  amusing.     I 
acted  the  part  of  a  conservative,  as  my  venerable  teachers  had 
told  me  an  educated  boy  should.     I  laughed  at  the  coarse  sal- 
lies of  the  squire,  and  then  drew  out  of  the  coarsest  of  them 
tender  sentiments  for  the  daughters — so  that  they  soon  began 
to  feel,  that  their  "  papa"  was  not  after  all  "so  very  vulgar" 
as  he  had  appeared  to  be.     After  the  lamps  were  brought  on, 
we  amused  ourselves  in  primitive    style.     Tales,  songs,  fruit, 
checkers  and  gossip  winged  the  swift  moments,   and  when  the 
old  family  clock  announced  the  hour  of  eleven,  no  one  believ- 
ed it,  though  it  had  sustained  a  character  for  veracity  for  more 
than  half  a  century.     "How  unjustly,"  said  I  to  myself,  as  I 
slipped  on  my  night-cap,  "How  unjustly  we  judge  of  charac- 
ter at  the  first  interview  !  Last  night  my   head  went  into  this  cap, 
full  of  contempt  for  the  whole  tribe  of  Horncombs — to-night  it 
goes  in  three  hours  later,  because  these  very  same  Horncombs 
are  so  vastly  agreeable."     And  I  courted  sleep  by  rehearsing 
half-audibly  from  Coleridge,  I  think — 

"Oh  we  are  querulous  creatures!     Little  less 
Than  all  things  can  suffice  to  make  us  happy ; 
And  little  more  than  nothing  is  enough 
To  discontent  us." 

*Skivers  is  my  Christian   name — Jochabcd  Skivers.     Pray   don't  enquire  into  its 
signiucancy. 

G 
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How  soothing  is  the  hushed  quietness  of  a  Sabbath  morning. 
The  landscape  seems  to  glow  with  a  new  hue  of  loveliness,  and 
every  object  is  touched  with  the  light  of  holy  associations.  I 
revere  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  of  New  England  the  more  grate- 
fully, when  I  consider  that  the  delightful  sanctity  of  this  day  is 
the  result  of  their  scrupulous  and  rigid  observance  of  sacred 
time.  May  it  be  long  before  this  peculiarity  shall  cease  to  dis- 
tinguish New  England. 

It  was  a  proud  hour  for  the  Horncombs,  when  with  a  Miss 
upon  each  arm,  I  started  for  meeting.  Note  the  order  of  our 
procession.  In  front  the  united  heads  of  the  faniily,  supported 
on  the  masculine  side  by  a  huge  hickory  cane,  on  the  feminine 
by  a  delicate  parasol,  to  one  of  the  tassels  of  which  John,  the 
youngest,  had  attached  himself,  and  was  very  strenuous  in  his 
efforts  to  keep  step  With  both  parents,  a.  moral  impossibility, 
since  three  of  Mrs.  Horncomb's  steps  just  equalled  one  of  the 
squire's.  Next  came  Jowler,  the  favorite  dog,  followed  by 
Dorcas  and  Sylphiana,  myself  between  theni,  as  I  have  once 
hinted.  The  remaining  five  sisters  followed  in  couplets,  an 
ebony  kitchen  girl  completing  the  fifth  section— not  reckoning 
Jowler.  I  was  hardly  seated  with  my  back  to  the  minister,  in 
one  of  those  square  pews  which  are  found  in  ancient  meeting 
houses,  and  which  a  most  unaccountable  perversity  of  taste 
sometimes  retains  in  more  modern  churches,  when  Mr.  Gamut, 
the  head  singer  came  and  invited  me  into  the  gallery.  After 
declining  two  or  three  times,  as  custom  requires,  I  consented 
to  go  up  and  "  take  the  lead,"  as  I  was  very  eager  to  do;  For 
I  intended  to  make  my  knowedge  of  musical  notes  the  means 
of  filling  my  treasury  with  far  sweeter  notes  in  the  course  of 
the  winter.     I  felt  that  every  thing  depended  on  my  debut. 

"  Won't  you  sing  an  anthem  ?  "  said  Mr.  Gamut  as  soon  as 
I  was  seated. 

"Anything,  of  course,  that  you  wish,  "I  replied,  all  too  happy 
to  have  such  an  opportunity  to  display  my  powers  of  song. 

"  Denmark,  on  the  three  hundredth  page,  "said  Gamut,  and  I 
turned  eagerly  to  the  favorite  old  tune.  So  intense  was  my  in- 
terest that  I  did  not  notice  that  non«  of  the  choir  touched  their 
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books.  Tire  fiddle  and  bass-viol  started  off,  and  I  commenced 
the  first  passage  with  all  the  energy  and  taste  I  could  command. 
Heavens  !  what  was  my  astonishment  and  horror  to  find  that 
my  voice  alone  accompanied  the  instruments!  I  glanced  round 
upon  the  choir;  they  seemed  to  regard  the  thing  as  a  matter  of 
course,  and  ail  eyes  and  ears  were  turned  toward  me.  Full 
conviction  of  the  nature  of  the  case  flashed  upon  me;  I  was  to 
sing  my  Denmark  as  a  solo  !  What  could  I  do  ?  To  stop 
would  be  to  confess  myself  nonplussed  in  the  estimation  of  tliQ 
whole  assembly,  and  ruin  forever  my  reputation  as  a  singer;  to 
proceed  was  almost  impossible.  The  vexation  and  agony  of 
that  moment  no  one  can  conceive;  it  is  vain  to  describe  it. — 
There  I  stood,  a  stranger,  before  the  assembled  hundreds  of 
the  village,  forced  to  go  through  with  the  most  absurd  and 
painful  performance  conceivable,  with  the  accompaniment  of 
a  bass-viol  and  a  cracked  fiddle.  I  wished  myself  up  to  my 
eyes  in  Bunyan's  slough  of  despond,  or  any  other  distressing 
dilemma,  rather  than  my  present  position.  But  the  moment  of 
confusion  and  dismay  soon  passed ;  I  saw  that  no  one  but  my- 
self felt  that  I  was  committing  any  impropriety,  and  when  I 
came  to — "fill  thy  courts  with  sounding  praise,"  my  self-pos- 
session was  perfectly  restored,  and  the — "  rolling  years  ceased 
to  move,"  with  a  force  and  effect  that  turned  many  a  pretty  face 
towards  me  in  admiration.  I  sat  down  in  a  profuse  perspira- 
tion. I  would  not  pass  through  the  scene  again, for  Esq.  Horn- 
comb's  entire  homestead,  with  Sylphianaas  a  "  clincher;"  and 
yet  it  gained  me  something  more  substantial  than  fame,  for  the 
entire  mass  of  the  young  folks  flocked  to  the  school  of  "  the 
man  that  sung  Denmark,"  a  title  which  I  always  bore  there  af- 
terwards. This  was  to  me  the  chief  incident  of  the  day.  I 
presume  the  sermon  was  edifying,  though  I  don't  recollect  that 
I  heard  a  word  of  it,  I  judge  that  it  pleased  the  congregation, 
from  the  fact  that  they  put  themselves  into  the  most  comfortable 
positions, showing  that  the  discourse  had  produced  the  most  pleas- 
ing composure  and  equanimity  of  feeling,  and  at  every  period 
almost,  the  dignitaries  of  the  front  pews,  nodded  a  very  respect- 
ful assent  to  the  sentiment  advanced.     In  the  morning  we  sung 
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Wells,  Me ar  and  St.  Thomas;  in  the  afternoon,  for  variety, 
St.  Thomas,  Mear  and  Wells,  and  the  good  deacons  were  heard 
to  say  after  the  services,  that  they  had  never  heard  such  good 
tunes  before,  nor  any  half  so  well  performed;  whereas,  I  sup- 
pose the  walls  of  the  old  house  have  re-echoed  the  same  strains 
every  Sabbath  for  quite  a  half  century.  Thus  passed  the  pub- 
lic exercises  of  the  day. 

On  Monday,  the  eventful but  I  have  not  room  here  for 

the  whole  description  !  Hadn't  it  better  be  introduced  into 
the  next  chapter  ?  I  wish  I  could  tell  my  story,  reader,  in 
fewer  words — don't  you?  But  a  mind  so  prolific — you  know 
— is  not  to  be  cramped  and  fettered  by  rules  and  formalities. — 
If  you  are  dissatisfied,  fastidious  reader,  continue  so — it  can't 
be  helped.     I'll  seek  other  hearers — 


"  I  will  converse  with  irrespective  boys 
Or  iron-witted  fools.  None  are  for  me 
That  look  into  me  with  suspicious  eyes/' 


JOCHABED.* 
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WRITTEN  ON  THE  FIRST  PAGE  OF  AN  ALBUM. 

What  isan  album  but  a  chain  that  binds 
In  welcome  union  those  of  kindred  minds? 
What  is  it  but  a  precious  wreath  that  winds 

Around  some  fav'rite  brow? 
Oh  'tis  a  moral  garland,  rich  and  fair, 
Composed  of  offerings  friends  have  woven  there 

To  seal  affection's  vow. 

What  but  a  faithful,  tender  heart  can  know 
The  joys  that  from  a  cordial  friendship  flow  ?] 
True  love — that's  worth  the  name — can  never  glow, 

But  m  a  heart  sincere.— 
How  sweet  the  mem'ry  of  an^absent  friend  ! 
Come  then,  ere  fate  the  tender  tie  shall  rend, 

Leave  thy  memento  here.  VlT*- 

*  It  lias  been  whispered  in  the  higher  circles  that  my  name  convicts  my  revered  pro- 
genitors of  inexcusable  ignorance — it  is  said  that  I  bear  the  same  name  with  the  mother 
of  Moses.  How  chagrined  the  dear  critics  will  be  when  I  tell  them,  as  1  do  v\ith  bold- 
ness and  holy  contempt,  lhat  the  daughter  of  Amram,  the  mother  of  Moses  was  Joch- 
*-bed,  and  that  my  cognomen  contains  an  alpha  privative !  See  Exodus  6  :  20)  also 
Buttmann's  Greek  Grammar,  ubique. 


THE  SACRIFICE— THE   REWARD. 

We  receive  the  elements  of  knowledge  from  our  predecessors. 
The  mind  is  moulded  after  the  fashion  or  caprice  of  our  early 
teachers.  We  are  instructed  in  the  belief  that  God  is  a  spirit, 
that  man  is  immortal,  that  the  world  is  the  work  of  an  infinitely 
pure  Creator  and  yet  that  it  is  full  of  crime  and  suffering.  We 
are  also  taught  the  prevailing  systems  of  philosophy,  and  taste, 
and  criticism.  But  how  few,  when  they  have  escaped  from  the 
leading  strings  of  their  youth,  calmly  and  fully  investigate  those 
great  principles  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  true  knowl- 
edge ?  It  is  an  humiliating  truth  that  few  of  those  who  wear 
the  human  form  have  the  thoughts  and  the  purposes  of  a  man. 
A  degrading  self-complacency,  an  unconquerable  indolence  and 
timidity  in  all  the  pursuits  which  are  the  glory  of  the  scholar, 
characterize,  we  are  complied  to  believe,  a  large  proportion  of 
those  who  have  the  best  means  of  gaining  a  firm  foothold  on  the 
vantage  ground  of  truth.  Nothing  is  more  fully  established  by 
the  records  of  individual  and  national  enterprize,  than  the  fact 
that  success  crowns  the  efforts  of  men  just  in  proportion  as  a 
sense  of  personal  responsibility  and  personal  independence  be- 
comes predominant. 

It  is  true,  we  must  in  the  dawn  of  intellectual  life,  implicitly 
follow  the  guidance  of  our  superiors.  But  when  reason  is  ma- 
tured and  we  come  forth  upon  the  stage  of  life  intelligent,  re- 
sponsible beings,  we  must  break  away  from  the  shackles  which 
have  been  thrown  around  us,  not  necessarily  by  denying,  but 
by  confirming  the  principles  of  our  belief.  We  know  it  is  ea- 
sier to  follow  a  guide  than  to  pick  our  own  way  through  dark 
forests  and  over  almost  impassible  marshes.  We  know  it  is 
agreeable  to  some  of  the  best  feelings  of  our  nature  to  live  the 
life  our  fathers  lived,  to  adopt  the  creed  in  which  they  believed, 
• — to  dwell  in  the  houses  they  erected — to  worship  in  the  tem- 
ples which  they  consecrated,  and  to  lie  in  the  tombs  which  they 
hewed  out.  But  every  one  who  feels  his  manhood — who  has 
even  a  faint  conception  of  the  destiny  to  which  he  is  appointed, 
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will  seek  to  solve  for  himself  the  great  mysteries  of  his  being — 
to  thread  with  his  own  hand  the  labyrinth  of  life.  Grateful  for 
the  instructions  and  guidance  of  his  youth,  submissive  to  the 
authority  of  what  is  plain  and  self-evident,  he  must  break  up 
the  great  deep  of  his  soul.  He  must  no  more  rely  on  what  oth- 
ers say  or  have  said  ;  but  he  must  endeavor  to  give  to< 
himself  a  reason  for  the  truth  that  is  in  him  and  for  the  facts 
which    he  witnesses. 

It  requires  a  hard  struggle  to  give  up  the  faith  in  which  we 
hsve  been  reared,  to  forget  the  scenes  and  associations  which 
have  been  consecrated  by  the  holiest  feelings  of  our  youth,  by  the 
kind  tones  of  our  kindred,  by  the  gushing  sympathies  of  friend- 
ship, nor  should  we  rashly  abandon  what  we  have  believed  and 
felt.  But  if  we  would  have  a  serene  faith  in  philosophy  or  re-« 
ligion  we  must  submit  all  to  the  great  test.  We  must  cheer- 
fully, joyfully  pass  through  the  ordeal  which  God  has  establish- 
ed for  the  discovery  and  maintenance  of  truth. 

Such  a  trial  must  every  man  undergo  when  he  calls  in  question 
all  that  has  been  taught  him  of  philosophy,  and  of  religion,  and  of 
nature.  And  permit  me  to  add  he  who  has  not  sincerely  and  hon- 
estly thus  questioned  his  belief,  is  unprepared  for  the  birth  of  that 
spirit  which  shall  build  upon  a  firm  foundation,  and  it  may  be, 
with  new  materials,  the  great  fabric  of  his  faith.  He  must  have 
no  undue  reverence  for  great  names,  no  unbecoming  fears  for 
the  result.  Let  him  present  himself  at  the  bar  of  reason  in  a 
confiding  spirit,  feeling  that  he  has  appealed  to  the  ultimate  tri- 
bunal, and  that  whatever  may  be  the  decision,  he  has  but  to 
obey.  Other  men  may  reason  profoundly,  but  they  cannot  do 
it  for  him.  The  vision  of  others  may  be  far-reaching  and  pen- 
etrating, but  it  cannot  discern  the  obstacles  which  lie  in  his 
path. 

This  transition  state  is  a  perilous  one.  When  the  mariner 
finds  the  vessel  in  which  he  has  safely  made  a  dozen  voyages 
and  which  he  supposed  proof  against  wind  and  tide,  gradually 
falling  to  pieces  before  the  raging  billows,  plank  after  plank 
slipping  away  beneath  his  feet,  he  clings  with  a  kind  of  desper- 
ation   to  the  weakest  supports.     So  is    it  with    him  in  whose 
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mind  the  workings  of  a  regenerating  spirit  have  commenced. 
Opinion  after  opinion  gives  way.  Positions  which  he  previously 
deemed  impregnable  yield  without  a  show  of  resistance.  Soon 
perchance  he  finds  himself  unable  to  give  a  single  reason  for 
the  hope  that  is  in  him.  Darkness  and  doubt  are  his  only  com- 
panions. Let  him  beware  lest  he  take  them  for  his  guides. — 
Ere  long,  if  he  wait  patiently  and  labor  earnestly,  the  dawnings 
of  a  new  life  are  faintly  discerned.  He  has  made  the  sacrifice 
— he  shall  now  receive  the  reward.  He  is  conscious  of  new 
strength,  of  new  purposes  of  good,  of  fresh  ardor  in  the  work 
o  which  he  has  devoted  himself.  He  feels  that  this  second 
birth  of  the  soul,  this  reviving  and  strengthening  of  its  energies, 
is  only  an  earnest  of  its  subsequent  triumphs.  For  when  it 
has  passed  through  this  stage  of  trial  and  doubt  and  temptation, 
it  has  gained  a  position  from  which  it  can  calmly  survey  the 
perplexing  mysteries  of  the  world.  To  such  a  mind  the  heav- 
ens wear  a  new  aspect  and  the  earth  every  where  meets  it  with 
joyful  recognitions  of  its  disenthralment. 

But  the  wise  man  meditates  long  and  earnestly  before  he 
abandons  the  old  and  receives  the  new.  Theprofession  of  startling 
theories  and  strange  doctrines  is  no  test  of  intellectual  depth  or 
freedom.  The  wildest  notions  are  often  embraced  out  of  re- 
spect for  their  originators  or  from  a  desire  to  appear  in  a  new 
character.  Novelty  is  not  always  truth,  and  rashness  is  no 
part  of  courage.  He  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  seeker  after  the 
true  and  the  good  who  examines  the  past  with  care  and  fidelity, 
not  he  who  is  continually  groping  in  the  darkness  of  the  future. 
That  which  has  been  written  is  for  our  instruction,  not  that 
which  the  finger  of  time  is  yet  to  record.  A. 
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Time  and  Stephen 

Now  are  even  j 
Once  Stephen  beat  Time 
But  now  time  has  beat  Stephen. 


MY  HOME  IS  NOT  HERE. 

My  home  is  not  here,  but  it  lives  in  my  dreams, 
With  lakes  of  blue  crystal  and  sunlighted  streams; 
For  bright  is  the  blush  of  the  flower  that  is  fann'd, 
By  the  wing  of  the  breeze  of  that  beautiful  land. 

My  home  is  not  here,  but  it  beacons  me  afar, 
Where  western  waves  sigh  to  the  eve-setting  star ; 
Where  herds  of  bright  deer  o'er  the  sunny  plains  roam, 
Oh  !  there  is  my  country,  my  kindred,  and  home. 

I  long  for  a  view  of  that  beautiful  cot, 
Where  fullness  is  smiling  but  splendor  is  not ; 
Where  green  by  the  fountains  I  left  with  regret, 
The  vine  of  the  wilderness  flourishes  yet. 

Oh  !  give  me  the  land  where  the  rifle  is  heard, 
With  the  howl  of  the  wolf  and  the  song  of  the  bird; 
Where  the  mantle  of  greenness  and  blossom  is  cast, 
For  that  is  the  land  I  would  sleep  in  at  last. 


ENGRAFTED  ROSES. 

I  once  had  acquaintance  with  a  young  man  of  splendid  tal- 
ents and  excellent  character,  who,  during  his  college  course, 
became  insane,  and  now  occupies  a  solitary  cell  in  a  mad- 
house. The  history  of  the  events  which  led  to  this  melancholy 
result,  I  need  not  relate ;  it  would  be  one  of  intense  and  awful 
interest,  but  he  was  my  friend,  my  confiding,  trusted  friend, 
and  I  cannot  torture  my  heart  by  repeating  the  sad  tale.  An 
incident  connected  with  the  early  progress  of  his  malady  may 
afford  to  others,  as  it  has  to  myself,  a  topic  of  useful  reflection. 

During  the  early  progress  of  his  disorder,  he  was  perfectly 
inoffensive,  and  was  allowed  to  remain  at  home,  and  employ 
himself  as  his  vagrant  fancy  might  dictate.  I  called  one  day 
at  the  dwelling  of  his  broken-hearted  mother;  he  was  her  only 
son,  and  she  a  widow.  It  was  a  bright  day  in  June,  and  George 
was  in  the  garden.     I  seated  myself  at  the  window,  to  watch 
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his  movements,  and  endeavor  to  attract  his  notice  to  myself. 
He  was  busily  engaged,  hurrying  from  place  to  place,  as  if 
intent  upon  some  important  enterprize  in  which  his  whole  soul 
was  enlisted.  The  garden  was  covered  with  thistles  and  tall 
weeds,  for  no  one  had  cultivated  it  since  my  friend  had  lost  the 
command  of  his  reason — the  widowed  mother  did  little  else  but 
watch  the  progress  of  her  son's  disorder,  and  weep.  One 
beautiful  rose-bush,  spreading  widely  around,  and  bending  with 
fragrant  damask  roses,  gave  beauty  to  the  prospect.  Upon  this 
George  had  toiled  through  the  day.  One  by  one  did  my  poor 
crazed  friend  cut  the  roses  from  the  bush,  and  with  a  string  of 
silk  bind  them  carefully  to  the  top  of  each  nettle  and  thistle  in 
the  enclosure.  Scarcely  a  weed  was  left  unadorned  with  a 
rose;  and  as  often  as  the  warm  sunbeams  shrivelled  up  the 
blossoms,  he  would  remove  them  with  an  expression  of  disap- 
pointment, and  replace  a  supply  of  fresh  blossoms.  Thus  he 
toiled  through  the  long  day.  Nothing  could  induce  him  to  leave 
his  singular  occupation  until  the  shades  of  evening  had  taken 
the  color  from  the  flowers  and  enclosed  the  founts  of  perfume 
beneath  their  folded  leaves.  When  he  came  in  I  rose  and  ex- 
tended my  hand.  He  did  not  notice  me,  but  seating  himself, 
said  with  a  feeble,  despairing  accent,  "They'll  all  die,  mother, 
all— all  die!" 

Sad  wreck  of  a  noble  intellect!  thought  I;  like  the  objects  of 
your  present  unmeaning  solicitude,  how  have  your  high  hopes 
faded  and  perished!  As  I  sauntered  slowly  and  sadly  home- 
ward, an  unwonted  seriousness  tinged  my  thoughts.  The  poor 
maniac's  engrafted  roses!  how  like  the  vain  efforts  of  the  mis- 
guided multitude!  Nature  has  united  duty  and  pleasure  in  in- 
separable connection;  pleasure  is  the  blossom  and  fruit  of  duty; 
right  and  happiness  are  identical  in  her  system.  Yet  the  fickle 
and  thoughtless  will  not  have  it  so.  The  thistles  and  weeds,  the 
follies  and  vices  of  life,  must  be  made  to  glow  with  flowers  of 
delight.  The  unnatural  union  is  formed,  and  awhile  the  roses 
are  fair  and  fragrant.  Anon  the  sunlight  of  truth  beams  upon 
them;  they  wither;   and  the  disappointed  victims,  after  all  their 

strenuous  toils  and   ingenious  devices,  as  their  illusive  dreams 
H 
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vanish,  one  by  one,  sadly  acknowledge,    "They'll  all  die — all 
— all  die  I" 

When  an  unusually  attractive  object  presents  itself  to  my 
view,  and  I  feel  myself  tempted  to  seize,  without  consideration, 
the  proffered  delight,  the  remembrance  of  my  maniac  friend 
and  his  engrafted  roses  comes  up  before  me,  and  I  pause  and 
ask,  Are  these  engrafted  joys,  or  do  they  bloom  on  their  na- 
tive stem?  Are  truth  and  duty  the  root  and  branch?  And 
often  the  answer  comes  forth  from  the  inward  monitor,  "They  '11 
all  die— all— all  die!"  K. 


IS  THERE  HOPE  FOR  THE  SIGHING  ? 


Tell  me  of  hope  when  tears  of  anguish 

Distil  like  drops  of  dew  at  even  ? 
Tell  me  of  hope  when  strong  ones  languish, 

And  all  the  twinkling  stars  of  heaven- 
Like  orbs  of  pity  gaze  on  me, 
And  seem  to  wish  my  spirit  free ! 

Tell  me  of  hope.';when  sighs  are  breaking 
Fresh  from  a  heart  o'erspread  with  gloomy 

When  moaning  winds,  my  grief  partaking, 
And  midnight  darkness  clouding  noon. 

As  if  to  chain  me  in  despair, 

Read  but  the  story  of  my  care! 

I've  seen  the  tempest  madly  blowing, 

Hushed  to  the  gales  that  gently  play. 
I've  seen  the  torrent  fiei  cely  flowing, 

Raging  along  its  rugged  way, 
End  in  the  smooth  and  gentle  sea, 
With  kindred  streams  to  murmur  free. 

Then  let  me  pine  in  sorrow  never, 

Since  all  my  nights  may  change  to  day  ; 

Let  faith  and  hope  sustain  me  ever, 
When  clouds  of  gloom  o'erspread  my  way ; 

So  when  earth's  cares  are  past  to  me, 

I  hope — I  know  I  shall  be  free.  C. 


THE  SPHERE  OF  THE  STUDENT. 

(it  was  near  the  close  of  one  of  the  last  vacations,  that  I  had 
been  walking  with  an  aged  man,,  till  at  length  we  approached 
the  banks  of  the  Connecticut,  and  stopped  a  few  moments  to 
gaze  at  the  scenery  around,  and  the  water  as  it  dashed  along 
with  unusual  impetuosity.  We  stood  in  silence  for  several  mo- 
ments, but  at  length  the  old  man,  laying  his  hand  upon  my 
shoulder,  said,  "  Young  man,  do  you  see  the  water  before  you? 
Do  you  see  the  surface  rushing  on,  foaming  and  breaking?  Do 
you  see  how  it  whirls  and  eddies?  Do  you  see  it  overflowing 
its  natural  bank  and  carrying  destruction  in  its  course  ?  Young 
man,  said  he,  with  peculiar  emphasis,  do  you  know  that  there 
is  an  under  current,  which  ever  moves  on  in  its  own  appropri- 
ate channel,  unaffected  by  the  fretful  current  above?  You  see 
the  two  currents,  and  know  the  benefit  of  the  one,  and  the  dis- 
astrous effects  of  the  other.  But  do  you  see  nothing  in  life  like 
these  two  currents?  Yes,  young  man,  life  has  two  currents, 
one  the  slow,  calm,  but  irresistible  current  of  truth,  in  whose 
tide  move  the  noble  and  fearless  spirits,  whose  deeds  are  for  all 
time,  for  universal  man;  the  other  the  frothy,  fretful  foam  of 
the  surface,  where  float  babblers,,  and  shallow-pated  advisers,, 
things  (not  men)  of  a  tumultuous,  excitable  day.  Think  of  it, 
and  be  wise."  "  But,  sit,  "  said  he,  "  and  I  will  tell  you  of  an 
incident  that,  in  my  college  days,  occurred  in  this  place.  "  I 
thought  that  it  must  be  something  deeply  interesting,  from  the 
animation,  yet  half-suppressed  sigh,  with  which  he  bade  me  sit 
on  the  rock  by  his  side.  It  was  just  that  time  of  day,  when 
in  solitude  we  feel  a  sweet,  thoughtful  melancholy  stealing  over 
us,  when  we  shut  the  working-day  world  from  our  thoughts,  and 
commune  with  nature.  The  sun's  last  rays  lingered  around  the 
distant  mountain  tops,  and  tinged  with  its  mellow,  golden  light 
a  few  eastern  clouds.  The  birds,  all  except  the  wakeful  whip- 
poorwill,  had  ceased  their  song  and  sought  repose.  No  sound 
struck  the  ear,  but  the  water  as  it  broke  upon  the  shore,  or  the 
evening  note  of  a  distant  bird.     All  indeed  was  quiet  and  silent, 
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as  I  sat  beside  the  old  man,  leaning  upon  his  cane,  and  gazed 
at  his  venerable  look,  his  wrinkled  cheek,  the  high  noble  brow, 
the  bright,  expressive  eye,  lighting  up  with  renewed  expression 
as  he  went  on  with  his  tale.  I  could  not  resist  the  feeling  that 
I  was  listening  to  prophetic  wisdom.  Said  he,  "Forty-four 
years  since,  I  was  a  member  of  a  New  England  college.  Near 
the  close  of  one  summer  term,  I,  with  three  classmates,  had 
concluded  to  try  our  fortune  on  the  river.  With  one  of  them, 
I  had  carefully  built  a  strong,  but  slow-sailing  boat.  The  other 
two  built  a  light  one  of  birch  bark,  poorly  fitted  to  carry  them 
safely  down  the  stream.  But  they  were  young  and  fearless  of 
danger,  and  were  determined  to  try  their  fortune.  On  as  bright 
a  morning  as  ever  shone  from  heaven,  we  started  in  high  spirits. 
They  sailed  faster  than  we,  and  sported  along  the  shore,  shoot- 
ing game,  or  indulging  their  curiosity  with  whatever  attracted 
their  notice.  We  moved  on  safely  the  first  day.  The  second 
day  we  started  again,  but  the  river  had  swollen  so  much  during 
the  night  that  it  was  with  extreme  difficulty  they  could  manage 
their  boat.  We  had  not  gone  far,  when  we  heard  the  roar  of 
the  water  dashing  over  the  falls,  and  saw  them  in  the  current, 
struggling,  as  for  life,  to  reach  the  shore.  Their  boat  had  up- 
set, and  they  were  in  the  water.  We  pressed  forward  in  our 
strong  boat,  saved  one  who  succeeded  in  getting  from  the  main 
current,  but  the  other,  the  bright,  the  noble  Reynolds,  had  gone 
too  far,  had  been  carelessly  drawn  into  the  current,  and  now 
we  saw  him  dashed  over  the  falls,  and  sink,  to  rise  no  more. 

Such  is  my  story,  young  man.  Can  you  apply,  and  from  it 
learn  a  useful  lesson?  "  I  waited  several  moments  in  silence, 
till  at  length  he  spoke  again.  "Young  man,  remember  my 
words.  It  is  the  advice  of  one  who  has  lived  many  years,  and 
has  learned,  and  been  more  benefited  by  following  out,  the 
principles  suggested  by  this  incident,  than  from  all  else  beside. 
I  have  watched  long  and  closely  the  failures  and  success  of  in- 
dividuals. I  have  seen  the  proudest  hopes  blasted,  and  the 
noblest  genius  fritter  away  life,  accomplishing  nothing  worthy 
the  name  of  man.  I  have  seen  too,  ordinary  talent,  to  all  ap- 
pearance at  first,  rise,  and   by  untiring   perseverance,  inscribe 
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their  names  high  on  the  temple  of  fame,  among  that  glorious 
band,  who  like  suns  shall  shine  with  undimmed lustre  forever.  I 
again  say,  remember  my  words.  I  speak  to  you  on  the  verge 
of  the  tomb.  Do  not  enter  public  life  till  you  are  prepared  to 
act  freely  and  nobly.  Cultivate  your  finer  and  nobler  feelings. 
Do  not  float  along  on  the  surface  of  society,  heedless  and 
thoughtless.  Do  not  rush  into  life,  unprepared  to  contend  man- 
fully with  the  surging  elements.  If  you  would  have  your  deeds 
remembered  by  posterity,  fix  your  eye  on  the  pole  star  of  truth, 
and  then  move  on  regardless  of  party  excitements,  and  disputes, 
for, 

"  On  life's  vast  sea  diversely  we  sail, 
Reason  the  chart,  but  passion  the  gale." 

We  parted,  but  the  place,  the  stillness  of  the  hour,  the  ven- 
erable, almost  saint-like  appearance  of  the  old  man,  as  he  ad- 
monished me  with  such  energy,  made  so  deep  an  impression  up- 
on my  mind  at  the  time,  that  I  shall  never  forget  it,  and  from 
that  time  to  the  present,  whenever  I  have  watched  the  tide  of 
affairs,  I  have  found  his  words  true,  and  I  trust  the  reader  will 
pardon  me,  if  I  have  seemed  somewhat  tedious  in  introducing 
the  circumstance,  interesting  to  me,  which  has  led  to  the  fol- 
lowing reflections  upon  the  danger  that  the  young  man,  espe- 
cially the  scholar,  may  engage  too  soon  in  the  excitements  and 
active  business  of  life. 

Let  us  for  a  moment,  look  at  the  professions  in  our  country, 
and  I  believe,  if  we  study  into  the  history  of  those  who  have 
become  eminent  as  scholars,  authors,  or  in  any  other  way,  we 
shall  find  that  they  did  not  enter  public  life,  till  they  had  well 
prepared  in  retirement.  True,  a  splendid  genius,  without  hav- 
ing studied  in  retirement,  may  occasionally,  like  a  thunderbolt, 
dart  across  the  horizon,  and  cause  every  one  to  look  with  won- 
der and  astonishment  at  the  phenomenon.  But  still,  even  these, 
"  nature's  children,  "  if  we  examine  their  private  history,  we 
shall  in  almost  every  case  find,  that  if  they  did  not  study  books 
in  solitude,  they  did  closely  study  nature,  that  they  did  study 
the  passions,  the  hopes  and  fears,  the  joys  and  sorroAvs,  and 
every  characteristic  of  the  mind  of  man.     In  the  nature  of  the 
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case  it  must  be  so.  Every  one,  especially  every  student,  knows 
how  the  excitements  of  the  present  day,  if  he  engage  in  them 
at  all,  unfit  him  for  calm  and  sober  thought.  It  breaks  up  and 
destroys  the  resolutions  and  better  judgments  of  our  sober 
hours.  We  cannot,  if  engaged  in  the  contest  with  undisciplined 
mind  and  judgment,  form  an  unbiassed  opinion,  upon  any  sub- 
ject connected  with  party,  for  party  governs,  and  not  principle. 
If  you  state  a  question,  and  prove  it  as  clearly  as  any  proposi- 
tion in  Euclid,  if  it  prove  anything  against  the  party  to  which 
one  belongs,  he  will  work  round  it,  or  over  it,  or  as  a  last  resort, 
say,  "Well,  I  know  it  is  not  so,  and  that  is  enough!  "  If  any 
measure  is  proposed  by  the  leader  of  a  party,  the  majority  of 
the  party  support  it  at  all  hazards.  Principle  seems  to  be 
nothing,  party  everything.  How  very  important  then,  that 
scholars  especially  should  stand  aloof  from  party  contests.  I 
would  not  say  that  parties  in  a  republic  should  not  exist,  because 
in  the  nature  of  the  case,  if  there  is  a  republic,  there  must  and 
will  be  parties.  But  I  do  say  that  the  scholar,  or  the  young 
man  who  feels  a  patriotic  glow  in  his  breast,  for  his  own  inter- 
est, for  the  interest  and  welfare  of  his  country,  should  stand  as 
a  spectator,  till  in  private,  he  is  prepared,  as  a  man,  to  decide 
what  is  truth  and  what  is  error,  and  defend  principle  against  the 
attacks  of  demagogues  and  knaves.  Why  do  we  hear  so  many 
senseless  hurrahs  and  commotions  in  society?  Why  so  many 
young  men,  in  early  life  applauded  as  geniuses,  but  their  names 
never  heard  when  they  become  men?  The  truth  is,  they  never 
become  men;  they  are  always  boys.  They  are  always  floating 
on  the  surface.  It  is  because  we  have  so  many  of  these  "  intel- 
lectual babies,  "  who,  before  they  are  freed  from  their  swathing 
clothes,  rush  into  the  whirl  of  popular  tumult,  adopt  some  theory, 
and  think  to  convert  the  world  in  a  day.  These  puny  Tom 
Thumbs,  like  the  bubbles  on  the  river's  surface,  may  glisten  by 
the  reflection  of  borrowed  light,  for  a  few  moments,  and  then 
vanish  from  our  sight.  But  it  is  an  injury  to  society,  and  the 
advancement  of  truth.  Most  seem  to  adopt  the  theory  that  a 
few  years  spent  in  the  bustle  of  public  business,  qualifies  a  man 
to  act  in  any  sphere  of  life ;  that  this  long  and  severe  training 
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'of  the  mind  destroys  the  vigor  and  originality  of  genius.  But 
why  do  we  see  so  many  in  every  profession  who  may  emphatic- 
ally be  called  quacks'?  It  is  because  there  is  a  false  notion 
prevalent  in  community,  that  he  who  can  make  the  most  noise, 
who  can  join  soonest  in  the  general  shout,  is  the  man.  They 
forget  that  it  is  the  mighty  Amazon,  which  moves  on  slowly  but 
silently,  but  the  frothy  mountain  stream  that  dashes  down  the 
rocks  with  continued  murmurings.  We  are  deceived  by  those 
who  are  continually  preaching  the  benefits  of  a  practical  edu- 
cation. It  is  practical,  but  practical  only  because  it  is  all  prac- 
tice, with  no  theory.  It  is  true,  we  have  some  noble  exceptions 
to  these  remarks.  We  may  be  justly  proud  of  a  few,  who  have 
dared  to  break  away  from  these  false  notions  of  the  majority, 
and  have  risen  to  an  eminence  where  they  will  stand  as  bright 
stars  forever.  But  there  seems  to  be  a  distrust  of  the  studious, 
thoughtful  man;  he  is  considered  cold  and  heartless,  while  at 
the  same  time,  he  is  laying  the  foundation  of  a  fame  as  lasting 
as  time  itself. 

It  is  foolishness,  say  the  multitude,  to  study  ten  or  twelve 
years,  to  find  out  that  we  know  nothing.  Nor  are  these  the 
words  of  the  ignorant  alone;  this  cry  of  immediate  utility  has 
infected  every  class  and  profession;  it  has  polluted  the  shrines 
of  our  holy  religion,  dimmed  the  lustre  of  the  brightest  gems  of 
intellect,  withered  the  poet's  laurels,  and  with  vandal  hands, 
would  destroy  every  thing  lovely  in  nature,  or  beautiful  in  art; 
it  would  strip  the  tree  of  its  foliage,  and  present  us  its  naked 
branches,  would  enter  Paradise  itself,  trample  upon  every  flower 
that  blows,  plant  briers  and  thorns  instead  of  the  modest,  blush- 
ing rose.  'Tis  an  old  but  true  maxim,  that  "drinking  little  in- 
toxicates the  brain,  but  drinking  deep  sobers  us  again.  "  Who 
does  not  recollect  with  what  elated  feelings  he  performed  the 
last  sum  in  arithmetic,  at  the  district  school?  Who  has  not 
seen  the  boldness  and  self-sufficiency  of  some  country  peda- 
gogue, as  he  talked  so  pompously  of  learning  and  its  uses? 
They  would  (and  many  of  them  do)  make  community  believe 
that  they  are  the  most  learned  men  in  existence.  Who  has  not 
seen  those  pests   and   nuisances,    rightly  called    quacks,  who 
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would  fain  have  us  believe  that  a  man  may  live  forever,  with 
nothing  but  a  steam-box  and  one  herb?     But  above  all  we  are 
beset  on  every  side  by  pretended  reformers  in  morals  and  poli- 
ties, a  long-haired,  smooth-faced  gentry,   who  rise  up  and  im- 
agine that  they  are  commissioned  of  high  heaven  to  reform  the 
world,  or  as  apostles  of  liberty,  must  snatch  their  dear  country 
from  ruin.     "Listen  to  old  men?  No!  They  are  bigoted;  they 
know  nothing.  "     These   gaudy  butterflies  may  float  about  and 
please  for  awhile,    but   it  is   only   for  a   day.     These  saplings 
(perhaps  sap-heads  would   be  a  better  epithet)  may  start   forth 
in  a  day,  but  as  soon  as  the  tempest  rises  they  fall.     It  is  the 
sturdy  oak,  the  growth  of  centuries,  sending  its  roots  deep  into 
the  earth,  that  bids    defiance   to  the   storms   and  the  scathing 
lightnings  of  heaven.     But  why  may  these  remarks  apply  more 
particularly  to  our  own  country?     It  is  because  this  utilitarian 
spirit  has  infected  every   class  of  our  citizens.     It  is  because 
our  community  is  governed  too  much  by  their  excitable  feelings. 
The  better,  the   finer  feelings  of  the  soul  are   smothered  and 
neglected.     We   are  too  eager  to  gain  notoriety  before  we  are 
qualified  to  maintain  it.     It  seems  to  be  the  motto  of  all,  "  To- 
day is  the  ship  I  sail  in,  in  spite  of  yesterdays  and  to-morrows.  " 
We  unwittingly  imbibe  this  sentiment  of  the  multitude,  but  alas! 
too  late  are  we  roused  from  the  delusion.     I  do  not  say  that  he 
who  has  had  experience   in   life,  who   has   studied  nature  and 
books  long  and  closely,  who  in  the  truest  sense  may  be  called  a 
scholar,  who  has  judgment  and  decision  enough  to  stem  the  cur- 
rent, may  not  enter  the  arena;  but  I  do  say,   for  the  youthful 
stripling,  before  his  education  is  complete,  it  is  madness!     It  is 
too  true  that  we  have  not  a  few  of  these  smooth-faced  politicians, 
who,  because  their  father  belonged  to  a  particular  party,  adopt 
the  same  theory,  read  one  or  two  speeches,  and  then  mount  the 
rostrum,  to  teach  men  their  duty  to  their  country,  and  in  the 
sacred  name  of  liberty,   call  upon  old  men,  who  perhaps  faced 
the    enemy    in    battling  for  liberty;  yes,   who    stand   up,    and 
with  effeminate  voice  call  them  to  the  rescue  of  freedom.    Shame 
on  such  nonsense!     To  the  scholar  especially  this  is  one  of  the 
greatest  hindrances  to  success.    Look  at  the  mighty  monuments 
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of  genius  raised  for  all  time,  by  such  as  Homer,  Virgil,  Milton 
and  others.  It  is  said  that  Butler  was  twenty  years  in  writing 
his  analogy,  a  work  unsurpassed  for  comprehensiveness  of 
thought  aud  soundness  of  argument,  a  work  not  for  a  day,  but 
to  be  read  and  studied  as  long  as  the  English  language  has  a 
name.  These  men  read  and  studied  deeply  and  long.  They 
wrote  slowly  and  with  care;  and  so  it  must  be  with  all  who 
would  write  for  posterity.  Egypt  undoubtedly  had  many  cities, 
but  where  are  they?  Gone,  forever  gone;  the  eternal  granite 
pyramids  alone  rise  triumphant  over  time  and  its  devastations. 
So  let  the  scholar  lay  firm  his  foundations,  and  then  build,  and 
build,  placing  one  stone  upon  another,  till  he  has  erected  a  pyr- 
amid that  shall  defy  the  attacks  of  time  and  change. 

The  true  scholar  must  retire  from  the  dusty  strife  of  every 
day  life,  he  must  woo  solitude  as  a  bride.  We  do  not  say  that 
he  must  take  himself  entirely  away  from  his  fellow  men,  but  that 
he  must  associate  with  them  only  to  learn  from  them.  Who  is 
it  that  knows  best  the  workings  of  the  mind?  Can  he  who  is 
constantly  engaged  in  party  contests,  and  who  commences  early 
in  life,  explain  the  various  phenomena  of  the  mind?  Can  he 
tell  what  chord  the  orator  must  strike,  to  rouse  the  passions,  or 
win  the  affections;  or  can  he  thrill  the  chords  that  vibrate  sweet 
harmony  to  the  soul?  The  farthest  from  it  possible.  It  must 
be  the  man  who  retires  to  his  study,  and  learns  from  the  expe- 
rience of  past  ages,  and  to  whom  the  out-goings  and  deep- 
searchings  of  the  immortal  geniuses  of  past  ages  are  as  famil- 
iar as  school-boy  tales;  who  in  sweet  communion,  can  feel  as 
they  felt,  can  weep  and  sigh  with  them;  can  be  touched  at  the 
recital  of  others'  woes,  and  with  them  follow  every  vibration  of 
the  chords  of  the  soul.  Contrast  for  a  moment,  the  situation  of 
two  young  men,  and  see  which  is  best  fitting  himself  for  the 
defence  of  truth  and  right.  The  one  is  in  the  hot  contest  of 
party  strife,  his  worst  passions  roused,  governed  by  no  principle 
but  party,  swayed  by  no  interest  but  self.  The  other  seeks  sol- 
itude, and  there, 

"  Finds  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks, 
Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  every  thing.  " 

J 
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He  retires  and  studies  himself,  looks  abroad  and  surveys  na- 
ture, and  while  he  contemplates  its  thousand  beauties,  there  is 
thrown  around  his  soul  such  a  sweet  heavenly  feeling  that  he 
seems  almost  in  communion  with  the  Deity  himself.  In  the 
darkness  and  gloom  of  night,  a  soothing  melancholy  hovers 
around  his  pillow;  his  dreams  are  perhaps  sometimes  with  the 
sighing  and  sorrowing  children  of  men,  but  oftener  in  fairy  land, 
wandering  among  fragrant  flowers,  inhaling  their  delicious  odor, 
binding  his  brow  with  bright,  fadeless  garlands,  and  drinking 
from  the  gushing  fountains.  The  grand  and  sublime  in  nature, 
the  cloud-capt  mountains,  the  roar  of  old  ocean,  the  ten  thous- 
and worlds  wheeling  around  and  above,  excite  him  to  high  and 
lofty  aspirations.  At  twilight's  lovely  hour,  he  communes  too 
with  nature;  not  a  leaf  moves  in  the  passing  breeze,  not  a  bird 
tunes  his  evening  song,  not  a  cloud  flits  across  the  sky,  but  con- 
tributes to  his  joy.  Not  a  star  twinkles  on  the  mantle  of  night, 
but  his  busy  fancy  visits  and  peoples  it  with  beings  lovely  and 
happy.  The  morning  too  finds  him  again  with  nature.  He 
walks  forth,  ascends  the  mountain,  turns  his  eye  to  the  blue 
vault  above,  the  broad,  the  beautiful  landscape  around;  lays 
his  ear  to  the  earth,  and  listens,  and  ten  thousand  harmonies 
come  to  his  ear,  the  ocean's  roar,  the  earthquake's  shock,  the 
volcano's  heavings,  the  tinkling  of  dancing  rivulets — indeed, 
all,  all  nature,  seems  tuning  harmonious  concords,  which  vibrate 
in  his  soul.  His  mind  feasts  on  the  lovely  the  beautiful,  and* 
the  sublime  in  nature,  gilds  every  thought  with  the  rainbow 
colorings  of  love  and  beauty,  sends  his  fancy  through  creation, 
visits  every  star  that  shines,  and  indeed,  while  he  studies  the 
present,  makes  all  contribute  to  soothe,  refine  and  elevate  the 
soul.  But  while  the  true  scholar,  and  the  man  who  would  live 
for  posterity,  must  lay  the  foundation  of  his  mental  acquisitions 
amid  the  scenes  I  have  described,  and  live  in  them,  we  would 
by  no  means  have  him  neglect  the  study  of  his  fellow  men. 
With  a  mind  tremblingly  alive  to  the  beauties  of  nature,  so  that 
nothing  lovely  or  sublime  will  fail  to  thrill  the  delicate  fibre  of 
his  sensitive  soul,  but  still  firm  and  unwavering  in  the  support 
of  truth  and  principle,   we  would  have  the  scholar  leave  hi& 
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lading  strings,  and  step  forth  into  the  arena,  and  he  will  be 
like  Napoleon  before  his  mighty  armies,  prepared  calmly  to  di- 
rect and  control  the  troubled  elements.  If  before  he  possessed 
the  club  of  Hercules,  he  will  now  be  the  Hercules  to  wield  it. 
If  before  he  had  the  eagle's  talons,  he  will  now  have  the  eagle's 
eye,  to  look  and  soar  into  the  pure  and  holy  region  of  truth  and 
light.  If  scholars  of  the  present  day  would  adopt  this  principle, 
and  free  community  from  all  prejudice  against  the  scholar,  then 
indeed  might  we  hope  for  a  golden  age,  then  indeed  should  we 
be  free  from  the  every  day  excitements,  got  up  by  these  itine- 
rant lecturers,  baby  politicians,  and  a  host  of  nuisances,  floating 
along,  excitement  their  only  aliment  and  support,  among  a  peo- 
ple misled  by  a  false,  utilitarian  spirit.  When  scholars  shall  do 
this  fearlessly  will  it  be  true,  that  "nature,  too  long  the  mother 
of  dwarfs,  shall  reimburse  itself  by  a  brood  of  Titans,  who  shall 
laugh  and  leap  in  the  continent,  and  run  up  the  mountains  of 
the  West  with  the  errand  of  genius  and  of  love.  " 

Harco, 
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On  all  hands  man's  existence  is  converted  into  a  preparation 
for  existence.  We  do  not  properly  live  in  these  days,  but,  eve- 
rywhere, with  patent  inventions  and  complex  arrangements,  are 
getting  ready  to  live  ;  like  that  King  of  Epirus,  who  Was  all 
his  lifetime  preparing  to  take  his  ease,  but  must  first  conquer 
the  world.  The  end  is  lost  in  the  means.  Life  is  smothered 
in  appliances.  We  cannot  get  to  ourselves,  there  are  so  many 
external  comforts  to  wade  through.  Consciousness  stops  half 
way.  Reflection  is  dissipated  in  the  circumstances  of  our  en- 
vironment. Goodness  is  exhausted  in  aids  to  goodness,  and 
all  the  vigor  and  health  of  the  soul  is  expended  in  quack 
contrivances  to  build  it  up.  O  !  for  some  moral  Alaric,  one  is 
tempted  to  exclaim,  who  should  sweep  away,  with  one  fell  swoop 
all  that  has  been  in  this  kind, — all  the  manuals  and  false  pre- 
tensions of  modern  culture,  and  place  man  once  more  on  the 
eternal  basis  of  original  Nature.  We  are  paying  dearer  than 
we  imagine  for  our  boasted  improvements.  The  highest  life,— 
the  highest  enjoyment,  the  point  at  which,  after  all  our  wander- 
ing, we  mean  to  land,  is  the  life  of  the  mind — the  enjoyment  of 
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thought.  Between  this  life  and  any  point  of  outward  existence, 
there  is  never  but  one  step,  and  that  step  is  the  act  of  the  will, 
which  no  aids  from  without  can  supersede  or  even  facilitate. 
We  travel  round  and  round  in  a  circle  of  facilities,  and  come 
at  last  to  the  point  from  which  we  set  out.  The  mortal  leap  re- 
mains still  to  be  made. 

*7t»  -TT-  -7T  w  *7r  ~3r  -vp 

Every  period  has  its  own  wants,  and  different  epochs  require 
different  discipline.  There  are  times  when  mankind  are  serv- 
ed by  conformity;  and  there  are  times  when  a  sterner  discipline 
is  required  to  revive  the  heroic  spirit  in  a  puny  and  servile  age. 
When  the  Athenian  mind,  emasculated  by  the  luxury  which 
succeeded  the  Persian  wars,  and  corrupted  by  the  mischievous 
doctrines  of  the  Sophists,  had  lost  its  fine  sense  of  justice  and 
truth,  then  arose  with  austere  front  and  wholesome  defiance, 
the  Cynics  and  the  Stoics,  whose  fan  was  in  their  hands,  and 
whose  lives  went  deeper  than  Plato's  words.  That  the  present 
is  a  period  when  examples  like  these  would  not  be  unprofitable, 
no  one,  I  think,  can  doubt,  who  has  considered  well  its  char- 
acteristic tendencies  and  wants — the  want  of  courage,  the  want 
of  faith,  the  hollowness  of  Church  and  State,  the  shallowness  of 
teachers, 

"  Whose  lean  and  flashy  songs 
Grate  on  their  scrannel  pipes  of  wretched  straw/' 

the  hunger  of  the  taught,  who  "look  up  and  are  not  fed,"  and 
the  frequent  protest,  which  he  who  listens  may  hear  from  all 
the  better  spirits  in  the  land.  The  time  has  come  when  good 
words  are  no  longer  of  any  avail.  Book-teaching  has  become 
effete.  No  man  teaches  with  authority.  All  are  eager  to 
speak,  none  are  willing  to  hear.  What  the  age  requires  is  not 
books,  but  example,  high,  heroic  example;  not  words  but  deeds; 
not  societies  but  men, — men  who  shall  have  their  root  in  them- 
selves, and  attract  and  convert  the  world  by  the  beauty  of  their 
fruits.  All  truth  must  be  lived  before  it  can  be  adequately 
known  or  taught.  Men  are  anterior  to  systems.  Great  doc- 
trines are  not  the  origin,  but  the  product  of  great  lives.  The 
Cynie  practice  must  precede  the  Stoic  philosophy  and  out  of 
Diogenes'  tub  come  forth  in  the  end  the  wisdom  of  EpictetuSj 
the  eloquence  of  Seneca,  and  the  piety  of  Antonine. 

On  this  ground  I  am  disposed  to  rejoice  in  those  radical 
movements,  which  are  every  where  springing  up  in  the  discon- 
tented spirits  and  misguided  efforts  of  modern  reform.  Perfec- 
tionism, Grahamism,  Nonresistance,  and  all  the  forms  of  ultra- 
ism,  blind  and  headlong  as  they  seem,  have  yet  a  meaning 
which,  if  it  cannot  command  assent,  must  at  least  preclude 
contempt.     They  are  the  gvopings  of  men  who  have  waked  too 
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soon,  while  the  rest  of  mankind  are  yet  wrapt  in  sleep,  and  the 
new  day  still  tarries  in  the  East.  The  philosopher  sees  through 
these  efforts,  and  knows  that  they  are  not  the  light  that  is  to 
come;  but  he  feels  that  they  are  sent  to  bear  witness  of  the 
light,  and  hails  them  as  the  welcome  tokens  of  approaching 
day.  However  our  reason  may  disallow,  however  our  taste 
may  reject  them,  the  thoughtful  mind  will  perceive  there  the 
symptoms  of  a  vitality  which  appears  nowhere  else.  They  are 
the  life,  however  spasmodic,  of  this  generation.  There,  or  no- 
where, beats  the  heart  of  the  century.  Thus  the  new  in 
Church  and  State  is  always  preceded  by  a  cynical,  radical 
spirit,  which  wages  war  with  the  old.  Everv  genuine  reform 
has  its  preacher  in  the  wilderness.  First  the  Cynic  John  with 
hair  cloth  and  fasts,  then  the  God-man  Jesus  with  the  bread  of 
life. 


Obituaries. 


SOLOMON  MORRILL  PINGREE, 
Died  at  Franklin,  the  20th  inst.,  in  the  20th  year  of  his  age.  He 
pursued  his  preparatory  studies  at  Meriden  Academy.  Having  gradu- 
ated  at  Dartmouth  College  in  July  last,  he  retired  to  the  quiet  residence 
of  his  mother  and  sister,  the  only  survivors  of  his  father's  family,  al- 
ready weakened  by  the  consumption,  which  in  a  few  months  had  become 
too  firmly  fixed  to  be  removed ;  and  here  his  afflicted  friends  were  able 
to  minister  the  kindest  alleviations  of  the  last  hour  to  him,  on  whom 
they  were  wont  to  look  as  their  hope  and  dearest  idol  on  earth,  while 
he  breathed  out  his  life  in  peace,  and  gave  up  his  youthful  hopes  with- 
out a  sigh.  We  cannot  contemplate  his  character,  but  with  the  highest 
approbation  and  delight.  Let  his  memory  be  sweet :  one  highly  favor- 
ed of  nature  for  a  time,  is  composed  in  her  rest.  We  are  in  little 
danger  of  speaking  too  highly  of  his  intellectual  or  moral  power. 
With  a  disposition  of  the  finest  mould,  having  about  it  i'cw  of  those 
points  which  we  would  change,  he  seemed  endowed  with  a  power  that 
was  his  own ;  a  native  talent,  and  this  ivas  assisted  by  a  high  cultivation^ 
He  was  retired  in  his  habits,  quite,  and  stood  alone,  but  it  was  in  his 
strength,  and  when  he  appeared,  he  showed  what  he  had  been  doing 
while  absent.  He  clearly  evinced  a  discriminating  mind,  of  noble 
thought,  of  an  elevated,  independent  spirit,  of  an  enthusiastic  energy 
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and  eloquence  in  debate.  His  was  recognized,  by  the  clearest  indica- 
tions, as  a  leading  mind,  full  of  originality  and  good  purposes,  which 
never  fails  to  exert  a  powerful  influence  in  the  world.  He  was  one  of 
the  youngest  of  his  class,  but  none  made  greater  improvement  during 
his  college  life.  He  was  ambitious,  but  not  so  as  to  diminish  the  merit 
of  others,  but  to  raise  himself;  arid  the  power  of  his  mind  may  have 
carried  him  beyond  the  strength  of  his  body,  and  hastened  the  end  we 
mourn ;  but  at  last  it  was  subdued  to  a  better  obedience  in  Christ ;  for 
while  he  hoped  to  live,  he  Wished  for  life  only  to  devote  it  to  the  minis- 
try of  the  New  Testament*  He  became  hopefully  pious  in  his  last 
spring  term,  and  although  prevented  from  making  a  public  profession 
by  ill  health,  yet  he  walked  with  God,  and  was  taught  by  him  to  give 
up  the  world  and  go  out  of  it  with  joy.  His  character  deserves  more 
than  these  brief  limits  will  allow  me  to  contribute  to  his  memory,  yet 
if  not  recorded  here,  all  these  things  shall  rest  in  our  minds  forever. 

He  was  the  fifth  who  have  fallen  in  death,  from  the  class  of  1840,  and 
the  second  from  the  first  editors  of  the  Dartmouth. 

A  Classmate.- 

CYRUS  DICKEY. 

Death  has  entered  our  circle,  and  a  brother  has  fallen.  Dickey,  of 
the  Senior  Class,  is  dead.  He  who  was  among  us  so  lately,  in  the 
maturity  of  mental  and  bodily  strength,  has  gone  to  the  spirit  land, 
"  where  the  weary  are  at  rest.  " 

It  is  not  in  the  spirit  of  pompous  eulogy,  that  we  speak  of  him  as  one 
of  the  choice  spirits  and  bright  ornaments  of  his  class  and  the  college. 
Endearing  associations  cluster  thickly  around  his  memory,  and  to  recall 
these  associations  affords  us  a  melancholy  pleasure.  As  a  man,  he  was 
characterized  by  those  qualities  of  the  mind  and  heart,  which  made 
him  solicitous  to  regard  the  feelings  and  interests  of  his  fellows  as  well 
as  his  own.  He  was  above  the  dictates  of  a  selfish  and  time-serving 
policy,  and  was  sedulously  observant  of  those  principles  and  actions 
that  constitute  true  honor.  As  a  scholar,  it  was  his  object  in  the  regu- 
lation of  his  studies  and  pursuits,  to  develope  in  due  proportion  those 
native  powers  of  mind  which  he  had  carefully  analyzed.  A  careful 
observer  could  easily  perceive  that  his  mind  was  not  entirely  engrossed 
by  the  routine  of  college  studies ;  much  of  his  time  was  devoted  to  read- 
ing, writing  and  reflection,  and  especially  the  latter,  on  account  of 
which  he  possessed  a  maturity  of  judgment  and  purity  of  taste  rarely 
met  with.  As  a  Christian,  his  piety  was  that  of  the  heart,  free  from 
the  conceits  of  a  fancied  perfection,  or  the  impulses  of  enthusiasm* 
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To  appreciate  it,  an  intimacy  with  him  was  necessary,  that  would  en- 
able the  observer  to  know  the  secret  springs  of  his  conduct  and  the 
ruling  principles  of  his  actions.  In  his  last  hours  it  shone  with  a  se- 
rene and  steady  light,  and  as  the  end  of  life  drew  near,  it  elevated  him 
above  the  fear  of  death,  and  illumined  the  prospect  of  immortality. 
He  died  among  his  friends  at  Keene,  Sept.  30th,  where  he  was  interred 
Oct.  2d, 

"  Manibus  date  lilia  pluris  3 
Purpureas  spargam  flores 

— — -~et  fungar  in  am 
Munere. " 


WILLIAM  FULLER  ANDREWS, 
Formerly  a  member  of  the  present  Sophomore  Class,  died  at  Ipswich, 
Mass,,  August  27,  1840,  Mr.  A.  enjoyed  but  limited  opportunities  for 
the  pursuit  of  literary  knowledge  while  young,  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen 
became  an  apprentice  in  Boston,  where  he  remained  principally  until 
twenty-one.  He  then,  having  determined  to  pursue  a  course  of  study, 
repaired  to  Andover,  and  soon  gave  evidence  of  an  unconquerable  res- 
olution to  become  thoroughly  master  of  every  difficulty  in  his  pursuits, 
and  hence  quickly  became  noted  as  an  excellent  linguist.  His  conduct 
was  in  all  respects  blameless.  The  object  for  which  he  engaged  in 
Study,  and  which  ever  seemed  as  a  guiding  star  to  all  his  actions,  was 
an  ardent  desire  to  live  for  the  good  of  his  fellow  men,  to  become  a 
faithful  and  efficient  minister  of  the  New  Testament,  and  pour  the  pure 
light  of  truth  into  those  regions  where  "  gross  darkness  covers  the  peo- 
ple. "  He  regulated  all  things  in  such  a  manner  as  to  subserve  the 
great  end  for  which  he  lived.  In  all  his  pursuits  systematic,  he  was 
able  to  accomplish  more  as  a  scholar  and  Christian  than  most  in  like 
situations.  Mr,  Andrews  began  to  be  afflicted  with  a  cough  two  weeks 
after  his  arrival  at  this  place,  at  the  commencement  of  the  fall  term  of 
1839,  which  continued  till  his  death.  Christian  fortitude  and  resigna- 
tion were  exhibited  during  all  his  illness,  and  he  resigned  his  spirit, 
with  bright  hopes  of  immortality,  to  God,  who  gave  it. 

Rise,  spirit,  to  the  realms  of  bliss}  » 

No  longer  sin  can  fetter  thee  j  fc. 

Where  everlasting  pleasure  is,  { 
Utter  a  spirit's  symphony. 
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STEPHEN  D.  S.  GIBSON. 

"  O  Death!  thou  dreaded  thing,  thy  ghostly  shape 
Stands  in  our  avenues  of  fairest  hope.  " 

It  becomes  our  painful  duty  to  publicly  record  at  this  time  the  death 
of  a  Brother  Member  of  the  Medical  Class;  a  duty  painful  indeed, 
because  by  it  Ave  are  not  only  reminded  that  one  of  our  number  has 
taken  his  final  leave  of  us,  and  all  earthly  objects  that  were  dear  to  him, 
but  that  we  too  are  mortal.  The  subject  of  this  notice  was  a  native  of 
Sanbornton  in  this  state,  where  he  spent  some  seventeen  years  of  his 
early  life,  and  imbibed  those  moral  principles  of  action,  to  which  he  so 
strictly  adhered  in  his  later  years,  when,  having  lost  his  father,  he  left 
the  maternal  roof  and  entered  upon  the  wide  world,  to  become  the  arti- 
ficer of  his  own  fortune.  He  was  oppressed,  it  is  true,  by  "  the  pinching 
hand  of  poverty,"  but  gave  himself  none  the  less  to  his  studies,  upon 
which  he  was  ever  assiduously  engaged,  until  debilitating  sickness 
compelled  him  to  relinquish  them.  In  August  he  came  among  us  in 
health,  and  died  Oct  25,  aged  21  years,  after  a  confinement  of  some 
three  weeks,  and  we  may  justly  say  of  him,  in  the  language  of  Dr» 
Young, 

"  Not  even  Gibson  had  bespoke  his  shroud ; 

Nor  had  he  cause  j  a  warning  was  denied." 

JOSIAH  GILMAN, 
A  member  of  the  Junior  Class,  from  Sanbornton  in  this  state,  died 
on  Wednesday,  the  28th  inst.  He  died,  as  he  had  lived,  a  humble  be- 
liever in  the  Christian  faith.  That  Savior  whom  he  had  trusted  and 
served  in  life,  was  with  him  in  his  last  hours.  Tranquil  and  confident 
amid  the  shades  of  the  dark  valley,  he  has  left  to  his  bereaved  friends 
and  classmates  a  source  of  ineffable  consolation,  and  furnished  another 
instance  of  the  reality  and  power  of  the  Christian's  hope, 

Si  Tovg  Qavoviag  £Ttth](jotus6a  rtoik;  " 
Sad  and  serious  thought  hath  its  use,  and  should  have  its  hour.  Too 
often  do  we  turn  from  it,  for  it  hath  little  attraction  for  the  unquiet 
and  unchastened  spirit.  Voices  from  the  tomb  come  frequent  to  our 
ears,  and  we  are  compelled  to  yield  our  editorial  pages  to  the  mel- 
ancholy record  of  death's  doings  among  us.  These  events  read  us  a 
most  salutary  and  needful  lesson.  "  Shedding  too  clear  a  light,  too 
sorrowfully  true"  upon  the  present  life,  they  point  to  a  future  world, 
with  a  monition  and  solicitation,  that  who  can  resist? 
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"  Oh  !  you  that  love  in  vain, 
Fly  hence,  and  seek  the  fair  Leucadian  main ; 
There  stands  a  rock,  from  whose  impending-  steep 
Apollo's  fane  surveys  the  rolling-  deep ; 
There  injured  lovers,  leaping  from  above, 
Their  flames  extinguish,  and  forget  to  love.  " 

Epistle  of  Sappho  to  Phaon. 

My  friend,  Capt.  M.  spent  the  years  1827 — 9,  in  the  service 
of  the  Greeks.  On  his  return,  among  many  other  antique  cu- 
riosities, he  brought  with  him  a  roll  of  ancient  manuscripts, 
which  he  had  found  in  a  shapeless  pile  of  Athenian  ruins.  The 
removal  of  a  large  number  of  stones  to  strengthen  the  city 
walls  against  an  expected  attack  of  the  Turks,  disclosed  a  se- 
cret vault,  in  which  he  found  this  roll,  with  several  gold  and 
silver  vases,  and  a  pile  of  antique  coins  and  medals.  Immedi- 
ately after  his  return,  he  communicated  his  discovery  to  the 
distinguished  antiquary  Prof.  Langsyne,  to  whom,  at  his  earnest 
request,  they  have  been  committed  for  examination.  A  few 
days  since  I  chanced  to  meet  the  learned  Professor  at  the  house 
of  my  friend,  and  was  perfectly  delighted  with  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  old  antiquary.  He  could  talk  of  nothing  but  his  coins, 
and  his  medals,  and  his  vases,  and  his  manuscripts.  They  were 
to  him  what  his  ale  was  to  Boniface.  He  ate  them,  he  drank 
them,  he  slept  upon  them.  The  discovery  of  America  was  to 
him,  a  trivial  event  in  comparison  with  the  discovery  of  these 
antiques. 

J 
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"Oh!"  said  he,  his  sunken  eyes  sparkling  like  a  young 
lover's,  when  dwelling  on  the  charms  of  his  mistress,  <cOh! 
they  are  invaluable.  Little  as  I  have  examined  them,  I  have 
already  discovered  from  the  medals,  the  days  on  which  three 
events  occurred,  whose  dates  no  previous  chronologists  have 
ascertained,  nearer  than  within  a  fortnight',  by  means  of  the 
inscriptions  on  the  vases  I  have  rescued  from  oblivion  the  names 
of  five  Athenian  senators;  and  what  is  still  more  important,  I 
have  ascertained  from  the  only  legible  line  on  one  of  the  outside 
manuscripts  the  quantity  of  a  disputed  syllable!  Oh!  that  one 
line!  how  many  volumes  is  it  worth  of  your  modern  poets— -of 
your  Scott,  and  Moore,  and  Byron,  andHemans.  But  six  manu- 
scripts " — here  he  lifted  up  his  eyes  to  heaven,  with  a  look  of 
most  heartfelt  gratitude— ee  six  manuscripts  are  entire.  And  I 
venture  to  affirm  that  in  the  whole  encyclopaedia  of  ancient  and 
modern  literature,  there  cannot  be  found  finer  specimens  of 
epistolary  composition.  The  style  is  Attic  Greek,  as  pure  as 
crystal,  and  each  epistle  is  worthy  to  be  inscribed  with  the  name 
of  one  of  the  muses — but  come  with  me  to  my  study,  and  you 
shall  see  them.  "     I  could  not  refuse  the  old  man. 

"These  are  the  treasures,  "  said  he,  taking  out  of  his  desk 
a  small  roll  of  yellow  parchment,  which  he  reverently  kissed, 
before  he  put  it  into  my  hand.  There  were  six  pieces  written 
in  a  fine  and  beautiful  hand.  The  two  first  were  small,  the 
third  was  larger  and  thickly  written,  the  fourth  of  the  same 
size  was  written  still  more  closely  and  the  lines  were  crossed, 
the  fifth  and  sixth  appeared  to  compose  but  one  letter.  By  the 
aid  of  Dr.  Langsyne  I  succeeded  in  decyphering  them.  They 
were  written  by  a  young  lady  of  Athens,  who  had  been  for- 
saken by  her  lover,  and  in  her  despair  had  gone,  like  the  unfor- 
tunate Sappho,  to  try  the  desperate  remedy  of  the  Leap  of  Leuca- 
ta.  They  were  directed  from  the  different  towns  through  which 
she  passed,  to  a  confidential  cousin  in  Athens,  and  were  a  full, 
undisguised  confession  of  her  various  feelings.  Though  far 
enough  from  meriting  the  impassioned  panegyric  of  their  anti- 
quarian lover,  they  interested  me  by  their  open  simplicity  and 
perfect  frankness,  and  I  have  obtained  Dr.  Langsyne's  permis- 
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sion  to  publish  the  following  hasty  translation,  while  the 
world  is  waiting  for  his  learned  edition  in  quarto.  This,  he 
wishes  me  to  inform  the  public,  will  now  soon  appear,  with  the 
Latin  accompaniments  of  Preface,  Introduction,  Prolegomena, 
Translation,  Paraphrase,  Annotations,  Excursions,  Appendix, 
and  to  conclude  the  Doctor's  list,  Fac  Simile  and  Index. 

I  ought  perhaps  to  mention  that  I  have  given  a  translation 
rather  less  literal,  than  would  accord  with  Dr.  L.'s  taste;  and 
that  I  have  likewise,  contrary  to  his  advice,  dated  the  letters 
June  and  July,  instead  of  retaining  the  Greek  names  Heca- 
tombaion  and  Metageitnion;  however  any  of  my  fair  readers, 
who  are  smitten  with  the  euphony  and  brevity  of  these  names, 
have  my  full  permission,  as  well  as  the  learned  Doctor's  most 
hearty  recommendation,  to  restore  them,  in  reading,  to  their 
appropriate  places.  No  year  was  given  in  the  dates.  Dr.  L. 
thinks  from  the  style,  that  they  were  written  about  450  years 
before  the  Christian  era;  but  a  long  dissertation  upon  the  sub- 
ject will  appear  in  his  quarto. 

I  would  conclude  with  a  word  of  friendly  advice  to  critics; 
that  if  they  should  think  they  find  anything  in  these  letters  worthy 
of  their  ridicule  or  censure,  they  must  take  particular  care  to 
aim  all  their  arrows,  sharp  or  blunt,  at  the  translator,  and  this 
upon  pain  of  Dr.  L.'s  everlasting  displeasure,  for  his  ipse  dixit 
has  gone  forth  that  the  original  is  above  all  criticism,  is  abso- 
lutely perfect.  Neos. 

Thebes,  June  25th. 
Leucippe  to  her  Dear  Cousin  Laodice. 
I  arrived  here  last  evening,  and  though  I  receive  ev- 
ery possible  kindness  from  your  sister  and  her  family,  yet  it 
is  a  relief  to  me  to  escape  from  the  company  of  the  happy,  and 
pour  my  sorrows  into  your  sympathizing  breast.  You  alone 
can  properly  sympathize  with  me,  for  no  other  one  knows  so 
well  his  ten  thousand  attractions.  Others  can  see  the  graces 
of  his  person,  his  figure  knit  with  the  finest  symmetry,  his  brow 
that  spoke  such  nobleness  of  soul,  his  eye  that  beamed  with 
such  consuming  fire,  his  lips  which,  though  silent,   spoke  per- 
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suasion,  whose  smile  was  joy,  whose  kiss  was — oh!  these 
were  enough  to  enkindle  passion  in  the  heart  of  a  Diana.  But 
then  those  higher  charms  which  acquaintance  revealed,  that 
fancy  so  lively,  that  taste  so  exquisite,  the  music  of  those  soft 
tones  which  thrilled  my  inmost  soul — I  madden  as  I  think  of  them 
— and  could  he  leave  me — could  he  use  all  his  art  to  gain  my 
young  affections,  and  when  I  was  all  his  own,  when  my  life  was 
wrapt  up  in  him,  after  all  his  protestations,  all  his  vows,  could 
he  throw  me  away,  like  a  withered  flower?  But  I  shall  not 
suffer  long — life  cannot  sustain  such  torments.  And  if  Death 
do  not  sooner  come  to  my  relief,  I  shall  meet  him  at  Leucata. 
My  parents  extorted  from  me  the  promise  that  I  would  try  the 
leap.  But  I  have  no  hope  that  it  will  end  my  sorrows,  save  by 
ending  my  life.  Oh!  how  shall  I  welcome  those  waves,  if  they 
will  cool  the  burning  fever  of  my  brain,  though  it  be  with  the 
icy  coldness  of  death.  I  shall  sink,  and  bless  the  waves  that 
devour  me. 

You  will  give  him  the  enclosed  letter  and  lock  of  hair;  tell 
him,  but  no — I  have  written  all.  Bid  my  father  and  my  mother 
a  last  farewell;  and  now,  my  dearest  friend,  my  more  than 
sister,  farewell,  till  we  meet  in  Elysium — there  sighing  will 
have  ceased  forever. 


Leucippe  to  Diophanes. 

Loved,  oh!  too  much  loved  Diophanes,  I  write  not  to  reproach 
you,  but  to  forgive.  If  I  could  hate  you,  the  time  forbids  the  indul- 
gence of  angry  passions.  But  it  is  impossible.  Much  as  you  have 
wronged  me,  my  love  can  never  cease,  but  with  my  life.  I  re- 
sign you  to  Demarata — may  she  requite  your  love  by  an  affec- 
tion as  warm  and  as  lasting  as  mine.  I  pray  to  the  gods — not 
that  they  would  punish  you  for  your  treachery,  but  that  they 
would  grant  you  a  happy  union  and  a  prosperous  life.  And 
will  you  not  in  the  midst  of  your  joy,  sometimes  think  of  the 
wretched  Leucippe?  When  you  hear  that  she  perished  by  the 
fury  of  the  waves,  or  the  still  more  tumultuous  raging  of  a  hope- 
less passion — will  you  not  drop  a  tear  to  her  memory  ? 
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I  send  you  the  lock  of  hair  you  requested  at  our  last  happy 
interview,  though  now  it  is  only  the  emblem  of  unrequited,  be- 
trayed affection.  Excuse  the  tears  which  have  bedewed  this 
sheet — they  shall  be  the  last  expressions  of  my  weakness.  The 
gods  bless  you.     Farewell — forever. 

Delphi,  June  30th. 
Leucippe  to  her  Cousin  Laodice. 

I  was  much  surprised  at  meeting  here  my  father's  old 
friend  Cratippus  with  his  daughter,  the  blooming  Cleobule. 
They  leave  to-morrow  for  Athens,  and  I  cannot  neglect  so  fa- 
vorable an  opportunity  of  writing  my  dear  cousin.  We  passed 
through  Lebadea,  but  I  could  not  comply  with  your  request 
that  I  would  consult  the  oracle  of  Trophonius.  Little  did  you 
know  the  depth  of  my  love,  when  you  imagined  that  I  might  re- 
ceive such  an  answer  as  would  obviate  the  necessity  of  my 
desperate  experiment,  and  restore  me  again  to  my  Athenian 
friends.  An  oracle  quench  my  burning  passion  for  Diophanes? 
Go,  and  with  a  cup  of  water  quench  the  flames  of  JFttnn,  and 
then  I  will  believe  that  the  words  of  a  soothsayer  may  have  pow- 
er to  cool  the  fiercer  flame  that  is  consuming  my  vitals.  The  case 
of  Hercules  was  not  so  hopeless  as  is  mine.  His  poison  was 
without — mine  within  ;  the  fatal  tunic  might  be  torn  off,  but  the 
cause  of  my  malady  cannot  be  removed,  but  by  plucking  out  my 
heart.  You  told  me  of  the  effect  of  a  journey — a  new  face — a 
change  of  scene — but  you  see  that  I  am  faithful  to  my  love. 

And  yet,  I  know  not,  but  in  using  the  language  of  despair, 
I  am  guilty  of  impiety  to  the  omniscient  Apollo.  Accuse  me  not 
of  inconsistency,  when  I  tell  you,  that  I  have  consulted  the  in- 
spired priestess.  The  over-persuasion  of  my  friends  induced 
me  to  consent  to  this.  I  went  for  their  sakes  and  not  for  my  own. 
They  begged  me,  with  irresistible  urgency,  not  to  leave  after 
my  death  the  heart-rending  reflection,  "  This  might  have  saved 
her."  The  answer  I  have  received,  though  too  dark  for  assur- 
ed hope,  is  yet  perhaps  too  bright  to  warrant  despair.  "  Goto 
Leucata,  you  will  there  find  the  God  of  Love  to  be  no  lon- 
ger an  enemy."     The  image  of  Diophanes  forbids  my  receiving 
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the  favorable  interpretation  which  my  friends  give  of  this  or- 
acle; and  reverence  for  the  God  of  the  silver  bow  frowns  upon 
the  interpretation  which  my  despondent  heart  suggests.  Would 
he  have  descended  to  this  ambiguity  of  expression,  if  the  per- 
secution of  love  were  to  cease  only  by  my  death?  Would  he 
• — but  can  there  be  a  ray  of  hope  for  the  wretched  Leucippe? 
No — let  me  banish  the  dazzling  phantom,  lest  it  should  unnerve 
my  resolution.  What!  can  I  shrink  with  the  glorious  examples 
of  Sappho  and  Artemisia  before  me?  Forbid  it  shame — I  shall 
take  a  vessel  at  Naupactus,  and  shall  then  write  you  that  I  have 
banished  all  this  despicable  weakness  from  my  breast.  Adieu. 
P.  S.  I  had  forgot  to  mention  to  you  a  little  incident  which 
occurred  on  the  road  between  Lebadea  and  Delphi,  and  which 
will  perhaps  interest  you,  although  such  things  have  ceased  to 
interest  me.  We  had  just  reachedthe  junction  of  the  great  roads 
to  Athens  and  Megara,  when  there  met  us  from  the  latter  a  young 
cavalier  well  mounted,  and  accompanied  by  a  single  servant. 
His  request  to  join  our  party  was  the  more  readily  granted,  as 
we  had  some  fear  of  the  robbers  which  were  said  to  lurk  in  the 
passes  of  the  mountain.  He  then  requested  to  ride  by  my  side, 
but  this  my  sorrows  forbade ;  and  while  he  took  my  place  by  our 
faithful  steward,  I  fell  back  to  the  side  of  my  female  attendant. 
Just  as  we  had  reached  the  narrow  defile  midway  from  Lebadea 
to  Delphi,  a  hunting  party  in  the  woods  started  my  mule — I 
lost  the  rein — she  sprang  forward,  passed  the  steward  and  the 
Megarian — hurried  along  with  a  frightful  rapidity,  and  was 
just  plunging  down  the  precipice  on  the  left,  when  the  cavalier, 
striking  spurs  into  his  horse,  darted  forward  and  caught  the 
rein.  He  had  saved  my  life — the  old  age  of  the  steward,  and 
the  distance  of  my  servant  forbade  any  hope  of  rescue  from 
them — and  had  saved  it  too  at  the  risk  of  his  own.  Valueless 
as  life  was,  I  could  not  but  be  grateful  for  such  heroic  self  de- 
votion. He  continued  to  hold  my  rein  till  all  danger  was  pass- 
ed, and  even  then  his  solicitations  were  so  respectful  and  ardent, 
and  my  obligations  to  gratitude  so  strong,  that  I  could  not  but  al- 
low him  to  retain  it  during  the  remainder  of  the  ride.  He  is 
on  his  way  to  Ambracia,  and  will  consequently  accompany  us 
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as  far  as  Naupactus.  But  I  dwell  too  long  upon  such  a  trifle, 
for  every  thing  seems  trifling  that  has  no  relation  to  my  love. 
Oh!  why  had  I  not  ended  my  sorrows  at  the  pass  of  Helicon? 
Adieu. 

Naupactus,  July  4ik. 

My  dear  Laodice,  to  continue  my  journal,  we  left  Delphithe 
morning  of  the  first.  Never  was  a  morning  more  refreshing, 
more  delightfully  pleasant,  and  I  may  truly  say  that  the  beauty 
of  the  morning  was  an  omen  and  a  foretaste  of  the  pleasures  of 
the  ride.  Never  have  I  spent  four  days  more  agreeably.  The 
air  has  had  none  of  the  sultriness  of  July,  but  has  been  con- 
stantly cooled  to  a  delicious  freshness  by  the  Zephyrs  direct 
from  the  bosom  of  the  ocean.  We  have  nothing  in  Attica  that 
can  compare  with  them.  It  seems  as  if  we  were  inhaling  not 
mere  common  air,  but  the  breath  of  the  sea  nymphs.  And  as 
they  never  come  without  bringing  their  tribute  of  rich  perfume 
and  sweet  music,  I  have  pleased  myself  with  imagining  that 
the  former  was  shaken  from  the  cerulean  locks  of  those  fair 
daughters  of  the  sea,  and  that  the  latter  was  the  distant  melody 
of  their  liquid  voices.  And  then  the  scenery — but  I  cannot  de- 
scribe it — its  picturesque  and  varied  beauty  is  utterly  beyond 
the  powers  of  my  pen.  You  must  fall  in  love  yourself  and 
run  distracted  like  your  wise  cousin,  and  come  like  her  to  throw 
yourself  into  the  briny  deep,  before  you  can  have  a  conception 
of  the  loveliness  of  Nature. 

But  this  brings  back  my  stray  thoughts  to  <c  my  own  hopeless 
passion."  Ye  unfeeling  wretches!  how  can  ye  have  been  wan- 
dering over  hill  and  dale  to  enjoy  the  sweet  sights  and  sounds 
and  fragrance  of  nature,  while  ye  ought  to  have  been  plunging, 
like  the  old  Philosopher,  into  "  the  ^Etna  of  my  burning  bosom." 
Is  it  possible  that  I  can  have  written  so  many  lines  without  once 
introducing  Diophanes  "  the  oh!  too  much  loved  Diophanes," 
or  once  alluding  to  the  distressed  situation  of  a  love-lorn 
maiden. 

But,  seriously,  my  dear  cousin,  there  is  nothing  of  so  much 
efficacy  in  diseases  of  the  heart,  as  a  summer's  ride  from  Del- 
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phi  to  Naupactus,  with  a  good  companion.  Hero  I  know  you 
will  smile  most  wickedly, — but  it  is  my  sober  belief,  good  Lao- 
dice, — don't  arch  your  eye  brows  so  provokingly — my  serious 
conviction,  I  tell  you,  that  if  Sappho  had  been  accompanied  on 
her  way  to  Leucata  by  my  Megarian  cavalier,  she  would  have 
been  convinced,  as  I  have  been,  of  the  atrocious  guilt  of  sui- 
cide, would  have  balked  the  sharks  of  their  tender  prey,  and 
have  left  the  world  a  larger  volume  of  delicious  poetry.  Even 
the  Carian  Queen  would  have  become  more  sane,  and  would 
have  sought  relief,  not  in  breaking  her  neck,  but  insharingher 
crown. 

"But  who  is  this  cavalier  of  yours?"  Why,  if  your  curios- 
ity is  sufficiently  excited,  I  will  tell  you.  It  is  well  for  you  that 
we  are  not  together.  I  would  make  you  find  it  out  by  ques- 
tion after  question,  little  and  little,  giving  you  each  time  just 
information  enough  to  excite  and  baffle  your  curiosity.  I  would 
torment  you  well  for  your  irreverent  laughing  at  my  grand  pas- 
sion for  the  Athenian  stripling  (though  I  could  now  join  you 
heartily — ha!  ha!  ha! — oh!  that  I  could  for  once  see  my  dis- 
creet cousin  distractedly  in  love.)  But  now  since  I  must  let 
you  know,  and  have  no  opportunity  to  tease  you,  I  will  be  very 
direct  and  categorical  in  all  my  answers. 

"His  name?"  Lysippus.  "His  parentage?"  He  is  the 
son  of  Euphorion,  the  great  Megarian  general,  and  the  grand- 
son of  the  heroic  Alcimachus.  These  things  I  learned  from 
Cratippus  at  Delphi.  "His  person?"  This  question  lean 
answer  for  myself.  Tall,  commanding,  and  exquisitely  propor- 
tioned in  all  its  parts.  He  might  be  thought  the  model  of  that 
statue  of  Apollo,  which  we  have  so  often  admired.  His  features 
are  regular,  and  express,  not  the  effeminate  softness  of  an 
Athenian  beau,  but  the  dignity  of  a  Spartan  hero.  His  fore- 
head is  broad  and  high,  and  would  not  have  disgraced  a  Her- 
cules. The  usual  expression  of  his  dark  eye  is  grave  and 
sedate;  but  at  the  mere  allusion  to  an  act  of  heroism,  or  the 
bare  mention  of  the  names  of  honor,  patriotism,  glory,  immor- 
tal fame,  it  kindles  with  a  sudden,  glowing  enthusiasm.  With 
the  same  readiness  it  will  now  beam  with  a  milder  animation, 
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while  enjoying  or  describing  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  now 
light  up  with  a  smile  of  playfulness,  that  resigns  the  whole  soul 
to  mirth.  But  when  it  speaks  the  silent  language  of  tender- 
ness— but  no — I'll  stop  here — this  look  I  shall  keep  all  to 
myself;  you  are  welcome  to  the  rest;  I  ask  nothing  but  the 
monopoly  of  this.  I  see  that  I  am  near  the  bottom  of  my  sheet, 
so  I  must  deny  myself  the  pleasure  of  completing  my  descrip- 
tion. But  I  think  I  have  written  enough  to  compel  you  to 
admit,  that,  although  a  poor  landscape  painter,  I  can  do  some- 
thing at  sketching  a  portrait.  "Love  is  blind,"  they  say — 
what  an  absurdity!  Could  I  have  seen  all  these  things,  if  I 
had  been  perfectly  indifferent? 

"Do  you  confess  yourself,  then,  really  in  love?"  Stay, 
stay,  my  good  cousin,  not  quite  so  fast.  This  is  not  one  of 
those  questions  that  I  promised  to  answer  so  categorically.  It 
is  a  principle,  you  know,  admitted  even  in  the  Areopagus, 
that  no  witness  is  bound  to  criminate  himself.  You  must  not 
blame  me  if  I  avail  myself  of  this  privilege.  One  thing,  how- 
ever, I  will  testify,  that,  were  I  in  love,  I  should  have  no  reason 
to  believe  that  the  affection  was  not  reciprocal.  It  is  true,  he 
has  not  made  an  express  declaration,  but  are  not  looks  and 
actions  and  casual  expressions,  good  evidence  in  the  court  of 
Love?  And  may  there  not  be,  as  he  tells  me,  something  omi- 
nous in  the  similarity  of  our  names?  Lysippus  and  Leucippe — 
what  better  token  could  there  be  of  our  being  designed  for 
each  other?  Tell  me  too,  what  this  means — he  has  never  inti- 
mated before  to  day,  that  he  thought  of  visiting  any  other  place 
than  Ambracia.  Now  he  says  that  from  Ambracia  he  shall  pro- 
ceed to  Leucata,  and — remarkable  despatch — that  he  shall  be 
there  upon  the  eighth,  the  first  day  of  the  grand  festival  to 
Apollo  and  Venus.  (He  still  thinks  I  am  to  leap  upon  the 
ninth.)  May  I  infer  anything  from  this?  Or  from  all  these 
circumstances  may  I  conjecture  the  sense  of  the  oracle,  that 
at  Leucata  I  shall  find  Cupid  no  longer  an  enemy? 

But  if  I  cross  my  lines  much  more,  you  will  not  be  able  to 
read  the  letter.  Our  routes,  of  course,  part  to-morrow. 
Farewell. 

K 
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P.  S.  You  cannot  have  been  so  hasty  as  to  give  that  letter 
and  lock  of  hair  to  Diophanes.  If  you  have,  I  can  never  for- 
give it.     I  pray  you,  burn  them  forthwith.     Again,  farewell. 

Temple  of  Apollo  Leucadius,  July  9th. 
To  My  Dear  Cousin  Laodice. 
I  have  withdrawn  to  my  cell  in  the  temple,  to  give  you  a 
narrative  of  the  incidents  that  have  occurred  since  I  left  you 
at  Naupactus.  Our  party  rose  early  on  the  morning  of  the 
fifth,  that  we  might  visit  the  cave  of  Venus  by  the  sea  shore, 
before  our  vessel  sailed.  The  air  of  the  morning  was  pecu- 
liarly bracing,  and  by  the  aid  of  Lysippus'  arm,  (it  is  not 
always  painful  to  be  dependent)  I  found  no  difficulty  in  clam- 
bering up  the  rocks.  The  sun  was  just  rising,  as  Lysippus  and 
myself,  who  were  in  advance  of  the  rest,  reached  the  mouth  of 
the  cavern;  and  we  no  longer  wondered  that  sunrise,  though 
rather  an  early  hour  for  calling  upon  a  lady  in  Athens,  was 
here  the  favorite  time  for  visiting  the  Goddess.  The  mouth  of 
the  cave,  which  is  broad  and  high,  fronts  the  east;  so  that  the 
first  rays  of  the  morning  sun  traverse  the  whole  extent  of  the 
cavern,  and  striking  on  the  opposite  wall,  form  an  optical  illu- 
sion which  we  could  not  but  stop  to  admire.  The  slender  pil- 
lars which  support  the  angular  roof,  throwing  their  shadows  full 
upon  the  illuminated  wall,  presented  to  our  eyes  an  exact  re- 
semblance to  the  portico  of  a  temple,  supported  by  a  double 
row  of  pillars.  And  when  Lysippus  had  caught  my  hand  and 
raised  it  up,  as  we  were  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  entrance, 
I  was  amused  to  see  that  our  own  shadows  seemed  to  form  the 
gateway  of  this  temple.  This  illusion  however  could  attract 
our  attention  but  for  a  moment.  Our  eyes  were  immediately 
rivetted  to  the  statue  of  the  Goddess,  which  sculptured  of  the 
purest  Parian  marble,  appeared  to  stand  in  the  portico  of  the 
fancied  temple,  between  the  rows  of  real  and  of  mimic  pillars. 
Our  shadows  had  at  first  clouded  the  splendor  of  the  image. 
But  as  we  withdrew  to  one  side  of  the  entrance,  the  light  of 
the  rising  sun  fell  full  upon  the  Goddess.  It  was  the  morning 
kiss  of  the  enamoured  Apollo.     The  modest   fair   blushed  to 
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a  dazzling  redness,  while  at  the  same  time  mirrors  artfully  dis- 
posed in  every  part  of  the  cavern,  so  reflected  the  light  upon 
this  one  object,  that  her  golden  locks  seemed  on  fire,  and  every 
limb  shone  with  perfect  transparency.  The  irresistible  impulse 
of  the  moment  was  to  believe  that  we  saw  the  Goddess  herself 
just  descended,  and  to  throw  ourselves  down  before  her,  in 
awful,  silent  adoration. 

The  coming  of  the  rest  of  our  party  scarce  awoke  us  from 
our  trance;  and  it  was  long,  even  then,  before  we  could  turn 
off  our  eyes  from  the  image  to  examine  the  cavern.  But  here 
our  wonder  was  renewed.  Such  was  the  striking  contrast  of 
splendor  and  deep  shade,  such  the  brilliant  play  of  lights  and 
colors  from  the  various  ornaments  and  mirrors,  here  variegating 
the  magnificence  of  a  prominent  object,  there  throwing  lines  of 
light  athwart  the  gloom  of  the  darkest  recess,  that  we  could 
not  but  acknowledge,  that  if  any  shrine  on  earth  could  draw 
down  the  Goddess  from  the  skies,  this  spot  above  all  others 
must  be  favored  with  her  visits.  With  what  solemnity  did  I 
kneel  by  the  side  of  the  Goddess  to  offer  my  vows,  and  beseech 
her  to  bless  an  humble  suppliant;  I  prayed  in  silence,  for  I 
felt  that  any  earthly  sound  would  mar  the  sacredness  of  the 
scene.  Lysippus  knelt  also,  but  I  was  too  much  absorbed  in 
my  own  devotions  to  attend  to  the  scarcely  audible  motions  of 
his  lips.  I  rose  with  a  confidence  beyond  description,  that  the 
Goddess  had  heard  the  language  of  my  heart,  and  would  smile 
upon  my  pure  affection. 

We  had  just  risen,  and  were  lingering  behind  our  attendants, 
who  had  begun  to  descend,  when  three  females  entered  the 
cave.  We  withdrew  into  a  recess,  and  judge  how  we  were 
shocked  to  see  them,  one  after  another,  throw  themselves,  with 
rude  familiarity,  close  before  the  Goddess,  and  insult  her  with 
their  loud  petitions.  The  first  was  very  young,  and  too  fair  to 
have  so  hard  a  heart.  She  had  buried  her  husband  the  day 
before,  and  besought  the  goddess  not  to  delay  in  sending  her 
another.  The  second  was  much  older,  and  when  I  learned 
from  her  prayer  that  she  had  already  been  the  widow  of  four 
husbands,  I  was  little  surprised  that  she  had  come  to  request  a 
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fifth.  The  third  suppliant  was  an  old  coquette,  whose  con- 
science had  been  awakened  by  neglect,  to  see  the  guilt  of  her 
coquetry.  She  had  come  to  testify  her  repentance.  She  con- 
fessed the  aggravated  guilt  of  having  jilted  nineteen  lovers,  all 
of  whom  her  pious  humility  prompted  her  to  designate  by  name. 
She  begged  for  pardon,  and  lest  on  account  of  her  many  de- 
ceptions, her  sincerity  should  be  questioned,  she  most  impor- 
tunately besought  the  Goddess  to  allow  her  one,  "  only  one,  r* 
opportunity  to  prove  the  sincerity  of  her  repentance  by  reform- 
ation. They  immediately  withdrew,  being  anxious  to  attend  a 
festival  held  in  a  neighboring  village,  and  perhaps  expecting 
as  much  from  their  presence  at  the  festival,  as  from  their  pray- 
ers in  the  cave  of  Venus. 

How  long  we  should  otherwise  have  remained  in  this  Elysiaii 
grotto,  I  cannot  tell;  but  I  must  confess  myself  to  have  been  a  lit- 
tle provoked  with  the  messenger,  who  came  to  inform  us  that  the 
ship  was  waiting  before  the  cavern.  I  gave  my  hand  to  Lysip- 
pus  to  descend,  but  it  must  have  been  with  a  blush.  I  thought 
of  my  prayer  in  the  cavern.  I  dared  not  look  up  to  see  his 
face,  but  his  hand  grasped  mine  with  a  tremulous  glow,  that 
shot  through  my  every  vein.  We  parted  in  silence,  but  the 
thrilling  pressure  of  his  hand  left  nothing  for  words  to  express. 

A  dull  tedious  voyage  of  two  days  brought  us  to  Leucata. 
As  you  profess  to  be  quite  a  sage,  pray,  inform  me,  upon  what 
principles  you  account  for  the  fact  that  sailing  is  so  much  more 
wearisome  than  riding.  These  two  days  seemed  to  me  more 
than  ten  times  as  long  as  the  five  that  had  preceded.  But  at  / 
last,  thank  Neptune,  we  did  reach  our  destination,  and  just  as 
the  sun  was  setting,  entered  the  peaceful  litttle  cove  that  is 
formed  and  protected  by  the  high  promontory.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  little  village  received  us  with  hospitality.  But  the  ham- 
let promised  nothing  to  relieve  the  tedium  of  the  day  that  must 
intervene  before  the  commencement  of  the  festival.  In  the 
morning  therefore  accompanied  by  the  faithful  Chremes,  who 
rather  required  than  gave  support,  I  toiled  up  the  ascent,  to  the 
temple  of  Apollo  Leucadius.  The  building  is  a  noble  Doric, 
not  unworthy  of  its  princely  situation.     After  stopping  a  few 
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minutes  on  the  summit  to  admire  the  extensive  prospect,  we 
entered  the  temple,  and  having  thrown  a  little  incense  upon  the 
lire,  that  burns  constantly  before  the  image  of  the  deity,  and 
having  paid  our  homage  of  admiration  to  the  genius  of  the 
sculptor,  we  proceeded  to  entertain  ourselves  with  examining 
the  curiosities  of  the  temple.  To  say  nothing  of  the  master- 
pieces of  statuary  and  painting  with  which  the  holy  fane  was 
adorned,  the  votive  tablets  which  were  suspended  on  every  wall 
and  pillar,  seemed  to  promise  a  never  failing  source  of  interest 
and  amusement.  Some  had  been  suspended  in  anticipation,  by 
lovers  who  did  not  expect  to  survive  the  fall.  Many  more  had 
been  hung,  as  tokens  of  gatitude  for  preservation  from  the  dan- 
gers of  the  leap,  and  deliverance  from  the  sorrows  of  love. 
There  were  scarce  any  upon  which  were  not  inscribed  a  few 
lines  of  poetry,  sometimes  original,  sometimes  selected  ;  for 
when  did  love  ever  fail  to  make  men  poetical.  As  specimens  I 
will  copy  a  few  of  those  which  were  suspended  at  the  last  fes- 
tival, in  the  order  in  which  I  found  them. 

"  Dcmodice,  forced  lo  leap  by  the  cruelty  of  Cleon,  prays  the  God  of  the  silver  bow 
and  the  Queen  of  beauty  to  smile  propitious  upon  her  dangerous  enterprise.  " 
"  I  go  ye  nymphs,  these  seas  and  rocks  to  prove, 
How  much  I  fear,  but  ah  !  how  much  I  love  j 
I  go  ye  nymphs,  where  furious  love  inspires, 
For  female  fears  must  yield  to  female  fires.7'  * 

"  Thrasyllus,  who  had  been  rejected  by  Timoclea  for  an  old  miser,  gives  thanks  to 
Apollo  and  Venus,  that  by  their  favor  he  has  leaped  without  injury,  and  is  now 
whole  both  in  limbs  and  heart." 

"  Affection  now  has  flcd.the  earth, 

Nor  fire  of  genius,  light  of  birth. 

Nor  heavenly  virtue  canbeguile 

From  beauty's  check  one  favoring  smile. 

Gold  is  woman's  only  theme, 

Gold  is  woman's  only  dream." 


*  N.  B.  Dr.  Langsyne  recommended  the  introduction  of  the  original  Greek  quo- 
tations from  Sappho  and  Anacreon,  accompanied  by  a  literal  prose  translation  ;  but  1 
have  preferred  to  insert  the  glowing  versions  of  Pope,  Phillips,  and  Moore,  so  that 
the  reader  cannot  complain,  that  there  arc  not  some  parts  of  the  manuscript  well  trans- 
lated.    Neos. 
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"  Dinias  dies  for  Lyde." 

ct  Blest  as  the  immortal  gods  is  fre7 
The  youth  that  fondly  sits  by  thee  ; 
And  hears  and  sees  thee  all  the  while 
Softly  speak,  and  sweetly  smile." 
"  Nicoteles  suspends  this  tablet,  as  a  testimony  of  his   gratitude   to   the    associated 
deities  of  Leucata,  for  having  preserved  him  from  the  dangers  of  five  successive* 
leaps. "  * 

11 I.  For  the  bright-eyed  Phryne  5 

2.  For  the  auburn-locked  Thestylisj 

3.  For  the  lily-fair  Tymbris; 

4.  For  the  dimple-cheeked  Lamie  ; 

5.  For  the  pouting-lipped  Cilissa." 

"  Count  me  on  the  summer  trees 
Every  leaf  that  courts  the  breeze  j 
Count  me  on  the  foaming  deep 
Every  wave  that  sinks  to  sleep  J 
Then7  when  you  have  counted  these, 
Billowy  tides,  and  leafy  trees, 
Count  me  all  the  flames  I've  proved, 
All  the  beauteous  maids  I've  loved." 

As  I  was  reading  this  merry  inscription  of  the  waxen-heart- 
ed swain,  the  principal  priestess  of  the  temple  came  up,  a  ven- 
erable woman,  whose  manners  were  dignity  and  courtesy  com- 
bined. She  apologised  for  the  little  attention  I  had  received 
since  I  entered  the  temple,  by  stating  that  all  their  time  was 
required  by  the  preparations  for  the  ensuing  ceremonial,  and 
that  they  were  then  unusually  occupied,  on  account  of  the  sud- 
den illness  of  a  young  priestess.  "  We  were  depending,"  she 
added,  c'  more  upon  her  than  upon  any  other  one,  for  the  eclat 
of  the  festival.  But  she  was  taken  last  night  with  a  violent  fe- 
ver, brought  on  by  her  extraordinary  exertions,  and  we  have 
not  yet  succeeded  in  finding  any  one  who  can  supply  her  place.'" 
I  told  her  that  I  had  frequently  assisted  my  aunt,  who  was 
priestess  of  Jupitor  Olympius,  and  asked  her  if  I  could  be  of  the 
least  service. 

"The  Gods  reward  your  piety,"  said  she,  "we  could  not 
find  a  better  substitute.     And  the   office  will  not  dishonor  your 

•The  original  Sam  Patch.    Print. 's  Dev. 
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beauty  and  noble  birth.  You  will  be  the  priestess  and  represen- 
tative of  Venus.  Come  with  me  to  my  apartment,  and  I  will 
unfold  your  duties. 

I  retired  with  her,  overjoyed  at  her  proposal;  yet  it  was  with 
a  trembling  joy.  I  feared  lest  I  should  be  guilty  of  an  impiety 
in  assuming  the  character  of  the  Goddess,  before  whose  mere 
image  my  feeble  sight  had  been  dazzled;  and  I  was  afraid 
lest  my  ignorance  should  bring  dishonor  upon  the  solemn  ceremo- 
nial.   The  priestess  satisfied  my  scruples,  and  allayed  my  fears. 

"I  shall  now,55  thought  I  to  myself,  "have  an  opportunity 
to  prove  the  attachment  of  Lysippus  ?"  And  my  imagination 
dwelt  with  peculiar  pleasure  upon  the  rapturous  surprise  I 
should  give  him,  if  his  affections  were  sincere  and  unchanging. 
Little  did  I  think,  how  expensive  this  pleasure  was  to  be  to  us 
both.  I  directed  my  attendants  to  put  on  mourning,  and  should 
Lysippus  make  any  inquiries,  to  inform  him,  that  averse  to  the 
publicity  of  a  festival,  and  unable  longer  to  endure  the  pangs 
of  an  aching  heart,  I  had  already  taken  the  leap,  and  perished 
in  the  waves. 

I  then  changed  my  dress  for  that  of  the  young  priestess  of 
Venus,  put  on  the  usual  mask,  and  spent  the  rest  of  the  day  in 
learning  and  practicing  the  part  I  was  to  perform,  so  busily  en- 
gaged that  I  forgot  every  thing  else — except  only  Lysippus. 
His  image  would  intrude;  every  now  and  then  it  knocked  to  be 
admitted,  and  would  take  no  denial.  Don't  ask  me  if  I  ever 
made  the  experiment  by  giving  it  one — I  cannot  hear  cross- 
questioning;  neither  must  you  ask  me  what  I  dreamt  that 
night.  Nothing  frightful,  nothing  ominous,  nothing  unpleas- 
ant, I  assure  you.  Are  you  satisfied  now,  my  good  quizzical 
cousin  ? 

The  grand  procession  from  Leucas  arrived  yesterday  morn- 
ing before  sunrise,  to  commence  the  ceremonies  of  the  festival. 
The  procession  consisted  of  old  men,  of  matrons,  of  young  men, 
and  of  maidens,  an  hundred  of  each  class.  The  young  men 
led  each  a  bullock  to  be  sacrificed  to  Apollo,  and  the  maidens 
carried  each  upon  her  head  a  basket  of  fruit  and  flowers  to  be 
offered  to   Venus.     These  were  admitted  within  the  sacred  in- 
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closure.  Without  stood  a  countless  multitude  of  spectators. 
Awful  was  the  hushed  stillness  of  expectation,  whilst  the  ven- 
erable priest,  standing  before  the  great  altar  in  the  portico, 
chaunted  alone  the  hymn  of  annunciation.  His  voice  begin- 
ning with  its  lowest  note,  rose  higher  and  higher  as  the  light 
advanced — at  last  the  lofty  bursting  forth  "He  comes!  He 
comes  !"  turned  every  eye  to  the  East,  and  every  voice  join- 
ed in  the  mighty  paean  to  welcome  the  God  of  light.  The  dis- 
tant shores  resounded  with  the  chorus  "  lo  Paean  !  lo  Paean  !" 
The  song  had  ceased,  but  shore  still  caught  the  sound  from 
shore,  and  rock  from  rock,  till  at  last  it  died  away  in  feeble 
and  still  feebler  echoes.  Nature  seemed  to  join  with  man  in 
worship,  and  after  he  had  ceased,  to  delight  in  prolonging  the 
notes  of  adoration. 

When  all  was  again  silent,  the  old  men  and  matrons  kneeled 
upon  the  steps  of  the  portico,  and  preferred  the  annual  prayer. 
Then  the  hecatomb  was  sacrificed  to  Apollo,  and  the  less  bloody, 
but  not  less  acceptable  offerings  were  presented  by  the  pure 
hands  of  the  virgins  to  the  Godess  of  beauty.  The  dance  suc- 
ceeded. I  led  in  airy  and  fantastic  rings  round  and  round  the 
sacred  area;  and,  as  I  passed  each  side,  you  may  be  assured, 
there  was  not  a  face  I  left  unscanned.  I  had  passed  round  twice, 
but  no  Lysippus; — "Will  he  not  come?"  The  third  time  I 
saw  him,  apparently  just  arrived.  His  cheek  was  glowing  with 
his  morning  exercise,  and  his  keen  eye  was  searching  every 
part  of  the  assembly,  but  rested  particularly  on  the  seats  of  turf 
which  had  been  raised  on  the  lowest  side  for  the  female  spec- 
tators. Could  I  be  displeased  that  he  looked  baffled  and  dis- 
appointed ?  When  my  figure  caught  his  eye,  what  a  scrutiniz- 
ing glance  he  gave  me — it  seemed  to  pierce  every  disguise,  and 
when  his  eye  had  followed  me  round  till  I  disappeared  in  the 
crowd  of  dancers,  could  I  doubt  that  I  was  discovered  ?  I  saw 
him  again,  but  it  is  not  possible  to  describe  the  anguish  which 
was  depicted  upon  his  noble  features.  He  raised  his  head,  as 
I  passed — glared  on  me  for  a  moment — shook  his  head — tore 
his  hair — and  rushed  from  the  circle.  Oh  !  how  bitterly  did  I 
repent  my  deceptions  !    What  would  I  not  have  given,  to  have 
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recalled  those  words  ?  Several  times  did  I  start  from  the  ranks 
to  pursue  him,  and  tell  him  I  was  living — but,  oh  !  the  sacred- 
ness  of  my  situation,  which  pressed  upon  me  like  an  incu- 
bus, and  utterly  forbade  the  indulgence  of  earthly  feelings. 
Without  the  special  favor  of  the  Goddess,  these  warring  emo- 
tions must  have  torn  my  heart  asunder. 

I  was  no  sooner  released  from  the  dance,  than  I  was  sum- 
moned to  the  chamber  of  Venus,  to  hear,  as  her  representative, 
the  secret  confessions  of  the  lovers,  whose  fate  the  next  day 
was  to  determine.  I  went — I  sat  on  the  pedestal  of  her  stat- 
ue— they  knelt  beside  me,  and  poured  their  sorrows  into 
my  ear — but  I  heard  them  not — my  soul  was  petrified 
with  my  own  anguish — one  only  image  filled  my  thoughts. 
I  see  him  leave  the  circle — in  the  frenzy  of  despair,  he  rushes 
to  the  edge  of  the  precipice — he  calls  upon  my  name — oh 
heavens  !  he  has  leaped — he  rises  once,  but  he  makes  no  cry 
for  assistance — no  struggle — he  sinks,  and  is  gone  forever! 
The  tears  ran  in  streams  under  my  mask,  and  I  could  breathe 
only  in  sobs. 

At  length  I  was  left  alone,  and  gave  myself  up  to  the  violence 
of  grief.  I  beat  my  breast,  I  cried  aloud,  I  cursed  my  self- 
destroying  stratagem,  I  cursed  the  faithful  obedience  of  my  at- 
tendants, and  at  last,  exhausted  with  raving,  I  sank  upon  the 
floor.  The  sound  of  the  opening  door  started  me — I  sprang 
up — it  was  Lvsippus — I  gave  a  scream  of  joy — tore  off  my 
mask,  and  threw  myself  into  his  arms.  He  clasped  me,  as  one 
raised  from  the  dead — his  woe-worn  countenance  kindled  into 
ecstacy,  and  his  parched  eye-balls,  which  till  then  could  not 
weep,  found  relief  in  a  gush  of  tears.  I  could  not  sustain  it, 
and  fainted  in  his  arms. 

When  I  awoke,  I  found  myself  upon  a  couch;  Lysippus  and 
the  aged  priestess  were  bending  over  me.  I  heard  him  say, 
"  She  recovers!" 

"Oh!  Lysippus,  can  you  forgive  me?  I  have  been  suffi- 
ciently punished. " 

"Forgive  you!  oh!  it  is  enough  that  you  are  living.  If  you 
are  safe,  my  joy  is  complete, — and  if  1  ever  repine  at  the  loss 
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of  aught  beside,  ye  gods,  consume  me  ivith  your  lightnings!" 
But  why  so  particular?  The  rest  of  the  day  was  given  up  to 
mutual  explanation  and  sweet  converse.  Before  we  separated, 
we  plighted  our  inviolable  faith  at  the  altar  of  Apollo.  I  retir- 
ed, but  it  was  long,  before  the  excess  of  my  joy  would  allow 
exhausted  nature  to  assert  her  claim.  And  even  then,  alternate 
visions  of  convulsing  grief  and  overpowering  joy  were  continu- 
ally tossing  my  soul  to  and  fro,  betvveenthe  extremes  of  despair 
and  ecstacy,  with  a  suddenness  and  violence  of  transition,  that 
made  sleep  more  exhausting  than  wakefulness.  Though  unre- 
freshed,  I  welcomed  the  morning  light,  which  delivered  me  from 
these  commotions. 

The  examination  of  the  victims  this  morning  has  shown  it  to 
be  the  will  of  the  God,  that  the  leaping  from  the  rock  be  defer- 
red till  to-morrow.  This  unexpected  delay  has  given  me  time 
to  write  you.  I  send  my  servant  immediately  with  the  letter, 
that  my  dear  parents  and  cousin  may  be  relieved  from  all  far- 
ther anxiety.  "Love  is  no  longer  an  enemy."  We  shall  re- 
main to-morrow  to  witness  the  grand  ceremonial,  and  the  con- 
cluding games,  and  shall  then  return  through  Ambracia,  Nau- 
pactus,  Corinth,  and  Megara.  Lysippus  will  accompany  me 
to  Athens;  and,  if  my  parents  then  consent  to  our  union,  I  shall 
be  the  happiest  of  women.     My  dearest  cousin,  adieu. 


To  the  Reader. 

While  I  have  been  translating  the  above,  Dr.  Langsyne  has 
been  diligently  examining  the  remainder  of  the  roll.  He  has 
found  a  seventh  manuscript,  which  is  evidently  in  the  same  hand 
with  the  letters  which  I  have  translated;  but  most  unfortunately 
only  a  few  words  here  and  there  are  legible.  I  will  introduce 
however,  all  which  seem  to  have  any  connexion  with  the  pro- 
ceeding letters. 

"  Me  gar  a,  January  I5ih. 

My  husband has  Demarata  then  jilted poor  Dio- 

phanes  ! come  and  visit my  delightful  home " 

If  the  reader  will  attach  to  the  whole  of  these  words  the  value 
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which  the  worthy  Dr.  Langsyne  sets  upon  the  tiniest  iota  of 
them,  they  have  not  been  introduced  in  vain.  Courteous  read- 
er, farewell.  Neos. 

P.  S.  I  have  just  received  a  call  from  Dr.  L.  My  learned 
friend  fancies  that  he  has  discovered  a  deep  political  meaning 
couched  beneath  the  seeming  simplicity  of  these  letters.  He 
has  read  me  the  commencement  of  a  long  dissertation,  in  which 
he  proposes  to  draw  a  parallel  between  <c  the  epistles  of  the 
pseudonym  Leucippe,  "  and  the  Eleusinian  Mysteries.  Ac- 
cording to  his  theory,  Leucippe  is  the  commonwealth  of  Athens, 
Lysippus  Pericles,  &c.  But  the  whole  will  be  soon  spread  out 
in  full  before  the  public  in  the  Doctor's  great  work,  which,  he 
authorises  me  to  say,  is  almost  ready  for  the  press.  I  would 
not  anticipate  the  reader's  judgment  uponthe  certainly  ingenious 
theory  of  my  erudite  friend,  but  I  could  not  help  referring  him, 
when  he  asked  my  opinion  upon  it,  to  the  twenty-sixth  chapter 
of  Acts,  the  twenty-fourth  verse. 
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"  A  dream  !  a  bitter  dream  ! 
Would  God  it  were  a  dream !  " 

Hour  after  hour  stole  on.    The  midnight  came, 
And  still  the  student  sat  and  silent  toiled. 
The  gath'ring  damps  of  weariness  and  pain 
Stood  on  his  brow ;  for  since  the  toil-worn  dajr 
Had  faded  slowly  into  the  dark  pall 
Of  night,  he  motionless  had  pored  intent 
In  deep  perusal  o'er  a  pondrous  tome. 
And  still  the  hours  fled  on,  until  anon 
The  brightening  East  told  of  the  coming  day, 
And  happy  songsters  filled  the  fragrant  grove 
And  woodland  with  their  joyous  melody. 
Then  turning  to  his  couch  reluctantly 
He  stretched  his  trembling  limbs  and  feverish  frame, 
And  breathed  entroubled,  moaning  sleep. 
The  sunlight  came.     He  rose  and  girt 
Himself  for  toil.     Excitement  nerved 
Hit  trembling  limbs — his  cheek  grew  flushed, 
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His  sinew  firm — ambition  strong" 
Urged  him  to  mightier  effort  still ; 
And  he  forgot  the  midnight  damps, 
The  throbbing  pulse,  the  parched  lip, 
And  on  the  madman  eager  rushed, 
To  win  the  sweet-toned  voice  of  praise, 
To  hear  his  name  borne  on  the  voice 
Of  sounding  fame. 

The  days  rolled  on — 
Beside  the  hearth-stone  of  his  home 
He  sat,  and  turning  back  his  thoughts, 
He  fastened  them  on  all  that  once 
He  loved  ;  life's  golden  sands,  for  him, 
Had  almost  run  j  the  light  of  life 
Did  glow  but  dimly,  and  at  times 
So  flickered  in  its  socket,  that 
You'd  wonder  if  it  were  not  quenched. 
What  now  to  him  was  praise,  and  what 

Fame's  loudest  note  1  And  what  to  him 

That  on  ambition's  highest  peak 

The  dazzling  sunbeams  played  in  all 

Their  changeless  glory. 
And  yet  he 

To  win  that  lofty  eminence, 

Had  bared  his  bosom  to  the  aim 

Of  man's  untiring  foe.     And  he 

Was  dying  now. 
The  scene  is  o'er  5 

But  yesterday  by  us  he  stood, 

And  with  us  strove  for  the  bright  gems 

Of  literary  lore.    And  now — 

Where  is  he  now  1     The  withering  turf 

Is  placed  upon  his  dust,  and  he] 

Is  happy  in  a  far  off  home. 

For  fame  he  toiled,  he  strove.    And  did 

He  win  ?     Unknown  to  all  save  those 

Around  whose  hearts  his  virtues  meek 

Had  twined  themselves — his  pure  and  sweet 

Devotedness  of  soul  had  wreathed. 

Beside  his  humble  grave  the  few 

Who  knew  him  wept  5  but  to  the  world, 

For  which  he  died,  his  name  was  all 

Unknown^     And  he  had  toiled  and  died 

In  vain.     Sweet  be  his  lowly  sleep, 

And  glorious  his  reward  in  heaven.  Azib. 
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The  best  time  for  entering  a  large  city  is  the  evening.  The 
sun  shines  brightest  in  the  country;  and,  when  you  enter  by 
daylight  a  densely  built  city,  with  its  narrow  streets  shaded  by 
high  buildings,  you  pass  into  comparative  gloom.  You  are 
leaving  the  free  joyousness  of  the  open  sunlight  for  a  more  som- 
bre region;  and  curiosity,  with  all  its  eagerness,  can  scarcely 
prevent  a  shade  from  coming  over  the  spirit.  The  strong  con- 
trast too,  which  the  shifting  of  the  scene  in  open  day,  makes  in 
the  objects  that  meet  the  eye,  is  far  from  being  favorable  to 
the  city.  For  green  fields,  you  find  muddy  pavements;  for 
lofty  trees,  shapeless  blocks  of  buildings;  for  the  broad  heav- 
ens, a  strip  of  sky  seen  between  two  walls;  and  for  the  far 
reaching  landscape,  views  extending  on  each  side  but  a  few  feet 
and  in  front  only  till  the  crooked  street  changes  its  direction. 
Nor  will  city-scenery  bear,  like  that  of  the  country,  the  impar- 
tial exposure  of  day-light.  The  more  fully  the  beauties  of  na- 
ture are  disclosed,  the  more  are  you  enraptured;  but  in  a  city, 
the  creation  of  man,  there  is  too  constant  a  connexion  of  gran- 
deur and  meanness,  of  splendor  and  filth,  of  beauty  and  de- 
formity, to  allow  any  strong  emotions  of  pleasure,  if  you  are 
permitted  to  see  the  whole.  Indeed  your  entry  is  often  made 
through  a  collection  of  offensive  objects,  which,  if  seen,  disgust 
you  with  the  city  upon  your  first  introduction- — an  impression, 
that  all  its  magnificence  will  not  be  able  soon,  if  ever,  to  erase. 

Entering  in  the  night,  you  are  spared  the  sight  of  all  this; 
the  meanness,  and  filth,  and  deformities  of  the  city  arc  hidden; 
and,  to  heighten  the  impression  of  its  splendor,  you  do  not  en- 
ter, till  the  beauties  of  the  country  have  faded  from  your  view, 
till  the  languor  of  night-travel  has  come  on,  and,  in  itstedium, 
even  a  faint  solitary  light  has  become  an  interesting  object. 
By  a  sudden  transition,  you  arc  ushered  into  a  scene  of  magic 
brightness.     On  each  side  are  rows  of  windows  strongly  illu- 
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minated,  and  filled  with  all  that  earth  has  of  dazzling,  while  the 
artful  disposition  of  the  light  gives  to  every  thing  a  brilliancy, 
such  as  never  appears  by  day.  You  look  forward  and  back- 
ward through  vistas  of  lights.  Other  lights  are  darting  by  you 
from  the  busy  carriages.  Rich  curtains,  that  do  but  mellow 
and  color,  instead  of  hiding  the  brightness  within,  suggest  to 
the  imagination  the  magnificence  of  the  luxurious  saloons  which 
they  veil.  Strains  of  music  are  floating  above  the  bustle  of  the 
streets,  and  that  very  bustle  itself,  myriad-voiced,  is  saying  that 
here  the  day  is  just  at  its  noon.  Youthful  conceptions  of  fairy 
scenes  hover  about  you,  and  you  seem  scarce  to  know,  whether 
this  be  really  earth,  or  a  land  of  enchantment. 

There  is  probably  no  city  in  which  the  difference  between 
the  first  impressions  by  day  and  by  night,  is  greater,  than  in 
Paris,  especially  if  entered  by  the  usual  route  from  England, 
through  the  barrier e  of  St.  Denis.  It  is  a  city  of  most  remark- 
able contrasts,  and  happy  is  the  traveller  whose  uninitiated  eye 
receives  its  first  impression  from  the  bright  side  of  the  picture. 

This  impression  is  the  more  needed,  that  there  is  something 
extremely  inhospitable  in  the  manner  in  which  the  visitant  to 
Paris  is  received.  First,  the  diligence  is  stopped  at  the  gate 
of  the  city,  that  your  passports  may  be  again  examined.  Then 
you  are  coldly  set  down  in  the  huge  yard  of  the  Messageries 
Royales,  as  the  great  national  coach-office  is  called.  But  this 
is  not  all;  late  as  the  hour  may  be,  you  are  obliged  to  go  through 
a  second  custom-house  examination,  and  your  trunks,  which 
were  all  inspected  on  your  landing,  must  be  overhauled  a  sec- 
ond time,  before  you  are  allowed  to  take  them,  and  go  in  quest 
of  a  place  for  repose  after  your  wearisome  journey. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  reception  as  inhospitable;  I  refer  only 
to  the  public  part  of  it,  for  you  will  find  individuals  enough 
waiting  for  your  arrival,  and  most  anxious  to  extend  to  you  the 
rites  of  private  hospitality.  They  quarrel  with  each  other  in 
their  zeal  to  serve  you.  It  is  well  if  you  have  previously  de- 
termined to  what  hotel  you  will  go.  You  have  then  no  embar- 
rassing question  to  decide  among  the  eager  litigants;  the  por- 
ter will  call  you  a  coach,  and  load  it  with  your  baggage.     But 
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perhapsyou  find  the  hotel  you  had  chosen  to  be  full ;  still  you  are 
not  left  without  resource.  Your  good  friends  predicted  this,  have 
followed  you,  and  are  more  eager  than  ever  in  their  kind  wishes 
for  your  comfortable  accommodation.  You  give  yourself  up  to 
the  guidance  of  one  of  them.  He  conducts  you  to  the  hotel  hy 
which  he  is  employed,  you  look  at  the  accommodations,  bar- 
gain for  them  at  so  much  a  day,  take  possession,  and  are  soon 
dreaming  of  home. 

IV.       ENTRANCE  OF  PARIS  FROM  THE  WEST. 

If  a  stranger  does  not  enter  Paris  in  the  evening,  he  ought 
certainly  to  come  in  from  the  West,  by  the  route  of  St.  Ger- 
main-en-Laye.  The  first  views  of  the  city  which  he  then, 
obtains,  from  the  heights  above  Courbevoye,  are  not  unworthy 
of  Paris.  Especially  at  the  point  where  the  avenue  turns  upon 
the  heights,  to  take  a  direct  course  towards  the  city,  the  view 
is  very  imposing.  You  look  through  an  avenue  of  immense 
width,  bordered  and  divided  by  four  rows  of  elms.  This  ave- 
nue descends  through  the  small  town  of  Courbevoye,  with  its 
large  caserne,  to  the  Seine,  which  has  here  several  wooded 
islets,  and  then  ascends  through  Neuilly  and  Sablonville,  and 
along  the  famous  Bois  de Boulogne,  till  it  reaches  the  summit  of 
the  western  heights  of  the  city.  There  the  view  is  terminated 
by  the  majestic  arch  of  triumph,  /'  Arc  de  V  Etoile.  This  grand 
and  beautiful  monument,  the  noblest  the  world  has  ever  erected 
to  military  glory,  produces  a  finer  effect  from  this  point  of  view 
than  from  any  other.  Looking  from  about  an  equal  height 
across  the  valley  of  the  Seine,  you  can  fully  appreciate  the  ex- 
cellence of  its  position,  and  its  admirable  proportions;  while  its 
great  loftiness,  of  which  you  are  so  little  aware,  as  you  stand 
near  it,  here  makes  its  full  impression.  Of  the  city  itself  you 
do  not  see  a  large  part,  as  most  of  it  is  hidden  by  the  high 
ground  upon  which  the  arch  stands,  but  that  part  is  the  very 
best  for  the  prospect,  the  new  bright-looking  quarter  on  the  hill 
of  Montmartre.  But  you  do  not  regret  seeing  little  of  the  city, 
as  the  view  of  the  western  suburbs,  in  which  white  houses  are 
intermingled  with  green  fields  and  foliage,  is   far  more  agreea- 
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ble  to  the  eye,  than  could  be  any  view  of  dense  discolored 
buildings.  The  whole  prospect — city,  suburbs,  avenue, 
river — is  uncommonly  fine.  After  stopping  a  few  minutes  to 
enjoy  it,  you  drive  rapidly  on  to  the  arch,  three  or  four  miles 
distant,  Napoleon's  great  monument  constantly  in  your  eye, 
and  his  strange  fortunes,  whether  you  will  or  not,  continually 
in  your  thoughts. 

The  height  is  surmounted — the  arch  is  reached — and  Paris 
lies  beneath  you.  Directly  in  front,  at  the  bottom  of  that  long 
avenue,  is  the  Palace  of  the  Tuileries.  Oh  !  what  associations 
cluster  about  that  name  !  To  what  scenes  of  gaiety  and  hor- 
ror has  that  venerable  pile  been  witness  !  How  they  come 
rushing  on  the  memory,  when  the  very  spot  of  their  transaction 
is  for  the  first  time  before  us  !  And  do  you  see  that  obelisk 
about  midway?  That  was  the  place  of  the  guillotine.  It  was 
there,  that  Louis  XVI.,  and  Marie  Antoinette  perished  ; 
there,  that  the  noblest,  purest,  vilest  blood  of  France  was 
shed.  But  we  must  stop.  Those  huge  volumes  in  the  history 
of  human  fate  cannot  be  condensed  into  the  few  words  that  we 
have  time  to  utter,  though  their  blood-written  leaves  seem  to 
be  all  spread  out  at  once  before  us. 

-The  rest  of  the  way,  we  feel,  instead  of  observing.  We 
would  close  our  eyes,  if  we  could.  The  gay  groups  of  the 
Champs  Elysees  seem  like  children  dancing  over  the  graves  of 
murdered  parents.  It  is  a  relief,  when  the  carriage  stops,  and 
our  thoughts  are  called  home  by  the  bustle  of  dismounting,  and. 
the  necessity  of  immediate  provision  for  our  own  wants. 

V.       THE  FIRST  DAY  IN  PARIS. 

The  American  who  has  never  been  abroad,  knows  but  imper- 
fectly how  much  reason  he  has  to  love  his  native  land;  and  the 
true  American  can  never  leave  it,  except  to  love  it  still  better 
than  before.  How  gladly  then  would  we  permit  our  traveller 
to  sleep  on,  and  dream  of  home;  but  the  morning  will  dawn  in 
Paris  as  well  as  in  America,  alike  reckless,  in  both  countries, 
what  sweet  visions  it  may  dissipate.  The  traveller  awakes, 
and  finds  himself  three   thousand   miles  from  the  scene  of  his 
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dreams.  He  is  at  last  in  Paris,  the  object  of  so  many  thoughts 
and  wishes.  But  in  what  part  of  the  city  ?  If  he  has  entered 
in  the  evening,  and  been  whirled  about  from  spot  to  spot,  he 
can  answer  this  about  as  easily,  as  Theseus  without  his  clue 
could  determine  his  place  in  the  Cretan  labyrinth,  or  as  a  mod- 
ern politician  can  ''define  his  position.  "  Breakfast  over, 
"  Where  shall  he  go?  What  shall  he  do?"  He  shakes  his 
head  at  the  malicious  intrusion  of  the  impertinent  questions. 
While  he  is  in  this  state  of  perplexity,  the  commissaire  of  the 
hotel  presents  himself,  to  recommend  to  him  '*  a  most  excellent 

valet,  who  has   waited  on   Lord ,  and  the  Hon.  Mr. , 

Sec,  &c,  who  can  speak  both  French  and  English  perfectly, 
&c,  &c."  But,  unless  he  has  a  greater  fondness  for  such  a 
satellite,  than  most  of  his  countrymen,  he  declines  the  offer, 
and  chooses  to  spell  out  his  lesson  for  himself. 

He  sallies  cautiously  forth,  marks  the  external  appearance  of 
his  hotel,  that  he  may  not  fail  to  recognize  it  on  his  return, 
takes  the  course  which  vague  impression  or  accident  may  di- 
rect, and  proceeds,  carefully  observing  all  his  turns,  till  he  finds, 
at  some  shop  or  stall  the  object  of  his  first  desire,  a  plan  of  the 
city.  Upon  this  plan  he  first  finds  the  place  of  his  own  lodg- 
ings, and  traces  the  route  he  has  followed  in  his  morning  walk. 
He  then  draws  out  his  note-book,  ascertains  the  direction  of  his 

old  friend ,  and  pores  over  his  map,  till  he  discovers  upon 

it  the  street  in  which  his  friend  resides.  He  directs  his  way 
thither.  But  curiosity  is  continually  drawing  him  aside  this 
way  and  that.  This  boulevard,  by  its  manifold  attractions,  se- 
duces him  from  a  direct  course.  This  open  church  door  is 
tempting,  and  he  will  just  step  in,  not  to  cross  himself  with  holy 
water,  or  to  kneel  before  the  virgin,  but  to  snatch  a  hasty 
glance  at  its  architecture,  statues,  pictures,  priests,  and  wor- 
shippers. He  contrives  to  pass  through  the  Palais  Royal,  and 
the  court  of  the  Louvre.  If  the  Seine  lies  in  his  way,  he  can- 
not help  lingering  upon  its  quais  and  bridges.  There  is  a  fresh- 
ness in  seeing  things  thus  all  alone,  finding  them  out  for  your- 
self, now  seeking  them,  now  lighting  upon  them  by  accident, 

now  recognizing   what  you   have   read  in  the   descriptions  of 
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others,  now  making  unlooked-for  discoveries.  But  his  tortuous 
way,  with  its  progress,  delays,  and  aberrations,  from  the  com- 
bined action  of  the  two  forces,  friendship  and  curiosity,  the  cen- 
tripetal and  the  centrifugal  of  his  little  orbit,  brings  him  at  last 
to  the  street  and  the  number  of  his  friend's  residence.  But 
what  does  this  mean — the  same  number  over  half  a  dozen 
doors  ?  At  which  of  them  shall  he  apply?  Seeing  a  man  stand- 
ing in  one  of  the  doors,  a  shop-door,  he  asks  him  in  his  broken 

French,  if  Mons. lives  there.      "Je   ne    le    connais   pas, 

Monsieur,"  is  the  answer.  But  the  shop-keeper,  seeing  him  at 
a  loss  what  to  do,  or  where  to  go,  with  the  politeness  so  char- 
acteristic of  his  country,  directs  him  to  the  porter's  lodge. 
Here  he  makes  the  same  inquiry  as  before.  The  porter,  I  should 
say  rather,  the  portress,  for  the  wife  is  much  the  oftener  found, 
answers  him  at  once  ie  Non,  Monsieur,  il  ne  demeure  pas  tci." 
What  shall  he  do.  He  takes  out  his  note-book.  He  has  made 
no  mistake.  This  is  the  house.  His  friend  must  be  here.  He 
pronounces  the  name  again  with  no  better  success.  He  writes 
it,  but  she  cannot  read.  He  repeats  and  re-repeats  it.  At  last 
she  catches  the  name,   and  quickly   answers,   correcting  him, 

"  Oh  oui,  Monseur,  Mons.  , "  pronouncing  the  word  so 

very  differently,  that  he  in  turn  can  scarce  recognize  his  friend's 
name.  She  then  directs  him  to  go,  perhaps  au  troisieme  (to  the 
third  floor.)  He  mounts  hurriedly  two  flights  of  stairs,  im- 
patient to  see  his  old  friend.  He  pulls  the  bell-rope  which  he 
sees  hanging  by  the  door.  The  door  opens — he  asks  for  his 
friend,  now  giving  the  name  the  French  twang,  and  to  his  utter 
disappointment  is  told  that  there  is  no  such  person  there.  He 
returns,  almost  despairing,  to  the  porter's  lodge,  and  after  some 
jabbering,  but  half  understood  on  either  side,  the  portress  thinks 
it  best  to  go  with  him.  He  follows  her  up  four  flights  of  stairs, 
learning  to  his  surprise,  that  the  first  story  of  a  French  house 
may  be  the  third  story  of  an  American  one,  and  that  his  friend 
au  troisieme  has  apartments  in  the  fifth  story.  The  meeting  need 
not  be  described;  it  is  the  same  in  Paris,  as  every  where  else. 
The  first  questions  asked  and  answered,  "But  how  did  you 
find  me  r"  inquires  his  friend,  as  regular  a  question  to  a  new 
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comer  in  Paris,  as  "How  do  the  falls  answer  your  expectations?" 
to  the  visitant  for  the  first  time  at  Niagara. 

The  story  is  told  and  laughed  over,  and  the  various  oddities 
of  a  Parisian  house  explained.  But  why  disturb  the  friends  in 
their  chit-chat,  or  insist  upon  making  a  third  one  to  the  party, 
as  they  stroll  together  over  the  city?  The  traveller  has  now  a 
hierophant  who  can  interpret  for  him  the  mysteries  of  this  vast 
Pantheon — a  temple  surely  for  all  the  heathen  gods,  if  you 
except  two  or  three  of  the  more  respectable  ones  of  the  old 
school,  who  have  gone  out  of  fashion.  It  is  therefore  scarcely 
worth  while  to  say  any  thing  more  of  first  impressions.  They 
are  now  immediately  modified  by  the  more  correct  impressions 
of  a  longer  resident,  and  are  soon  lost  in  the  results  of  his  own 
repeated  and  minute  observations. 

The  evening  has  at  length  come.  A  month  seems  to  have 
passed  since  the  morning.  With  all  his  fatigue,  the  travel- 
ler cannot  retire  without  taking  one  of  the  gossamer  sheets 
which  he  has  purchased  by  the  direction  of  his  friend  (for  in 
France  letters  are  charged  by  weight),  and  attempting,  on  its 
broad,  butalmost  weightless  expanse,  to  describe  for  his  friends 
across  the  Atlantic  his  arrival  in  the  city,  and  what  he  has  al- 
ready seen.  But  what  has  he  seen?  Everything!  Nothing! 
The  pen  falls  from  his  hand  through  weariness  before  the  tenth 
is  told,  and  yet  how  small  a  fraction  is  it  all,  of  the  won- 
ders of  this  modern  Babylon,  no  less  worthy  than  its  prototype, 
of  the  appellation  Mystery.  L.  L. 
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TKOM  THE  ITALIAN  OF  BUOND  ELMONTE. 

Oft  'neath  the  mask  of  friendship  warm, 
Sits  Cupid,  laughing  with  delight ; 

Then  changed,  assumes  the  threatening  form 
Of  anger  and  revengeful  spi  te. 

Oft  poetry's  chaste  garb  he  wears — 
The  same  his  pleasures  and  his  pains — 

Yet  know,  whatever  form  he  hears, 
The  God  of  Love  ha  still  remains. 


THE     FIRST.SNOW     OF     WINTER 

EY  ALANSON  ADONERIM. 

It  comes,  it  conies  from  the  cold,  stormy  north, 
Howl?  through  the  trees  in  its  madness  and  wrath] 
The  dread  van  of  winter's  all  while  crested  train 
Is  coming,  is  coming  o'er  mountain  and  plain. 

The  sear  leaf  of  autumn  turns  pale  with  affright, 
The  rills'  silver  voices  are  mute  as  the  night — 
Like  harp  that  is  reft  of  its  last  fairy  string, 
The  birds  of  the  wood  cease  in  gladness  to  sing. 

The  first  snow  of  winter — 'tis  earth's  winding  sheet. 
When  she  tells  the  old  year  that  his  work  is  complete, 
The  veil  of  her  grief  on  the  sad  parting  day, 
When  his  hours  haste  forever  and  ever  away. 

Bright  flowers,  ah  !  ye  faded  at^summer's  decline, 
Too  fair  and  too  lovely,  too  pure  and  divine. 
To  meet  the  cold  kisses  the  winds  bear  along, 
Or  list  to  the  tones  of  a  winter  day's  song. 

So'Heaven  in  mercy  full  oft  calls  away. 
The  brightest  and  fairest  in  youth's  summer  day. 
Ere  the  foul  breath  of  sin  has  erased  from  the  soul, 
Each  jpuEe„  lovely  trace  of  our  maker's  control. 


THE    VOICE    OF   NATURE. 

A  veiee  is  abroad- — 'lis  the  chill  blowing  breeze 

That  rattles  the  leaf  hanging  light  on  its  spray, 
That  mournfully  sighs  through  the  tops  of  the  trees, 

And  chants  the  sad  dirge  over  Natuie's  decay. 
Ah  !  where  the  mild  zephyrs  sweet  whispering  by  ? 

Where  the  mellow-toned  songsters  with  liveliest  wing? 
Where  the  gold-tinted  clouds  that  blushed  soft  in  the  sky, 

And  the  green  that  encircled  the  fairy-robed  Spring  1 
All  gone — the  sad  voice  of  brown  Autumn  replies — 

All  gone— every  heart  with  emotion  repeats. 
Thus,  alas  !  all  that's  lovely  and  beautiful  dies, 

But  to  mingle  a  sadness  with  memory's  sweets  ! 
How  Rolemn  the  lesson  !  the  varying  year 

But  points  to  the  tomb  in  which  man  must  be  laid; 
And  tho'  Spring  may  return,  the  last  spring  must  appear, 

While  man  once  renewed,  never — never  shall  fade. 


THE     REVENGE     OF    BOURBON. 

A  HISTORICAL  SKETCH. 

There  is  no  more  melancholy  spectacle  presented  us  by  the 
historian  than  that  of  a  noble  mind  struggling  against  its  own 
conviction  of  right.  No  matter  how  great  soever  may  be  the 
motives  which  prompt  it  to  swerve  from  the  true  path  of  honor, 
neither  conscience  or  mankind  will  forgive  the  deviation;  it  may 
obtain  as  its  meed  a  place  in  historical  annals,  but  the  blots  on 
the  escutcheon  of  its  fame  will  not  be  passed  over  silently  by 
historians.  Thus  we  have  presented  to  us  the  character  of  the 
duke  of  Bourbon  who  figured  so  largely  in  the  reign  of  Fran- 
cis I.  At  the  accession  of  Francis  to  the  throne  of  his  an- 
cestors, Bourbon  was  promoted  to  the  office  of  constable. 
Young  and  chivalrous  and  lull  of  the  highest  hopes,  the  favor 
of  his  sovereign  opened  to  him  the  path  which  his  own  inclina- 
tions and  abilities  so  eminently  fitted  him  to  pursue.  The  peo- 
ple looked  upon  him  as  their  favorite,  were  ready  to  rejoice  in 
his  successes  and  sympathize  in  his  misfortunes.  Francis  had 
collected  an  army  for  the  purpose  of  recovering  the  possessions 
which  had  been  wrested  from  his  predecessors  in  the  north  of 
Italy,  and  Bourbon  was  constituted  its  general.  He  effected 
the  passage  of  the  Alps,  which  in  former  times  had  opposed 
such  formidable  barriers  to  Hannibal,  with  a  celerity,  that, 
considering  the  delays  necessary  in  transporting  artillery,  struck 
the  enemy  with  dismay.  At  first  he  was  unopposed,  but  the 
Swiss,  soon  regaining  confidence,  met  him  in  battle  at  Merig- 
nano.  The  victory  which  Francis  obtained  in  this  engagement, 
so  expressively  termed  by  an  old  commander,  "  a  contest  of 
giants,  "  was  owing  in  a  great  degree  to  the  skill  and  general- 
ship of  Bourbon.  He  himself  led  on  the  van  against  the  Swiss, 
who  at  that  time  were  so  much  dreaded  as  warriors  by  the  rest 
of  Europe.  As  a  recompense  for  his  services  he  was  reward- 
ed with  the  government  of  Milan.  'Tis  said  that  the  manners 
of  the  constable  were  austere,  that  he    censured  the    frivolous 
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pleasures   of  the   young  king    of  France    and    hence  incurred 
somewhat,  the  dislike  of  Francis;   but  Bourbon's  disgrace  was 
mainly  owing  to  the  influence  of  two  females.     The    king  had 
become  enamoured  of  the  Countess  de  Chateaubriand,  who  ex- 
erted her  utmost  inflluence  over  him  for  the  advancement  of  her 
own  relatives  to  the  neglect  of  those  more  worthy.     The    con- 
stable was  recalled  from  his  government  of  Milan  to  make  way 
for  a  brother  of  the  countess.     The    queen  mother  also,   influ- 
enced by  motives  of  revenge  for  the  coldness  with  which  Bour- 
bon had  received  her  proposals  of  marriage,    resolved  on  his 
disgrace.     Francis  fell  in  with  her  views  and  the  constable  was 
stripped,  not  only  of  his  hereditary  possessions,  but  even  of  his 
own  well  earned  honors;   and  the  king,  by  listening  to  the  ca- 
price of  a  woman,    lost  his  liberty  and  came  near  losing  his 
crown.     The  proud  soul  of  Bourbon  could  ill  brook  his  disgrace ; 
he  had  fought  for  the  interests  of  his  master,   had  periled   his 
life  for  his  king,  and  to  be  now  cast  off  to  gratify  the  whim  of  a 
malignant  female,  could  not  otherwise  than  induce  him  to  look 
back  upon  his  past  service  with  regret.     France  at  this  time 
was  engaged  in  war  both  with  England  and  the  Emperor,  and 
Bourbon  leagued  with  the  enemies.     The  king  at  last   sensible 
of  the  importance  of  retaining  so  able  a  general  in  his  own  ser- 
vice, and  of  the  danger  resulting  to  his  kingdom  from  the  de- 
fection of  so  powerful  a  vassal,  remitted  somewhat  of  his  sever- 
ity and  held  out  favorable  promises  to  the  constable ;  but  Bour- 
bon had  already  proceeded  too  far  in  his  negociatioiis  with  the 
emperor,  to  lend  an  ear  to  these  proposals.     Disappointed  how- 
ever by  the  watchfulness  of  Francis  in  his  expectations  of  rais- 
ing a  revolt  among  his  people,  he  fled  from  France  accompan- 
ied by  a  single  attendant,  and  took  refuge  in  the  dominions   of 
the  emperor.     This  was  probably  the  darkest  period  of  his  life. 
His  first  great  hopes  had  been  blasted  by  the  ingratitude  of  his 
sovereign,  and  now  by  uniting  with  enemies  for  his  country's 
overthrow,  he  was  to  stigmatise  his    name    with  the  ever  inef- 
faceable opprobrium  attaching  to  a  traitor.  He  could  look  upon 
the  glad  hills  of  Fance,  the  land  of  his  birth,  no  longer  as  his 
own ;  he  was  to  return  thither  no  more  excepting  as  an  enemy, 
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bringing  with  him  the  curse  of  fire  and  sword.  Strong  indeed 
must  be  the  reasons  which  can  justify  a  man  in  aiming  against 
his  country.  The  desire  of  retaliation  for  individual  injuries 
received,  serves  rather  to  increase  than  palliate  the  guilt. 
Bourbon  thoughts  were  now  turned  upon  revenge;  his  object 
was  henceforth  to  be  the  humiliation  of  the  proud  monarch  who 
had  slighted  his  pretensions.  He  invades  France,  but  not  re- 
ceiving the  necessary  assistance  from  the  emperor,  fails  in  the 
main  objects  of  his  undertaking.  But  an  occasion  at  length 
presents  itself,  where  he  may  obtain  to  the  full  his  desired  re- 
venge. Francis  had  collected  an  army  to  repel  his  invaders, 
and,  heedless  of  consequences,  marched  into  Italy  and  laid 
seige  to  Pavia  in  Milan. 

Bourbon  by  his  own  great  exertions  succeeded  in  raising  a 
large  force  of  Lansquenets  with  whom,  having  joined  the  advanc- 
ing army  of  imperialists,  he  hurries  onward  to  the  relief  of  the 
beseiged.  The  French  king  offers  him  battle  which  is  accept- 
ed. The  contest  was  obstinate  and  destructive.  Bourbon  mad- 
dened with  a  desire  for  revenge  against  the  king  who  had  em- 
bittered all  his  life-joys  by  contributing  to  stamp  his  name  with 
lasting  infamy,  exerted  the  utmost  energy  to  obtain  success. 
Francis  fought  long  and  valiantly,  but  his  troops  at  length  be- 
coming desperate,  were  beaten  and  himself  compelled  to  sur- 
render as  a  captive.  The  revengeful  desires  of  the  constable 
were  now  completely  gratified;  he  had  vanquished  the  armies 
of  France  and  reduced  her  king  to  captivity.  Small  must  have 
been  his  joy  however,  when  reflecting  that  this  king  was  his  own 
lawful  sovereign,  and  that  France  had  been  humiliated  through 
his  treachery  whose  imperative  duty  it  was  to  advance  her  in- 
terests and  maintain  her  honor.  Yet  he  derived  no  great  ad- 
vantage from  his  victory.  Francis  was  removed  to  Madrid  by 
order  of  the  emperor,  and  Bourbon  assigned  to  the  command 
of  the  imperial  armies  in  Italy.  The  emperor  promised  him 
the  possession  of  Milan  if  he  could  succeed  in  driving  thence  its 
hereditary  prince,  Francis  Sforza.  This  he  effected,  but  be- 
ing destitute  of  money  for  the  pay  of  his  ferocious  soldiery,  he 
was  obliged  to  keep  them  constantly  engaged  in  plundering  and 
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conquest  to  prevent  their  defection.  Long  habit  had  wedded 
him  to  a  warrior's  life,  and  being  cast  out  in  a  great  measure 
from  the  world,  denied  its  sympathies,  and  exposed  to  its  insults, 
he  contracted  a  peculiar  affection  for  the  rough  men  he  was 
accustomed  to  command,  who  paid  him  implicit  deference  for  his 
great  military  abilities.  It  was  necessary  then  to  lose  their  as- 
sistance or  hold  them  together  by  gratifying  their  desire  for 
plunder.  He  chose  the  latter  alternative  and  led  them  forward 
to  the  walls  of  the  imperial  city. 

Rome  which  had  stood  the  beacon  light  of  ages,  which  had 
extended  its  conquests  to  the  farthest  known  limits  of  the 
world,  but  which  had  been  overrun  and  pillaged  respectively 
by  the  Gauls,  Huns  and  Goths,  was  again  to  be  made  the  scene 
of  slaughter  and  rapine  by  the  soldiers  of  a  christian  potentate. 
Bourbon  himself,  however,  was  not  to  witness  the  results  of  his 
enterprize;  he  was  strongly  impressed  with  a  belief,  contract- 
ed by  listening  to  the  warning  of  a  fortune-teller,  that  he  should 
lose  his  life  in  the  engagement;  and,  while  ascending  a  ladder 
which  he  had  placed  against  the  walls  of  the  city,  he  fell,  mor- 
tally wounded  by  a  shot  from  the  enemy.  His  soldiers  never- 
theless, infuriated  rather  than  disheartened  by  the  loss  of  their 
leader,  rushed  onward  to  the  attack  and  soon  effected  their  ob- 
ject. Rome  was  taken,  her  temples  desecrated  and  her  citi- 
zens plundered  and  slain.  Thus  ended  the  eventful  life  of  Bour- 
bon, constable  of  France;  he  had  reaped  to  the  full  the  honors 
of  a  warrior,  and  the  last  hours  of  his  existence  were  rendered 
joyous  by  hearing  the  glad  shouts  of  his  conquering  soldiery. 
He  had  walked  forth  early  in  life  full  of  the  highest  anticipa- 
toins,  but  the  rough  handling  of  the  world  induced  him  to  turn 
from  the  path  of  true  glory.  Nothing  less  however  than  the 
call  of  an  oppressed  people,  could  justify  him  in  taking  arms 
against  his  king  and  imbruing  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  his 
countrymen.  We  are  compelled  to  admit  that  his  patriotism 
was  overpowered  by  selfishness.  Still,  considering  his  vast 
abilities  which  guaranteed  him  success  in  every  undertaking, 
and  the  warm  affection  which  all  with  whom  he  had  intercourse 
manifested   towards  his  person,  we  are  led   to  pity  rather  than 
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censure  his  deviation  from  rectitude.  The  remembrance  of  his 
treason  haunted  him  through  life  and  corrupted  all  his  happi- 
ness; which  serves  to  impress  us  strongly  with  the  truth,  that 
although  error  may  be  sometimes  sweet,  there  is  no  anguish 
like  that  accompanying  an  error  of  which  we  feel  ashamed. 

R.  Y.  L. 


SELECTIONS    FROM    RICHTER. 

FORGIVENESS. 

Nothing  is  more  moving  to  man  than  the  spectacle  of  recon- 
ciliation; our  weaknesses  are  thus  indemnified,  and  are  not 
too  costly  ;  being  thus  the  price  we  pay  for  the  hour  of  forgive- 
ness; and  the  archangel  who  has  never  felt  anger  has  reason 
to  envy  man  who  subdues  it.  When  thou  forgivest,  the  man 
who  has  pierced  thy  heart  stands  to  thee  in  the  relation  of  the 
sea-worm,  that  perforates  the  shell  of  the  muscle,  which  strait- 
way  closes  the  wound  with  a  pearl. 

THE    GRANDEUR    OF    MAN    IN    HIS    LITTLENESS. 

Man  upon  this  earth  would  be  vanity  and  hollowness,  dust 
and  ashes,  vapor  and  a  bubble,  were  it  not  that  he  felt  himself 
to  be  so.  That  it  is  possible  for  him  to  harbor  such  a  feeling, 
this,  by  implying  a  comparison  of  himself  with  something  high- 
er in  himself,  this  it  is  that  makes  him  the  immortal  creature 
that  he  is. 

DREAMING. 

Butfor  dreams,  that  lay  Mosaic  worlds  tesselated  with  flowers 
and  jewels  before  the  blind  sleeper,  and  surround  the  recum- 
bent living  with  the  figures  of  the  dead  in  the  upright  attitude 
of  life,  the  time  would  be  too  long  before  we  are  allowed  to  re- 
join our  brothers,  parents,  friends  ;  every  year  we  should  be- 
come more  and  more  sensible  of  the  desolation  made  around 
us  by  death,  if  sleep,  the  anti-chamber  of  the  grave,  were  not 

hung,  by  dreams,  with  the  busts  of  those  in  another  world. 

N 


JOHN  Y-C  A  K  E 


IS  THE   MARKER  OK  LATE   IMITATION*  OP  THE  GERMANS. 

Sissing.  steaming, 
Up  the  water  liquid  rolls, 
Kettle  in,  o'erhanging  coals  ; 
Now  the  cook,  so  kindly  careful,  hasty  takes  the  spoon, 

2-eaves  her  dreaming; 
Feels  the  stirrings  of  gustation  ;  hopes  to  quell  them  soon. 
With  a  tow  cloth  up  the  kettle  see  her  take, 
Pour  the  water,  none  demurring, 
On  meal  yellow,  keep  it  stirring, 
Till  it's  fit  for  making  cake. 
Oh,  if  life  be  all  in  living, 
How  much  must  we  need  forgiving  I 
On  round  tin, 
Outspread  tfaiay 
Down  puts  she  it  before  the  fire ; 
The  flame  outbreaking  rises  higher — 
The  inward  spirit  of  the  mass  is  moving,, 
And  all  its  mighty  energies  is  proving.. 
It  swells,  it  swells — oh,  smack  your  lips  I 

The  crust  begins  to  Ssown — 
Take  care  !  ah  me  !  it  moves,  it  slips  ! 
You  wench,  'tis  falling  down! 
What  shall  we  do  ? 

The  fiend  pursue 

'Tis  safe ! 
Bon't  chafes ! 
A  little  ashes  will  not  hurt  it ; 
A  few  clean  cinders  cannot  dlafe  is. 
Smoking  table  on  stands  now  it ; 
Oh,  how  tempting!  oh,  oh,  how  it 
Gently  seems  to  woo  the  butter  standing  near; 
Quickly  we'll  complete  the  union — never  fear. 
Eagerly,  with  knife  ia  hand. 
All  we  gather  rouad  the  table, 

Seems  to  each  one  understand 
We  will  show  what  we  are  able. 
Hasty  words  of  grace  aseeud!. 
Each  one  wishing  for  the  end. 
Now  tho  work  works — knives  and  platters— 
Johny-cakeall  torn  to  tatters— 
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Swift  evanish  all  the  slices, 
By  most  exquisite  devices. 
Seems  each  one  to   say, 
As  they  melt  away, 
"  Cake  John?/, 
Greatly  to  be 
Is  enough  for  me, 
Is  enough  lor  thee.  " 
Think'st  thou,  thinkles*  reader,  think'st  thou 

Johny-cake's  no  more  to  tell  thee  ? 
Know  then,  fed  then,  somehow,  nohow, 

Higher,  deeper  thoughts  should  swell  thee. 
One  great,  big,  large,  universal 

Johny-cake  the  world  contains, 
linger  than  in  our  rehearsal 
Can  be  told  in  many  strains. 
O,  the  noble,  all-including,  transcendental  make 
Of  the  inward,  outward,  upward,  great  world  Johny-cake  ! 
Thoughts  commingling, 
What  a  jingling! 
Fancies  clattering, 
What  a  shattering! 
Sure there'll  be  a  new  creation — 
Sure  there  won't  be  no  starvation — 
Sure  there'll  be  huge  gratification, 
Consequential 
On  potential, 
Spirit-aiding,  heart -upmoving, 
Life-reviving,  health-improving. 
New  ideal, 
Super-real 
Indian  Johnv-Cake. 

SCWHINGLOM^PUSI 
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THE  SEASON. 

Reader,  is  it  not  one  of  the  best  the  year  affords?  We 
might,  tell  you  of  the  varied  coloring  of  the  forests,  the  falling 
leaves,  the  decay  of  all  animated  nature,  the  melancholy  that 
steals  over  us  as  we  survey  the  change,  the  admonitions  which 
poets  say,  all  these  teach  frail  mortals,  and  no  doubt  preach  you 
considerable  of  a  sermon;  but  no,  we  do  not  look  upon  autumn 
with  such  an  eye.     Why  is  it  that  we  have  so  much  of  this  au- 
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tumn  sentimentalism  ?  Why  is  it  that  every  moraTist,-and  al- 
most every  poet  calls  this  the  '  '[Sabbath  of  the  year, "  the  gloomy 
melancholy  season?  To  us  it  is  the  time  for  joy  and  mirth,  il* 
ever.  True,  we  are  not  charmed  with  the  merry  carol  of  birds, 
and  the  freshness  and  bloom  of  Spring.  Nor  can  we  bound 
over  hill  and  through  dale,  or  recline  in  the  cooling  shade  as 
upon  a  hot  Summer's  day ;  but  then  it  brings  our  thoughts  home. 
We  gather  around  the  cheerful  fire,  and  these  fine  long  even- 
ings pass  away  in  the  social  circle  agreeably  and  pleasantly. 
In  Spring  and  Summer  we  seek  fellowship  with  inanimate  na- 
ture, flowers  and  groves,  but  Autumn  and  Winter  bring  mind 
in  communion  with  mind,  and  to  which  shall  we  give  the  prefer- 
ence? Now  too  is  the  time  for  rich  mellow  fruits,  the  thanks- 
giving days,  &c.  &.c.  We  like  this  festival  in  the  good  old 
fashioned  way  of  our  New  England  ancestors.  Let  us  have  no 
innovation  upon  this  good  old  custom.  Let  no  reformer  lay  rude 
hands  upon  it.  We  like  to  sit  by  a  good  old  fashioned  thanks- 
giving dinner,  the  table  loaded  with  turkies,  chickens,  puddings, 
pumpkin  pies,  swee but  really  we  cannot  discuss  such  a  sub- 
ject here;  our  mouths  long  for  a  taste.  But  if  we  could  meet 
you  at  the  table  we  would  do  our  whole  duty.  D. 


BY    RULE. 

The  President  of  a  New  England  College  happened  to  be 
walking  in  his  garden,  one  cold  morning  in  the  fall,  and  dis- 
covered a  portion  of  his  fence  moving  off,  on  the  shoulders  of 
a  student.  "  By  what  rule,"  said  the  President,  in  his  rough, 
terrible  voice,  "  By  what  rule  do  you  carry  off  my  fence?  A 
lucky  thought  came  to  the  aid  of  the  terrified  student,  and  he 
exclaimed,  "Opus  and usus  signifying  need  require  the  ablative." 
The  dignitary  laughed — "  But  how  do  you  make  the  personal 
application?"  Scratching  his  head,  and  hesitating  a  moment, 
he  replied,  "Sum,  taken  for  affero  to  bring,  governs  two  da- 
tives, the  one  of  a  person,  and  the  other  of  a  thing."  "Very 
well — take  it  away  !"  said  the  President,  "your  argument  is 
conclusive."  Y. 
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THE  PROPHETIC  DEW-DROP. 

A  delicate  child,  pale  and  prematurely  wise,  was  complain- 
ing on  a  hot  morning  that  the  poor  dew-drops  had  been  too  hast- 
ily snatched  away,  and  not  allowed  to  glitter  on  the  flowers 
like  other  happier  dew-drops,  that  live  the  whole  night  through 
and  sparkle  in  the  moonlight  and  through  the  morning  and  on- 
ward to  noonday.  "  The  sun"  said  the  child — "  has  chased 
them  away  in  his  heat  or  swallowed  them  in  his  wrath.  Soon 
after  came  rain  and  a  rainbow;  whereupon  his  father  pointing 
upwards — "  See,"  said  he,  "  there  stand  thy  dew-drops  glorious- 
ly re-set,  a  glittering  jewelry,  in  the  heavens,  and  the  clownish 
foot  tramples  them  no  more.  By  this,  my  child,  thou  art  taught 
that  what  withers  upon  earth  blooms  again  in  heaven.  "  Thus 
the  father  spoke,  and  knew  not  that  he  spoke  prefiguring  words; 
for  soon  after  the  delicate  child,  with  the  morning  brightness  of 
his  early  wisdom,  was  exhaled,  like  a  dew  drop,  into  heaven. 


SPRING. 

FROM    THE    GREEK. 

From  their  flowery  urns,  on  the  brow  of  the  Spring. 
The  Graces  their  roses  now  joyously  fling; 
A  calm  of  the  summer  has  crept  o'er  the  wave, 
And  the  water-fowl  hastes  in  its  bosom  to  lave. 
The  heavy  winged  crane  is  speeding  her  flight, 
And  Titan  looks  forth  in  his  beauty  and  might ; 
The  gathering  clouds  roll  their  shadows  away, 
And  the  labors  of  mortals  are  cheering  the  day  ; 
With  fruitfulness  swells  the  glad  bosom  of  earth, 
And  the  fattening  olive  is  promising  mirth  5 
The  Bromian  juice  is  pervading  the  vine, 
And  the  soft  leaves  and  tendrils  its  clusters  entwine. 


NOS    PRO    NOBIS. 

This  number  closes  our  editorial  labor  for  the  term.  We  have  been 
highly  gratified  with  the  favorable  reception  of  the  Dartmouth.  Many 
thanks  are  due  to  those  who  have  favored  us  with  interesting  matter 
for  publication  ;  we  hope  for  a  continuation  of  their  favor. 

We  are  however  under  the  painful  necessity  of  laying  by  many 
communications  unnoticed.     In  most  cases  the  theme  has  been  unfor- 
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tunately  chosen ;  in  the  writing  of  some  few,  there  is  an  evident  air 
of  carelessness,  and  disregard  of  propriety,  which  ill  becomes  the  com- 
position of  a  classical  student.  There  are  a  few  communications  that 
are  omitted  for  want  of  room;  they  will  be  duly  noticed  in  our  next 
number.  Some  of  our  correspondents  complain  bitterly  because  we 
take  no  notice  of  their  communications ;  and  some  have  even  gone  so 
far  as  to  ask  us  if  their  communications  have  been  received  ;  they  wish 
to  know  if  they  have  not  been  misplaced,  or  lost.  We  would  say  to 
all  such,  your  pieces  were  probably  misplaced  when  you  placed  them 
in  the  post-office,  and  lost  when  they  were  dropped  into  our  "  large- 
box,  "  now  more  than  half  full  of  wonderful  stories,  and  dreams,  and 
visions  of  fairies,  ghosts  and  goblins,  so  wild  and  frightful  that  the 
place  of  their  deposit  might  well  be  called  the  haunted  chamber.  We 
hope  none  of  our  correspondents  will  think  that  we  lay  aside  any 
communication  without  sober  and  careful  consideration.  No,  could 
any  one  of  our  disappointed  friends  meet  us,  in  our  nocturnal  conclave, 
he  would  not  be  inclined  to  feel  that  any  piece  was  consigned  to  obliv- 
ion, without  our  having  performed  all  becoming  obsequies  over  it ;  for 
we  are  sure  there  is  much  bitter  groaning,  while  some  communications 
are  read  by  the  chairman  of  our  little  choir.  This  is  all  we  can  ordina- 
rily do.  We  will  however  in  this  number  write  the  epitaph  of  a  con- 
demned communication,  now  lying  on  our  table,  that  others  may  pay 
it  a  last  tribute  of  respect.  The  heading  of  the  piece  is  thus,  "  A  childs 
question  to  a  Universalist."  It  is  truly  a  prose  production;  yet  every 
line  begins  with  a  capital !  How  strange  that  the  author  should  have 
forgotten  the  good  old  rule,  that  in  prose,  proper  names,  and  sentences 
alone  should  commence  with  capital  letters.  Now  listen  to  the  first 
line  of  this  wonderful  production. 

"  I  knew  a  child  who  not  twelve  years  had  seen.  " 

This  is  a  remarkable  statement !  How  definite  !  We  can  seem  to 
see  the  little  thing,  somewhere  between  the  ages  of  one  and  twelve  ! 
About  two  pages  are  occupied  in  introducing  the  great  and  momentous 
question  referred  to  in  the  caption.  He  mentions,  that  he  has  often 
seen  the  girl, 

"Sporting'  beneath  the  shade  of  some  green  tree, 
Joyous,  with  the  companions  whom  dear  she  loved, 
Now  this  engage,  now  that  accustomed  sport, 
Till  each  its  due  attention  has  received.  " 

The  reader  would  find  it  a  fine  exercise  to  parse  the  last  line  but  one. 
There  is  nothing  in   Young's  night  Thoughts  to  be  compared  with  it! 
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We  learn  from  different  parts  of  the  communication,  that  the  child 
had  a  sister,  "  by  her  beloved,"     This  sister  was  married  to  one, 

"  Who  was  a  man  respected  much  by  all, 
Yet  he  strange  notions  had,  as  other  men, 
And  in  that  baneful  plan,  all  will  be  saved, 
Whate'er  may  be  their  characters,  believed.  " 

Have  patience  kind  reader,  and  I  will  bring  you  to  the  great  question 
as  soon  as  possible.  It  seems,  from  some  suggestions  of  the  bard, 
that  this  man,  on  the  sabbath  day,  attended  a  Universalist  meeting; 
whereupon,  this  girl,  "  who  not  twelve  years  had  seen"  did  ask  this 
astounding  question,    *'  Do  neighbors  meet  for  prayer?" 

"  What  a  question  !"  exclaims  our  author  evidently  much  astonished 
at  the  fabrication  of  his  own  brain.  In  the  remaining  part  of  his  com- 
munication, he  seems  entirely  overcome  by  the  sublimity  of  the  ques- 
tion. Hear  him  exclaim,  "  who  ever  heard  the  like,  or  who  conceived 
that  such  a  thing  could  be  ?  "  But  here  we  must  leave  our  brother  till 
he  becomes  sober,  for  we  fear  he  drank  too  deeply  of  the  Castalian  fount. 
We  would  suggest  that  there  is  no  safety  for  one  of  his  habits  unless  he 
subscribe  to  the  principle  of  total  abstinence. 

In  ancient  mythology  we  find  it  recorded,  that  Jupiter,  after  having 
been  troubled  for  a  long  time,  with  a  severe  and  vexatious  pain  in  his 
head,  called  upon  Vulcan  with  his  strong  arm  and  sharp  axe  to  relieve 
him;  when  suddenly  before  him  danced,  in  complete  armor,  a  beauti- 
ful virgin.  Thus  should  the  youthful  author  wait,  until  he  feels  that 
the  pent  up  treasures  of  thought  can  no  longer  be  confined;  then  will 
the  offspring  of  his  brain  be  instinct  with  life  and  beauty.  Yet  let  no 
one  think  that  every  little,  trifling  ache  of  the  brain  must  be  eased  by 
an  ejection  of  some  deformed,  lifeless  thing,  no  matter  what,  which 
must  be  sent  to  the  editors  of  the  Dartmouth  to  be  examined  and 
named  and  buried,  if  need  be. 

No,  away  with  it !  "  let  the  dead  bury  their  dead."  Respected 
Reader,  the  term,  we  but  lately  commenced,  with  joyous  hopes  of 
prosperity  and  success,  is  now  about  to  close.  The  cheering  richness, 
of  the  ripening  harvest  has  disappeared,  and  the  whitening  hills  remind 
us  that  winter,  with  its  labors  and  blessings  is  drawing  nigh.  Like 
the  changing  season,  our  feelings  too  have  changed.  A  cloud  of  gloom 
hangs  over  this  little  community.  The  hand  of  death  has  been  pressing 
hard  upon  us;  it  is  sad  to  reflect,  that  four  of  our  number,  with  exalted 
and  noble  hearts,  have  met  with  their  last  great  change.  From  the 
possession  of  active  minds  and  vigorous  life,  they  were  brought  in  a 
few  short  days  to  the  last  fatal  hour.  And  now  the  lips,  that  once 
gave  utterance  to  delightful  sounds,  are  pale  in  death;  and  the  eye, 
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that  once  scanned  the  rich  fields  of  science  here,  is  closed,  to  open  no 
more  until  the  broad  expanse  of  the  spirit  land  fills  its  astonished  gaze. 

We  hope  that  during  the  winter  vacation  a  kind  providence  may 
attend  you  all.  We  hope  and  pray  that  all  of  our  number  may  escape 
the  cruel  shafts  of  death. 

With  regard  to  the  Dartmouth,  we  would  say,  it  is  our  intention  to 
greet  you  with  the  fourth  number  on  the  first  week  of  the  spring  term. 
Will  not  our  correspondents  bear  this  in  mind  during  the  winter,  and 
kindly  favor  us  with  communications  immediately  on  their  return. 

THOMAS  PERLEY  BARROWS. 
Again  the  silent  tear  is  bid  to  flow  ;  again  the  heart  of  affection  is 
ready  to  burst  with  anguish.  Death — that  insidious  destroyer  of  hu- 
man prospects — has  again  entered  our  midst  and  taken  away  a  class- 
mate and  friend.  Thomas  Perley  Barrows,  a  member  of  the 
Sophomore  Class,  from  Fryeburg,  Me.,  died  on  the  5th  inst.,aged  sev- 
enteen years.  Yes,  he  whom  we  saw,  a  short  time  ago,  in  blooming 
health  ;  he  with  whom  we  often  joined  in  the  merry  play-ground  sport; 
he,  who  daily  met  us  in  the  accustomed  room — his  eye  beaming  intel- 
ligence— his  bosom  swelling  with  hopes  of  future  joy — he  now  lies 
low  in  the  silent  tomb.  The  bell  has  just  tolled  the  death  knell  of 
him,  who,  but  a  few  days  since,  hastened  with  nimble  feet,  at  its  call, 
to  the  lecture  room.  We  mourn  his  untimely  departure  ;  we  mingle 
our  sympathetic  sorrows  with  the  sorrows  of  those  who  feel  this  be- 
reavement most.  Barrows  was  one  of  the  youngest  of  our  number, 
and  perhaps  none  of  us  had  brighter  hopes  or  more  reason  to  desire 
long  life.  He  was  the  only  son  of  his  parents,  by  whom  he  was  trained 
with  no  common  tenderness  and  care.  In  him  were  placed  a  father's 
fondest  hopes — hopes  not  unwarranted  by  the  character  and  talents  of 
their  subject.  The  precepts  of  morality  and  religion  were  early  in- 
stilled into  his  mind,  and,  evidently,  had  their  salutary  influence  upon 
his  conduct  when  removed  from  immediate  parental  control.  Frank 
in  his  manners,  mild  and  obliging  in  his  disposition,  he  was  endeared 
to  all  who  enjoyed  his  acquaintance.  .  He  endured  his  sickness,  of  a 
little  more  than  two  weeks  continuance,  with  much  patience.  The 
pious  instructions  of  his  younger  days  seemed  to  have  their  happy  in- 
fluence on  the  bed  of  death,  and  to  be  instrumental,  under  Gqd,  in  pre- 
paring him  for  that  calm  resignation  to  the  will  of  Heaven,  which  he 
exhibited  in  his  last  days.  When  told  that  he  must  die  and  leave  all 
his  fondly  cherished  anticipations,  he  received  the  announcement  with- 
out a  murmur.  At  last,  he  yielded  up  his  life  to  its  Giver  with  sweet 
composure.  A  Classmate. 


THE   DARTMOUTH, 

M  ARCH, 
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It  was  said  of  Menzel  by  a  German  critic.,  that  he  wrote  like' 
an  Englishman.  This  is  probably  the  highest  praise  he  could 
bestow.  Notwithstanding  the  great  reputation  of  the  Germans 
for  literature  and  science,  it  may  still  be  fairly  questioned, 
whether  the  English  do  not  excel  them,  in  Stirling  good  sense, 
in  practical  wisdom  and  in  strength  and  perspicuity  of  style. 
If  a  scholar  could  become  acquainted  with  the  literature  of  but 
one  of  these  nations  and  could  elect  for  himself  the  field  of  his 
studies,  it  would,  undoubtedly,  be  for  his  interest  to  choose 
the  Enlgisk.  Strip  the  German  literature  of  its  affected  pro- 
fundity, its  fog,  mysticism  and  verbiage,  and  you  rob  it  of  half 
its  glory.  Mere  common-place  ideas  may  be  so  robed  in  mist 
and  set  forth  in  intricate,  entangled  and  knotty  sentences  as  to 
pass  current  for  wisdom.  I  doubt  not  that  much  of  the  Ger- 
man profundity  arises  from  vagueness  and  obscurity  of  style. 
It  is  as  difficult,  says  an  old  writer,  to  see  the  bottom  of  a  mud- 
dy pool  as  of  the  ocean.  Menzel's  mind  seems  to  have  been 
cast  in  an  English  mould.  He  is,  evidently,  an  admirer  of 
English  literature.  He  writes,  in  a  great  part  of  his  work, 
like  a  true  lover  of  the  straight-forward,  practical  good  sense 
of  the  old  Anglo-Saxon  race.  He  is  a  man  of  sound  moral 
viows.     He  evidently  entertains  a  high    respect   for   religion. 

He  seems  to  possess  unbounded  intelligence.     He   is    familiar 
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with  the  wfcofe  circle  of  German  literature,  perhaps  I  might 
say  of  European  literature,  from  the  library  of  the  Abcdarian 
to  that  of  the  philosopher.  He  possesses  a  very  discriminating 
mind  and  a  keen,  critical  acumen.  His  style  is  sometimes  elo- 
quent, abounding  in  pertinent  illustrations  from  the  whole  range 
of  literature  and  from  almost  every  profession  in  life.  He 
abounds  in  cutting  sarcasm;  and,  occasionally,  presents  some 
touches  of  unrivalled  wit.  He  is,  uniformly,  satirical  and  ridi- 
cules the  various  aberrations,  fancies  and  conceits  of  the  Ger- 
man mind  with  unsparing  severity.  He  is  frequently  careless: 
in  his  composition  and  suffers  his  style  to  descend  to  the  vulgar- 
ity and  coarseness  of  a  public  journal.  Sometimes  he  himself 
exhibits  those  national  peculiarities  which  he  so  severely  crit- 
icises in  others.  He,  at  times,  is  misty,  speculative  and  ab- 
struse. It  is  difficult  to  apprehend  the  tenor  of  his  thoughts. 
But  in  the  main  he  is  remarkable  for  perspicuity  and  vigor. 
He  is  not  always  consistent  with  himself;  at  least,  there  is  an 
apparent  contradiction  in  different  parts  of  his  work.  He  di- 
vides the  literati  into  so  many  distinct  classes  and  subjects  the  age 
to  such  diverse  and  conflicting  influences,  that  one  might  easily 
prove  from  his  work  that  the  reading  community  of  Germany 
are  not  only  <£  every  thing  by  turns,"  but  every  thing  at  once, 
except  honest  men  and  profound  scholars.  No  foreigner  has 
ever  been  so  severe  upon  German  follies,  or  laid  such  heavy 
charges  upon  the  "  bookworms"  of  the  nineteeth  century  as 
Menzel.  They  seem  fixed  to  nothing  "but  love  of  change. "~ 
The  most  phlegmatic,  thoughtful  nation  in  the  world,  are  the 
most  fickle  and  inconsiderate.  The  most  original  thinkers  of 
modern  times  are  the  greatest  imitators.  They  are,  by  turns, 
Antiquarians  and  Romanticists,  Graecomaniacs  and  worship- 
pers of  the  middle  ages,  Orientalists  and  Occidentalists,  Illu^ 
minati  and  Catholic  devotees,  Gallomaniacs  and  Anglomaniacs. 
Again  they  combine  all  tastes  and  all  literature  in  a  single  poem. 
"In  the  same  collection  of  songs,  the  same  poet  imitates  not 
only  Greek,  French,  English^  Spanish,  Old  German  Minne- 
singers, Persians,  Hindoos  and  Chinese,  but  also  Goethe,  Schil- 
ler, Tieck,  Matthisson  and  others."    They  are  surety  not  onlf 
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omnivorous^  but  omni-mimetic,  if  I  may    coin  a  word.     One   is 
equally  puzzled  to  ascertain  from  our  author  what  are  the  pre- 
vailing moral  characteristics  of  the  Germans.     All  passions  and 
all  mental  habitudes  are  ascribed  to  them.     At  one  time,  they- 
-are  all  vivacity  and  imagination,  at  another  all  phlegm  and  tac- 
iturnity.    They  are  affectionate  and  yet  cold.     They  are  reli- 
giously inclined  and  yet  universally   sceptical.       Truly,  there 
are  all  sorts  of  men  among  the  Germans;  or  else,  every  Ger- 
man is  a  microcosm  and  possesses,  within  himself,  an   epitome 
of  all  passions  and  all  affections;  or  else,  our  author  is  too  in- 
discriminate   in  the  use  of  terms  and  sometimes  applies  to  the 
nation  what  belongs  only   to  a  sect.     Menzel   represents   the 
Germans  as  a  nation  of  scribes,  "who  might  place  a  goose  on 
their  escutcheon,  instead  of  a  double  headed  eagle."  "  The  pen 
governs  and  serves,  works  and  pays,  fights  and  feeds,  prospers 
and  punishes."     "The  smallest  town  has  its  reading-room  and 
the  poorest  gentleman  his  library.     Much  writing  is  a   univer- 
sal disease  of  the  Germans.     They  have  scarcely  a  larger  body 
of  peasants  than  scribblers."     Their  literature  is  multifarious, 
chaotic.     It   is  infinitely    diversified.     It  partakes  of  all  those 
conflicting  elements   which  in  our  author's  view,  constitute  the 
German  character.     "It  descends  from   the  sunlit   summits  of 
Genius  to  the  lowest  slough  of  vulgarity.    At  one  time  it  is  sage 
even  to  mystical    profundity;  at  another  time,  dull  or  foolish, 
even  to  doating.      Now  it  is  subtle  to  unintelligibleness,  and  now 
rough  as    the   rocks.     A  just    proportion  of  views,    of  senti- 
ments, cf  understanding  and  of   language  is  nowhere  discern- 
ible."     Literrry    works  are    adapted  to  all    ages  and   condi- 
tions.    A  boy  Hjfty  have  a  library  of  15000  volumes  written  for 
readers  under  sixteen  !    A  father  could  hardly  select  a  Ch/lst- 
mas  present   once  in    a  year.    It   would  require  more  time  to 
ehoose  judiciously  and  get  the  best.    Since  1814  more  than  5000 
novels  have  been  composed  in  Germany.     "  Probably  there  are 
not  a  hundred  of  them  which  a  rational  man  can  Ly  down  with- 
out blushing  for  the  people  who  produce  such  novels  I" 

"These  works,  by  their  demoralizing,  or  at  least,  enervating 
influence,  have  essentially  injured  the  nation."    From  the  peace 
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of  1814  to  the  close  of  the  year  1835,  there  have  been  printed 
in  Germany  not  less  than  100,000  works. 

Hawkins,   in  his  work   on  Germany,  says,    "An  Augsburg 
Journal  lately    affirmed,  that,  at   least  10,000,000  of  volumes 
are    annually   printed  in  Germany;   and,  as   every  half  yearly 
catalogue    contains  the    names   of  more  than    1000    German 
writers,  iit  has  been  assumed  that  there  are  now  living  in  Ger- 
many, more  than  50,000  persons  who  have    perpetrated  one  or 
more  books.     The  total  value  of  all  books  published  annually, 
has  been  estimated  at  from  five  to  six  millions  of  dollars."     No 
wonder  that  Menzel  should  assert  that,  "these  writers  only  con- 
tribute, by  what  they  consume,  to    make  more  beggars    in  the 
land,  so  that  the  paper  maker  may  suffer  no  lack  of  rags.     The 
readers  know  not  literature  in  the  very  midst  of  books;  see  not 
the  forest  on  account  of  the  trees  !"     A  large  class  of  authors 
have  arisen  in  Germany  whose  business  it  is  to  dilute  the  strong 
.doctrines  of  the  Bible  and  render  them  palatable  to  sickly,  sen- 
timental souls.     The  old  vigorous  language  of  Luther  is  too  in- 
delicate, so  Ihese  drivelers  must  convert  it  into    "  gingerbread 
for  souls"  and  "  godly  sugar-plums  for  babes  of  grace,"  as  our 
author  styles  their  works.     "The  God  of  terror,  the  Thunderej? 
of  Sinai  must  not  frighten  the  dear  girls;  and  therefore  he  folds 
up  his  lightnings  prettily,  and  muffles  his  thunder  in  easily  flow-> 
ing,  poetical   measure."     The   Lord's   prayer  is   turned  into 
verse  and  books  of  devotion  for  boarding  school  misses,  for  la- 
dies and  children,  are  multiplied  and  they  have  always  at  hand 
?'  a  devotional  ass's  bridge  which,  in  all  cases  thinks  for  them, 
feels  for  them;  a  religious  machine  which  one  needs  only  to 
wind  up  to  play  on  it  all  favorite  emotions—  a   book  which  one 
needs  but  to  read  in  order  to  imagine  he   has  thought  or  felt 
something  himself.     Menzel  expresses  his  own  creed  in  the  fol- 
lowing healthy  language — "Keep  the  ten  commandments  alone 
and  you  will  have  no  need  to  give  ear  to  this  prudish,  crafty, 
precieux,  governess-like  babble  first.     Read  your  Bible,    and 
keep  the  heart  in  the  right  place,  and  you  will  not  have  first  to 
go  through  a  tedious  preparation  by  the  "  Skeptics   Consecra- 
tion," like  shaving  with  a  dull  razor  of  a  Sunday.    He  saystjuaf 
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German  scholars  affect  a  sacred  obscurity,  to  make  themselves 
more  respectable  in  the  eyes  of  the  people.  They  like  to  ex- 
press themselves  in  such  a  manner  that  no  uninstructed  person 
can  understand  them.  "The  philosophers  often  do  not  under- 
stand themselves."  We  should  be  glad  to  give  farther  extracts 
from  this  interesting  work,  did  our  limits  permit.  We  must 
however  commend  it  to  the  notice  of  our  readers  assuring  them 
jthat  .they  have  ,a  rich  treat  before  them.  Lvdex. 


CHARLES  V.  OF  GERMANY. 

The  night  is  dim  and  the  sweeping-  gale 
Pours  o'er  the  crags  its  hollow  moan  ; 

While  the  roaring  surge,  with  fierce  assail, 
The  rough  shore  lashes,  dark  and  lone- 

A  fbiEip  appears — 'tis  a  youthful  form — 
High  on  the  topmost  crag  his  seat ; 

The  threatening  rage  of  the  wrathful  storm 
Harmless  bursts  at  his  fearless  feet. 

With  hands  up-raised,  and  with  fixed  eye, 
"Roll  on,  ye  relentless  waves/'  he  cries  ; 

"I  heed  you  not,  nor  the  tempest-sky, 
While  visions  of  glory  before  me  rise  ! 

Not  Time  shall  tarnish  the  gems  that  beam 
The  light  of  thy  crown,  immortal  Fame  ! 

'Tis  done — from  Vincent  to  Weissel's  stream 
Shall  be  echoed  the  glory  of  Charles's  name'" 

He  ceased,  and  the  wild  wave  answered  loud— 
Nor  the  wave  alone — but  more  sublime, 

O'er  the  rocky  steep,  from  the  rolling  cloud, 
Issued  the  deep-toned  voice  of  Time. — 

/'.'  Fame  is  a  phantom — seek'st  thou  this  ? 

'Tis  a  dream,  fair  youth,  an  empty  shade — 
Think'st  thou  to  find  unsullied  bliss 

In  the  wreath  that  adorns  the  warrior's  head  ? 

Mark  now  the  word — for  thy  boast  is  vain  ; 

Too  proud  are  the  empty  hopes  of  youth; 
Nor  to  three  score  years  shall  thy  age  attain, 

Ere  the  scroll  of  Time  shall  reveal  the  truth." 
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Years  passed  away,  and  again  'twas  night  J 
But  no  longer  rolled  the  billows  wild  j 

The  winds  were  hushed,  and  the  stars  were  bright, 
And  Nature,  as  if  delighted,  smiled. 

But  who  is  he,  bent  down  with  years, 

The  breeze  scarce  fanning  his  silver  hair  1 

Behold  he  kneels  ;  and  with  starting  tears, 
Thus  he  prefers  his  evening  prayer— 

"O  Thou  who  rulest  above  the  skies, 
Spirit  eternal,  changeless,  pure! 

Vain  are  the  hopes  that  earth  supplies, 
The  joys  of  Heaven  alone  are  sure. 

Sweeter  far  for  a  moment's  space 

To  commune  with  God,  than  a  life  of  sin  j 

And  now,  O  grant  to  thy  servant  grace, 
Tho'  late,  an  immortal  crown  to  win." 

He  ceased  to  speak ;  Time  took  the  word— 
"The  wise  through  age  I  reprove  no  more  5 

My  words  are  true,  thy  prayers  are  heard, 
Thy  days  of  sorrow  at  length  are  o'er.7' 

i'Ah  then,  the  will  of  Heaven  be  done  !" 
Charles  at  the  voice  enraptured  eriedj 
u  The  struggle  is  o'er— the  victory  won .!" 
He  said,  retired,  and  calmly  died. 
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"3c  ne  s  lis  ne  pour  celebrer  les  saints." 
Tho'  many  complain 

That  kissing's  a  sin, 
We'll  ever  maintain, 

"  No  harm  therein." 

And  we'll  Seek  ne'er  jot> 
Yh\>'  1  arusty  old  fellows 

"Above  all  things,  kiss  not," 
Should  seriously  tell  us. 

For  tc.ch  L:.o  wing  the  pleasure,.. 

The  sweets  of  a  kiss, 
Esteems  it  a  treasure,— 

The  acme  of  bliss. 

And  that  ecstatic  thrill 
Of  kindliest  greeting, 
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f)oth  passion  instil, 

When  sweet  lips  are  meeting. 

The  boundless  joy  then 

Each  bosom  possessing 
We'd  oft  feel  again, 

Our  fond  love  confessing'. 

Tho'  many  complain,  then, 

And  take  it  amiss, 
We'll  stoutly  maintain 

"  There's  no  harm  hi  a  kiis."  L.  K. 


OF    AN AT  OMY . 

In  our  time  we  hare  perused  a  multitude  of  books  of  anatomy, 
all  to  our  greater  or  less  profit.  Addison  deigned  to  grace  this 
science  by  carefully  noting  down  his  observations  of  the  anat- 
omy of  a  coquette's  heart,  and  a  beau's  brain,  wherein  were 
chiefly  found  ribands,  and  miniatures.  And  that  quaint,  amus- 
ing, tiresome  work,  Burton's  Anatomie  of  Melancholie,  has 
contributed  not  a  little  to  our  edification.  Others  there  are,  too, 
of  this  class,  such  as  Anatomy  of  Abuses,  Anatomy  of  Expres- 
sion, of  Drunkenness,  of  Sleep,  &c,  well  worthy  of  more  than 
passing  attention. 

But  of  all  anatomies,  the  most  amusing,  instructive,  and  edi- 
fying has  been  a  tractate  entituled  "The  Anatomy  of  a  Wo- 
man's Tongue,  divided  into  five  parts:  a  Medicine,  a  Poison,  a 
Serpent,  Fire  and  Thunder.  Whereunto  is  added  divers  new 
epigrams  nevers  before  printed.  The  fifth  Edition,  with  more 
new  additions,  London,  1638." 

Very  curious  indeed  is  that  same  gossiping,  restless,  deli- 
cate thing,  a  woman's  tongue,  and  great  are  our  obligations  to 
the  skilful  anatomist  thereof. 

Our  author  deems  it  necessary  first  to  explain  the  "  Frontis- 
piece, or  Meaning  of  the  wooden  Picture,  in  the  Title  Page.'* 
In  this  wooden  Picture,  a  smiling  sun,  a  poor  fellow  swollen 
with  poison,  another  turning  from  lire.,  a  serpent,  and  a  thander- 
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cloud,  are  all  merely  emblematical  of  the  five  parts  of  woman's 
tongue.  The  object  of  the  black,  threatening  cloud  is  thus  ex- 
plained : 

The  cloud  of  thunder  o'er  his  head,  you  see, 
Doth  shew  what  thund'ring  tongues  in  woman  be; 
Horns  roar,'  and  thunder  rattles  from  the  sk^, 
Yet  women  they  will  strain  their  voice  as  high. 


But— 


Reader,  no  longer  on  the  title  look, 
But  cast  thine  eye  a  little  on  the  book. 


And  first  comes  advice  to  the  new-married  Man,  If  the  wile 
proves  kind,  make  much  of  her;  but: 

If  she  be  quarrelsome,  and  cursed  of  nature, 
Why  policy  will  tame  the  fiercest  creature, 

as  he  exemplifies  by  the  case  of  lions,  tigers,  and  such  like' an- 
imals.    Perhaps  after  all,  this  advice  is  not  to  be  spurned. 

But  if  thou  seest  her  strive  to  wear  the  breeches/ 
Then  strive  to  overcome  her  by  kind  speeches. 
And  to  this  end  that  thou  shouldst  careful  be, 
Here  thou  shalt  know  all  that  I  have  done  for  thee, 
Into  five  parts  this  tongue  I  will  divide, 
The  first  part  is  best  as  shall  be  try'd ; 
And  those  be  they  in  order  written  under, 
A  Salve,  a  Poison,  a  Serpent,  Fire  and  Thunder; 
And  first  a  woman's  tongue  a  Salve  I'll  provef 
If  she  be  one  that'  doth  he*  husband  love. 

A  young  husband  comes  home  intoxicated;  his  wife  gently 
expostulates  with  him,  shows  him  the  inevitable  and  disgraceful 
consequences  of  his  disease,  and  with  tears  entreats  him  not'  to 
break  her  heart. 

— — With  such  words  as  these  did  she  prevail, 
For  she,  poor  heart,  could  neither  scold  nor  rail  j 
And  her  kind,  loving  words  were  not  in  vain, 
For  he  was  after  never  drunk  again. 
O  happy  men  that  do  such  wives  «njoy, 
Whose  tongues  are  medicine  to  cure  annoy. 

Next  we  have  the  poisonous  element  of  a  gossiping,  scandal- 
loving  tongue.  All  the  petty  failings  of  the  husband  about  town 
are  published,   until  at  length   the  harrassed  man   goetto  his 
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neighbor's,  swelled  as  if  poisoned  he  had  been;  until  4he  but- 
tons from  his  doublet  broke. 

Which  when  the  people  saw,  away  they  ran 
Some  for  s'irong  waters/  some  for  sallet  oil,  &c. 

At  this  the  poor  disconsolate  wretch  must  needs  smile, 

Quoth  he,  'tis  true,  it  was  a  woman's  tongue 

That  hath,  like  poison,  done  me  so  much  wrong 

No  poison  worse  than  this,  for  certainly 

It  made  my  buttons  from  my  doublet  fly, 

O  women,  be  not  cruel  unto  men, 

111  words  are  worse  than  poison  now  and  then. 

How  a  Woman's  Tongue  may  be  said  to  be  a  Serpent. 
A  man  having  been  stung  by  a  serpent  is  told  to  go  and  pull 
out  the  serpent's  sting,  and  he  would  straight  recover.  Not 
knowing  the  precise  locality  of  this  serpent,  his  neighbor  informs 
him  that  he  hath  a  serpent,  every  night,  that  lieth  in  his  bo- 
som ;  and  thinks  it  would  be  best  to  cut  out  the  sting  that  so 
troubles  him.  So  home  he  goes,  and  binds  his  wife,  hand  and 
foot. 

With  that  the  tempest  did  begin  to  rise, 

She  swore  that  she  would  claw  out  both  his  eyes. 

He  draws  his  knife  ;  will  you  murder  me  ?  she  cries.  No,  he 
only  intends  to  cut  out  her  tongue.  My  gentlewoman  knew  not 
what  to  do.     She  promises  to  be  loving,  kind  and  mild. 

So  upon  this  condition  he  unbound  her, 
And,  having'  tamed  her  by  policy, 
They  ever  after  lived  quietly. 

How  it  is  Fire. 

A  countryman  has  married  a  shrew.     No  peace  at  home,  he 

must  needs  betake  himself  to  the  fields    "some  comfort  for   to 

find."     When  a  storm  is  on  the  sea,   men  hasten  to  a  harbor; 

when  on  land,  to  their  homes; 

But  when  a  storm  is  in  the  house,  O  then 
Tlie  field  and  sea  are  best  for  such  pour  men. 

Luckily,  the  poor  man  meets  a  'lernedclarke,'  to  whom  he  dis- 
closes his  misfortunes.  From  his  book  ol  common-place,  the 
*clarke'  reads  him. — 'The  tongue  is  set  upon  the  fire  of  hell., 
The  husband's  prospects  now  brighten,   for   quoth  he;    if  my 
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hell  is  upon  earth,  my  heaven  will  surely  come  hereafter.  He 
goes  home, 

— and  with  his  wife  is  bold, 
Thinking  it  would  not  be  long  ere  she  would  scold  j 
Which  to  prevent,  because  he  did  misdoubt  her, 
He  told  her  that  she  carried  hell  about  her  ; 
And  that  one  told  him,  being  a  scholar  great,. 
That  a  woman's  tongue  is  the  devil's  seat; 
And  that  it  is  a  most  pernicious  lyar, 
A  backbiter  and  a  consuming  fire. 
The  woman  hearing  this  did  hide  her  face, 
It  was  a  certain  sign  she  had  some  grace. 
When  he  saw  this  he  kissed  her  lovingly, 
And  after  this  they  lived  quietly  : 
And  some  report  her  eyes  in  tears  she  drenched, 
And  with  those  tears,  hell-fire  itself  was  quenched. 

The  last  division  of  the  tongue  is  Thunder.  A  country  squire 
whose  wife's  tongue  annoyed  him  excessively,  blows  his  hunt- 
ing horn,  to  drown  her  clamorous  voice.  But  this  expedient  is 
unsuccessful. 

— her  voice  so  high  she  rears 
She  drowns  the  horn,  and  the  poor  huntsman's  fears. 

He  hies  to  thG  ale-house,  prays  the  landlord  resolve  him  what 
is  louder  than  a  horn?  Thunder  replies  Boniface.  Thunder, 
cries  he, 

Thunder  is  in  my  wife's  tongue  too  common , 

No  thunder  like  the  thundering  of  a  woman. 

He  takes  his  leave  and  homeward  he  makes  haste-, 

Hoping  that  now  the  tempest  is  quite  past  j 

But,  all  the  way  he  goes,  he  cries  amain, 

Women,  take  in  your  clothes,  'tis  like  to  rain  5 

For  since  it  thundered,  'tis  not  yet  an  hour, 

And  after  thunder,  is  usually  a  shower. 

But  when  his  wife  did  come  to  know  of  thisr 

Her  tongue  did  never  after  do  amiss; 

Nor  was  she  after  known  to  be  so  bold, 

To  thunder  with  her  tongue,  to  rail  or  scold. 

Thus  policy,  by  wise  men  still  is  used 

To  tame  a  shrew,  by  whom  they  are  abused. 

Thus  in  five  parts  I  do  divide  the  tongue, 
And  yet  no  civil  woman  do  I  wrong, 
Nor  yet  uncivil  woman  can  deny, 
But  that,  of  them,  I  speak  but  sparingly. 
For  I  protest,  1  wish  so  well  to  all 
That  I  will  never  dip  my  pen  in  gall. 
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Chapter  hi. 


"With  knowledge  so  vast,  and  with  judgment  so  strong, 
No  man  with  the  half  of  'em  e'er  went  far  wrong; 
With  passions  so  potent,  and  fancies  so  bright, 
No  man  with  the  half  of  'em  e'er  went  quite  right.'' 

It  would  be  a  most  puerile  folly  for  me,  being  only  simple 
Jochabed  Skivers,  schoolmaster,  without  even  the  first  grade 
of  rabbinical  titles  affixed,  to  confess  that  I  make  a  personal  ap- 
plication of  the  above  sentiment.  A  nice  sense  of  propriety, 
and  a  proper  reverence  for  the  customs  of  good  society,  induce 
me  to  leave  that  process  to  the  more  discerning  of  my  readers, 
though  I  fear  few  of  them  will  have  the  grace  to  interpret  and 
apply  it  justly.  It  seems  to  me,  however — and  I  perpetrate 
the  suggestion  with  extreme  diffidence  and  reluctance — that 
Burns  has  embodied  here  the  very  pith  and  germ  of  that  philos- 
ophy by  which  the  succeeding  phenomena  are  to  be  elucidated. 
It  is  common  I  know  for  metaphysical  essayists,  in  investiga- 
tions like  the  present,  to  marshal  their  array  of  facts  first,  and 
draw  out  thence  their  philosophy.  But  how  absurd  and  utterly 
artificial  is  this  course  !  What  have  spiritual  beings,  who  have 
ascended  to  the  summit  of  the  "pure  reason,"  and  perchance 
peered  into  a  crevice  of  some  great  universal  idea,  to  do  with 
fads,  the  mere  playthings  of  vulgar  intellects?  Nothing — less 
than  nothing,  by  far.  And  if  I  now  condescend  to  dole  out 
such  trifles,  it  is  only  in  compassion  to  the  weak  eyes  that  would 
be  dazzled  to  blindness  by  the  sparklings  of  the  unmingled  es- 
sence of  thought.  Oh  for  the  age  of  etherial  existence,  when 
such  unmitigated  realities  as  truth  and  action  shall  be  reckoned 
among  the  dead  crudities  of  the  past! 

Monday,  the  eventful  Monday  came,  as  I  began  to  say  some 
months  since.  I  was  now  to  enter  upon  a  new  and  untried 
scene  of  action,  doff  my  boyhood  "and  give  the  world    assur- 
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ance  of  a" — schoolmaster.  An  oppressive  sense  of  responsibility 
crept  over  me;  my  heart  beat  quicker  and  heavier,  and  ever 
and  anon  a  prickly,  spasmodic  twinge  shot  out  into  all  my  ex- 
tremities. The  hour  of  nine  drew  near.  I  took  from  my  trunk 
Hall's  Lectures  on  School-keeping,  and  hurried  over  three  or 
four  pages;  went  to  the  glass  and  re-adjusted  my  dickey  for  the 
seventh  time;  took  up  Abbot's  Teacher—the  picture  of  a  school 
house  in  the  title  page  caught  my  eye,  and  brought  vividly  to 
view  the  blessed  picture  he  had  drawn  of  a  teacher's  life;  I 
turned  down  leaves  at  some  important  paragraphs,  determined 
to  make  him  my  model,  and  looked  again  at  my  watch.  Ten 
minutes  only  to  nine — I  must  go.  Once  and  again  I  disposed 
my  hair  before  the  glass,  humming  in  rather  dolorous   strains, 

"Begone  dull  care 

I  pray  thee,  be  gone  from  me." 

while  I  was  endeavoring  to  put  on  what  I  conceived  to  be  the 
proper  schoolmaster  face,  dignity,  severity  and  affability  com- 
bined. What  a  tremendous  effort  it  required!  I  verily  be- 
lieve that  in  five  short  minutes  I  expended  more  nervous  and 
muscular  energy  upon  the  fixtures  of  this  said  face  of  mine  than 
would  have  served  to  complete  a  full  day's  labor  in  my  fathep's 
potato  patch.  It  was  labor  lost  however;  my  face  was  far  from 
facile,  and  chose  to  conform  to  the  actual,  rather  than  the  ideal; 
the  chin  would  hang  a  little  on  its  hinges,  and  a  shadow  of  ap- 
prehension, somewhat  like  fIis-courage#,  would  drive  away  the 
smiling  dimples  faster  than  I  could  form  them.  Retreat,  how- 
ever desirable,  was  not  to  be  thought  of,  and  I  started  for  the 
school  room. 

Never  shall  I  forget  the  new  and  strange  emotions  with  which 
I  heard  the  groups  of  happy  children  whisper,  as  I  strode  by 
them,  'c  there  goes  the  master!"  "  that's  the  master!"  "that's 
our  master!"  Most  of  my  readers  will  imagine,  I  should 
say  remember,  these  feelings  better  than  I  "can  describe  them. 
My  step  grew  statelier,  my  excitement  more  intense  as  I  ap- 
proached the  school-house.     I  remember  nothing  that    at    all 


*Noun  substantive,  in  accordance  with  the  popular  mode  of  seeking  the  credit  of 
originality.  Skivers  is  as  elegant  a  name  as  Carlyle  or  Emerson — why  not  grant  him 
ih«  same  liccasai 
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approximates  to  it, before  orsince.  I  have  calledthehst  of  mourn- 
ers at  a  funeral;  I  have  beat  the  little  drum  at  a  militia  muster; 
I  have  been  told  by  a  sweet  delicate  voice  that  my  attentions  were 
unnecessary,  and  uncrooked  my  arm;  I  have  pitched  old  hundred 
an  octave  too  high,  and  exhausted  the  choir  with  the  first  strain; 
I  have  suffered  the  screwing  of  a  college  examination— not  to 
mention  the  more  refined  tortures  of  a  private  admonition; 
but  all  these  united  and  concentrated  are  as  a  pebble  t'o 
Moose  Mountain,  compared  with  the  sensations  that  overpow- 
ered me,  as  I  placed  my  right  foot  on  the   threshold  and  my 

right  hand  on  the  latch  of schoolhouse.  Happily  a  portion  of 

my  self-control  returned  as  I  opened  the  door,  and  I  think  my 
entree  was  not  decidedly  ungraceful,  nor  unimpressive.  With 
a  smile — I  am  confident  it  was  a  smile — a  placid  smile  upon 
my  brow,  I  entered,  took  off  my  hat,  said  "  good  morning"  to 
a  cluster  of  misses  near  the  stove,  went  directly  to  my  official 
position,  and  introduced  my  offical  duties  by  rapping  the  desk- 
lid  potentially  with  my  knuckles.  This  was  meant  for  a  call  to 
order;  I  was  too  intent  upon  a  systematic  opening  of  the  school 
to  perceive  that  such  a  call  was  unnecessary,  for  before  I  had 
reached  the  desk  the  scholars  were  all  seated  and  silent  as  stat- 
ues, though  much  more  observant.  It  was  the  critical  moment; 
the  first  grand  impression  was  now  to  be  made  upon  eighty  sus- 
ceptible minds,  each  one  of  whom  could  read  the  teacher's  feel- 
ings and  purposes,  by  the  wonderful  intuition  of  childhood,  far 
better  than  he  could  disclose  them.  I  gave  them  my  plan  for 
the  instruction  and  regulation  of  the  school,  and  with  all  the  elo- 
quence I  could  command,  exhorted  them  to  diligence  and  deco- 
rum. I  led  them  to  understand  that  I  was  aware  how  much 
more  effectually  the  human  heart  is  controlled  by  motives  ad- 
dressed to  its  better  impulses  than  by  the  obsolete  mode  of  old 
Solomon,  misnamed  the  wise;  and  that  I  should  therefore  gov- 
ern them  by  the  delightful  influence  of  "  moral  suasion."  My 
eloquence  was  all  wasted — the  sole  idea  that  entered  the  brains 
of  my  attentive  and  eager  audience  was,  like  that  of  the  com- 
mittee, "no  floginin  school  !"  and  I  was  shocked  to  see  cer- 
tain significant  winks  passing  from  seat  to  seat,  from  the  large 
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scholars  in  the  distance  to  the  little  Abcdarians  in  front,  as  I 
wound  up  my  harangue  by  an  extract  from  Lord  Bacon.  The 
result  was  what  I  ought  to  have  anticipated. 

Things  went  passably  well  the  first  day;  but  the  develope- 
ment  of  lawlessness  soon  commenced,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
week,  after  exhausting  my  suasive  powers,  and  appealing,  with 
constantly  diminishing  effect,  to  the  better  feelings  of  my  rude 
subjects,  I  found  myself  enjoying  a  perfect  anarchy.  The  vi- 
cious boys  were  not  indeed  a  majority,  but  even  the  well  dis- 
posed loved  fun  much  better  than  order,  and  my  authority  was  * 
consequently  less  than  that  of  some  of  the  larger  scholars. 
Yet  the  power  had  stolen  so  gradually  from  my  hands,  that  I 
could  fix  upon  no  point  where  it  had  sensibly  diminished.  It 
was  only  the  natural  working  out  of  my  fundamental  idea.  I 
left  the  school  room  on  Saturday  noon,  vexed  and  dispirited, 
and  barely  tasting  the  excellent  repast  of  mine  hostess,  not  con- 
descending to  notice  the  wondering  and  inquisitive  glances  of 
Sylphiana  and  her  sisters,  I  hurried  to  my  chamber,  threw  my- 
self into  a  chair,  and  gave  free  vent  to  my  indignation  and  des- 
pondency. These  feelings  were  soon  succeeded  by  shame  and 
self-reproach.  What,  thought  I,  shall  it  be  said  that  Jochabed 
Skivers,  P.  D.,  a  lineal  descendent  of  the  redoubtable  Dont- 
be-afraid-oi-the-Dcvtl  Skivers,  who  was  Knight  of  the  broom 
and  dust-brush  to  the  celebrated  Barebones  Parliament* — shall 
it  be  said  that  he  renounced  a  great  eternal  principle,  because 
some  four-score  dirty,  ill-favored  brats  happened  to  furnish  an 
exception  to  the  general  rule.  Honor  and  consistency  forbid 
it!  But  alas  for  the  mutability  of  human  purposes — even  great 
men  have  been  known  to  adopt  errors  and  renounce  them;  and 
I  soon  perceived  that  I  must  .either  give  up  my  great  principle 
or  my  school — or  both.     My  mind  was  soon  made  up. 

"Uncommon  limes  demand  uncommon  deeds 
And  loftv  resolution." 


*Ttiis  is  matter  of  authentic  history,  albeit  it  has  been  unaccountably  omitted  by 
ihe  majority  of  English  Historians.  Future  generations  will  do  justice  to  our  name 
and  family. 
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I  walked  down  to  the  shed  where  the  Squire  was  chopping 
brush. 

"Squire  Horncomb,"  said  I,  "  I  must  flog  half  a  dozen  boys 
on  Monday." 

"  Indeed  you  must'nt — the  district  wo'nt  allow  it." 

"I  can't  help  that — I  must  and  will  do  it." 

"  Zounds!  you  must'nt  and  sha'nt,  nohow!" 

So  saying,  the  Squire  dropped  his  axe,  in  high  dudgeon,  and 
in  silence  directed  his  course  straight  for  the  village  grocery, 
leaving  me  to  ponder  my  situation,  and  fix  upon  the  course  to 
be  pursued. 

I  need  not  tell  how  many  curious  eyes  turned  towards  me,  as 
I  entered  the  meeting  house  on  Sabbath  morning,  and  the  air 
of  constrained  civility  with  which  the  customary  greetings 
were  extended  to  me.  Nor  will  the  reader  disbelieve  me  when 
I  affirm  that  the  good  parson  might  have  uttered  all  the  here- 
sies that  have  ever  been  anathematized,  without  exciting  in  me 
the  least  surprise.  Howl  stood  firm  against  the  entire  district, 
with  only  one  vote  in  my  favor,  and  came  off  triumphant,  with- 
out a  tarnish  upon  my  name  or  the  honor  of  our  ancient  house, 
I  propose  to  tell  you  hereafter,  provided  always,  I  shall  be  able 
to  rescue  time  enough  from  the  insatiable  grasp  of  this  uncom- 
promising Greek.  Jochabed. 


THE     KORAN 


From  the  Atlantic  to  the  Ganges,  the  Koran  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  fundamen- 
tal Code  of  Ethics  and  Jurisprudence.     Gibbon. 

Among  the  many  characters  who  have  appeared  upon  earth, 
spent  their  allotted  space  of  existence,  and  even  in  this  short  ca- 
reer, been  able  to  sway  the  minds  and  actions  of  men,  and  who 
have  finally  passed  away  like  the  cloud,  which  sweeps  along  the 
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horizon,  leaving  here  a  name,  which  shall  endure  even  after 
their  influence  shall  have  ceased — none,  perhaps  stands  more 
conspicuous,  than  the  far-famed  author  of  Mahommedanism. 
The  scion  of  Corsica  sought  only  to  pave  his  way  to  the  throne 
and  regain  the  empire  of  the  Carlovingian  race.  But  we  here? 
see  an  obscure  individual  boldly  come  forward  to  plant  his 
standard  among  -the  wilds  of  Arabia,  and  rising  above  the  low 
level  of  his  parentage,  aspire  to  a  more  exalted  station,  even  to 
the  honor  of  giving  to  the  surrounding  nations,  a  system  of  re- 
ligion, which  it  should  be  their  object  to  perpetuate,  and  which 
will  probably  exist  until  error  shall  have  yielded  her  strong" 
hold  to  the  supremacy  of  truth. 

It  is  in  accordance  with  the  general  principle,  that  man  can- 
not exist  in  a  social  state  without  his  religion,  that  we  see  him 
grasp  at  that,  which  is   the   most  congenial  to    his    passions. 
And,  if  we  except  alone  that   of  divine   origin,  of  all  the  sys- 
tems which  have  had  their  devotees   in    any    age,  whether  the 
idolatry  of  the  imbecile  savage,  or  the  more  refined  superstition 
of  enlightened  communities,  no  one  has  received  greater  suc- 
cess, or  is  destined  to  a  more  extended  circulation,  than  is  this, 
even  though  we  except  the    fascinating    and  complicated  poly- 
theism of  Greece  and  Rome.     This  indeed  conclusively  shows, 
that  his  religion  is  in  accordance  with  the  nature  of  the  people 
for  whom  he  designed    it,    and    that  the  insatiable  ambition  of 
Mahomet  himself  was  only  equalled   by  his    profound  research 
and  his  astonishing  acquaintance  with    human  nature.     And  it 
was  only  after    long  preparation    and    studious    investigation, 
that  he  finally  produced  that  book,  which  contains  the  tenets  of 
his  creed,  and  which  is  acknowledged  by  all  to  be  so  eminent- 
ly adapted  to  his  purpose,  in  which  he  blends  together  the  great 
truth  of  the  unity  with  his  own  divine  mission,  the  two  great  pil- 
lars upon  which  his  structure  is  reared.      It  was  formed  by  one 
who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  Christianity,  had 
studied  the  Jewish  and  Persian  creeds,    was  well  versed  in  the 
literature  of  Arabia  and  the  wisdom  of  the  Eastern  Magi,  and 
had  long  since  been  initiated  into  the  character  of  his  country- 
men ;  by  one,  who  possessing  all  these  facilities  and  retaijun^ 
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that  stimulating  desire  for  distinction,  had  founded  his  work 
upon  the  records  of  Israel,  and  had  added  to  it  from  the  inex- 
haustible resources  of  his  own  fruitful  imagination. 

Many  of  its  principles  are  undoubtedly  based  upon  the  lower 
and  grosser  passions,  upon  that  sensuality,  which  is  so  pre- 
dominant among  the  nations  of  the  East;  but  this  is  by  no 
means  its  general  characteristic,  for  many  of  its  requisitions  and 
remarks  are  so  chaste  and  worthy  of  admiration,  that  they  would 
not  disgrace  even  a  christian  creed.  "The  sword  is  the  key 
to  heaven"  was  indeed  one  of  its  principal  tenets, but  the  charge, 
which  is  so  often  brought  against  the  Moslems,  of  dissemina- 
ting their  religion  only  by  force,  is  far  from  being  correct,  since 
its  very  adaptation  to  their  nature  led  many  to  embrace  it,  while 
that  relentless  persecution,  with  which  it  was  at  first  opposed, 
tended  still  more  to  increase  its  dissemination.  And  do  we  won- 
der, that  the  book  of  their  faith,  which  is  universally  allowed  to 
be  the  finest  specimen  of  Arabian  literature,  and  which  points 
out  to  them,  as  their  future  inheritance,  a  Paradise  of  perfect 
felicity,  should  be  styled  by  them  the  AL  KORAN,  by  which 
alone  they  could  express  for  it  their  admiration  ? 

> 


RECOLLECTIONSOF    OUR    OLD    PARISH 
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How  many  ties  connect  the  memory  with  the  place  of  one's 
nativity  !  What  pleasing  associations — how  many  innocent  and 
tender  joys  incident  to  early  life — the  faces  of  careful  friends 
and  young  playmates  are  brought  fresh  to  mind  by  the  casual 
meeting  with  that  magical  word — Home.  Each  individual  seems 
to  cherish  with  peculiar  sacredness  recollections  of  some  par- 
ticular locality.  One  had  a  flower  garden  in  his  childhood, 
which  he  was  daily  accustomed  to  water  and  keep  clear  of  weeds, 
and  now  at  times  he  even  imagines  he  can  almost  smell  its  fra- 

Q 
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grance.     Another  thinks  of  the  fish-pond  where  he  first  launch- 
ed his  mimic  ship,  or  upon  whose  banks  he  afterwards  reclined 
with  his  rod  and  line,   anxiously  waiting  for  the    "glorious  nib- 
ble" of  some  foolish  trout.     The  old  district  schoolhouse  is  sa- 
credly preserved'  in    one  corner  of  the  memory  of  some,    who 
look  back  with  wonder  at  the  many  hair-breadth  escapes   they 
have  experienced  from  violent  contact  with  the  ponderous  fer- 
ule of  an  excited   pedagogue.     But  in  my  own  remembrance, 
the  old  parish  church  where  I  have  been  accustomed  to  worship 
from  childhood,  occupies  a  considerable  space;   and  recollec- 
tions attending    it  occasionally  bring    over   the  mind  a  feeling 
of   uncommon   sanctity.      Our   old  meeting-house     presented 
nothing  very    prepossessing  to    an    out-side   observer.     It  waff 
not  painted  white,  nor  ornamented  with  a  cupola  or  green  blinds  \ 
it  was  also  destitute  of  a  bell,  which,  in  modern    times  is  con- 
sidered   a   sine   qua  ncn   to  every  parish    church;  for,    having 
been  erected    in  a  more    puritanical    era  than  the    present,  its 
early  proprietors,  particularly  scrupulous  of  punctuality  in  re- 
ligious observances,  were  unable  to  foresee  that  it  would  be  nec- 
essary ere  two  generations  had  passed  away,  in  order  to  ensure 
attendance,  for  their  descendants  to  be  summoned  to  the  house 
of  worship  by  a  sounding  brass  and  tinkling  cymbal.     Alas  for 
the  degeneracy  of  the  men  of  these  latter  times  !     On  the  whole 
the    outside  of  the    old    church  would    answer  pretty    well  to 
Irving's  description  ofthe  overgrown  dwelling-house  of  a  Yan- 
kee farmer.     Neither  was  its  "  inward  man,"  as  far  as  architec- 
tural beauty  was  concerned,  much  more  attractive;   its  two  most 
striking  peculiarities  were  a  large  gallery  extending  all   round 
on  three  sides, and  projecting  out  half  over  the  body  ofthe  room, 
combining  in  its  structure   all  the    orders  of  architecture   ever 
invented  since  the    flood,  and  a   huge  sounding   board  directly 
over  the  pulpit,  resembling    in  shape    an  enormous  wash-bowl 
turned  bottom  upwards.     Such  is  the  place   where  Sunday  af- 
ter Sunday  for  fifteen  years  I  was  accustomed  to  go  up  and  listen 
to  (or  at  least  sleep  under)  the  outpourings  from  the    full  heart 
of  our  good  old  minister.     He  is  a  man  who  has  dispensed  spir- 
itual food  to  his  flock  for  fifty  years  in  succession,    without  be- 
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ing  discouraged  at  the  stifTneckedness  and  obduracy  of  heart 
always  attendant  on  human  nature.  He  has  grown  old  and 
grey-headed  in  his  labor  of  love,  but  still  faints  not,  and  it  would 
seem  that  his  exhortations  gradually  grow  more  impressive  as 
coming  from  one  whose  life-sands  are  nearly  run  out.  Heaven 
forgive  me  if  ever  I  have  stolen  a  gentle  nap  when  duty  requir- 
ed that  I  should  have  been  paying  the  strictest  attention  to  the 
sermon  of  this  pious  old  man.  Human  nature  has  its  frailties, 
which  the  wise  will  pity  rather  than  censure.  It  may  be  that 
I  have  been  guilty  occasionally  of  entirely  neglecting  the  preach- 
ed word,  the  imagination  being  set  at  work  and  the  attention 
drawn  away  by  the  lovely  possessor  of  a  pair  of  bright  eyes. 
There  is  now  and  then  an  eye  that  has  a  witchery  about  it  and 
from  which  it  is  impossible  wholly  to  withdraw  the  gaze  on  ac- 
count of  its  fascinating  power.  Such  an  one  belonging  to  an  an- 
gel in  human  form  was  usually  located  directly  opposite  me  in  the 
body  of  the  meeting-house,  and  I  used  to  think  that  if  it  was  sin 
to  look  upon  it,  now  and  then,  even  in  meeting  time,  it  must  al- 
so have  been  a  sin  to  create  it.  I  know  not  how  it  was,  but  it 
always  seemed  to  me  that  the  sermon  was  unnecessarily  long  and 
dry  whenever  a  vacancy  happened  in  the  place  above  mention- 
ed. One  circumstance  however,  which  it  may  be  worth  while 
to  mention,  served  to  mar  considerably  the  pleasure  resulting 
from  a  real  observation  of  so  fair  a  specimen  of  nature's  best 
workmanship.  An  old  man  and  two  daughters  occupied  seats 
directly  in  the  range  between  me  and  the  fair  possessor  of  the 
bewitching  eyes.  The  old  man  had  a  bald  head,  a  clear  eye 
and  a  long,  red,  flaming  nose.  His  daughters  had  passed  the 
marriageable  period  of  life  and  no  hope  remained  to  them  of 
ever  changing  their  condition.  In  fact  they  had  long  since  pass- 
ed that  period  after  which  mankind  universally  ascribe  to  un- 
married females  the  significant  title  of  "  busters;"  and  busters 
they  were  in  every  sense  of  the  term.  Now  the  Fates  so  de- 
termined that  this  old  man  or  one  of  his  daughters,  should  al- 
ways establish  themselves  directly  in  the  range  of  my  vision.  If 
the  old  man  was  present  there  was  always  an  atmosphere  of  glo- 
ry round    his  nose  sufficiently    dense  to  absorb  all   the    direct 
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rays  of  light,  and  which  it  was  impossible  to  get  round  or  over. 
If  one  of  his  daughters  was  there,  the  matter  was  not  much  mend- 
ed, for  although  her  nose  might  not  be  quite  so  prominent  or 
quite  so  red,  still,  resting  upon  it  were  a  huge  pair  of  green  gog- 
gles so  brilliant  and  extensive  and  possessed  of  such  pecu- 
liar power  as  to  turn  the  rays  of  light  in  a  direction  at  right  an- 
gles to  their  original  course. 

Perhaps,  however,  all  this  resulted  beneficially  in  the  end, 
for  despairing  on  account  of  the  interposition  of  such  insur- 
mountable obstacles  to  the  direct  passage  of  light,  I  was  usu- 
ally compelled  as  a  last  resort,  to  turn  my  attention  from  things 
of  earth  and  fasten  it  upon  the  pure  and  single  minded  instruc- 
tions of  the  venerable  pastor.  I  think  some  traveller  has 
remarked  that  he  once  concluded  that  a  certain  people  were 
considerably  advanced  in  civilization  from  seeing  the  young 
men  after  religious  services,  assemble  around  the  doors  of  the 
chapel  to  stare  at  the  ladies  as  they  made  their  egress.  Taking 
this  as  a  standard,  the  inhabitants  of  the  little  village  round  the 
old  church  would  occupy  a  high  rank  in  the  scale  of  refinement ; 
for  as  soon  as  the  exercises  were  over  the  young  men  arranged 
themselves  in  rows  about  a  rod  from  the  door  and  facing  it,  to 
await  the  advent  of  beauty;  but  in  justice  to  the  ladies,  and 
perhaps,  as  an  evidence  of  a  still  higher  degree  of  refinement, 
be  it  said,  that  they  were  never  put  to  the  blush,  or  looked  out 
of  countenance.  So  much  for  the  old  meeting-house;  may  it 
long  stand  as  a  memento  of  by  gone  days,  its  original  simplicity 
unchanged  by  the  polluting  finger  of  a  modern  improver. 

Henri. 


If  the  object  of  the  student  is  only  to  learn  what  has  been 
xaid  on  a  subject,  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  is  an  easy  task  ; 
but  if  his  object  is  to  learn  what  is  true  on  a  subject,  the  pur- 
suit of  knowledge  is  the  task  of  a  life. 


IRELAND. 

'*  Erin  !  the  tear  and  the  smile  in  thine  eyes." 
What  American  can  contemplate  the  present  condition  of 
Ireland,  without  emotion  ?  Who,  in  enumerating  the  various 
nations  of  Europe,  from  the  icy  region  of  Lapland  to  Spain  and 
Italy,  with  their  blooming  fields  and  sunny  skies,  ever  reckons 
in  their  number  the  <c  Emerald  Isle  ?  And  why  ?  Is  it  be- 
cause nature  has  been  ungenerous  to  her  in  soil  and  climate, 
that  thousands  of  her  inhabitants  are  famishing  for  bread  ?  or 
in  sea  coast  and  harbor  that  her  sails  do  not  gem  every  ocean, 
and  enter  every  port  ?  Or  are  her  inhabitants  less  energetic 
and  active,  less  gifted  in  intellect,  than  most  of  her  neighbors  ? 
When  Burke  and  Berkley  are  forgotten,  when  the  last  echo  of 
the  thunder-tones  of  O'Connell  shall  have  died  along  the  shore 
of  the  sweet  isle  of  the  ocean,  then  may  Ireland  be  accused  of 
want  of  intellect.  The  English  philanthropist  can  view  with 
telescopic  eye,  the  slave  writhing  beneath  the  lash  of  the  West 
India  taskmaster, and  his  generous  bosom  heave  with  indignation 
at  the  wrongs  of  suffering  humanity,  and  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion he  can  look  even  farther,  and  embrace  in  his  view  the  Bra- 
mki,  but  Ireland  lies  a  little  too  near  for  his  glass — a  little  too 
far  for  his  naked  eye.  Blood  enough  has  been  spilt,  treasure 
enough  has  been  wasted  in  Ireland,  since  it  came  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  English,  to  dye  all  their  garments  in  blood,  turn 
every  heath  and  moss  into  a  garden,  erect  a  spacious  dome  on 
the  site  of  every  turf  hut — and  give  the  millions  that  now  roam 
her  streets.,  without  shelter  from  the  storm,  or  a  morsel  of  food 
to  meet  the  imperative  demands  of  nature,  all  the  comforts  of 
life. 

The  English  politician  may  view  Ireland  only  as  a  source  of 
gain  or  loss  to  his  government,  but  we,  Americans,  in  whose 
land  a  Montgomery  fought  and  died,  in  whose  ve  ins  runs  the 
blood  of  the  persecuted,  exiled  Irishman,  we  cannot  view  her, 
blasted  as  she  is  by   the  avarice  and   bigotry  of  the   English, 
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without  feeling  the  glow  of  indignation  mantle  our  cheek.  It 
is  not  that  the  Irish  are  naturally  indolent,  that  their  condition 
is  thus  wretched.  And  for  proof  of  this  we  have  only  to  look 
at  the  railroads  and  canals  that  checker  our  country,  wrought 
by  Irishmen,  who  are  driven  from  their  native  land  by  cruel 
poverty.  Compelled  to  pay  rent  for  that  which  is  his  own  by 
right,  taxed  for  the  support  of  a  government  which  does  nothing 
but  heap  wrong  upon  him,  tithed  for  the  support  of  a  ministry, 
he  will  not  hear  preach,  he  is  kept  like  the  drowning  man  who 
inhales  the  fresh  draught,  but  to  struggle,  and  sink  and  rise 
and  sink  again. 

The  Irish  possess  an  elasticity  of  spirit  which  is  equalled  per- 
haps by  no  nation  on  the  globe.  They  indulge  in  the  merry 
joke,  and  the  witty  repartee,  when  the  cheek  is  pallid  for  food, 
and  the  tear  of  anguish  fills  the  eye.  Ireland,  possessing 
every  facility  for  becoming  one  of  the  first  nations  of  Europe, 
in  agriculture  commerce  and  manufactures,  stands  a  victim  of 
the  ignorance  and  caprice  of  the  English  government.  But  a 
change  must  take  place.  The  bigotry  and  superstition,  which 
for  six  hundred  years  have  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to 
the  subjugation  of  Ireland,  are  fast  passing  away.  The  civ- 
ilized nations  of  the  world  are  beginning  to  take  a  more  en- 
lightened view  of  the  relations  which  they  sustain  to  their  fel- 
low men.  Their  religion,  which  has  been  the  cause  of  so 
much  cruelty  and  bloodshed,  is  assuming  a  milder  form  and 
a  more  liberal  spirit,  is  becoming  diffused  through  all  the  ram- 
ifications of  their  government. 

When  the  English  shall  possess  religion  without  bigotry, 
when  their  politicians  shall  legislate  without  parsimony,  then 
shall  Ireland  "  Strike  the  bold  anthem"  of  the  free,  and  the  harp 
that  now  hangs  mute  on  Tara's  walls, 

"The  soul  of  lr.nsic  shed." 

E.  S. 


NIHIL. 

My  friends,  have  you  ever  seriously  set  yourselves  to  searcn 
out  the  full  and  deep  import  of  the  word  and  thing  Nothing? 
If  not,  then  consider  its  manifold  virtues,  its  peculiar  proper- 
ties, in  something  this  wise: — - 

"Quid  enim  subtilius  vel  magis  tenue  quam  quod  nihil  est?" 
To  this  I  answer  nothing;  for  so  it  is  with  me  in  my  belief.  I 
am  not  of  that  school  which  avers  that  de  nihilo  nihil  fit.  Not  I, 
indeed.  On  the  contrary  I  devoutly  hold  that  de  nihilo  lit  to 
7ictv} — consequently,  that  nothing  is  or  can  be  conceived  to  be, 
better  than  an  essay  on  nothing,  from  nothing,  than  this  even. 

But  let  us  consider  more  especially,  the  nature  of  the  thing 
Nothing,  in  all  things  the  opposite  of  something, — its  qualities 
so  transcendent  that  it  may  not  be  described  save  by  negatives. 
If,  as  Fichte  says,  "each  particular  thing  [or  no-thing]  has  its 
determinate  number  ol  qualities,  nothing  thereabove,  nothing 
thereunder,"  how  all-worthy  is  that  nothing!  O  thou  glorious 
nothing,  thpu  nominis  umbra,  yea  more,  shadow's  shadow,  con- 
ceived of  by  few,  understood  by  one  alone,  properly  esteemed 
by  none,  my  heart  yearns  to  possess  thee,  to  embrace  thee, 
to  call  thee  mine  own,  thou  infinite,  universal,  non-ego  Nothing. 

But,  my  friends,  do  not  be  so  simple  as  to  suppose  that 
nothing  is  susceptible  of  no  practical  application — that  though 
in  itself  a  negative,  its  effects  may  not  be  positive.  Very  far 
from  it. 

Have  you  not  all  been  at  the  Post-Office,  time  after  time, 
and  all  to  get  nothing, to  hear  nothing  to  your  oft-repeated  inquiry 
of  'anything  forme  ?'  Many  a  sad  and  painful  feeling  has  the 
Post-Master's  universal  nothing  excited  in  you  all. 

A  restless  speculator  with  "  nothing  venture  nothing  have" 
stamped  in  every  line  of  his  face,  steps  up, 

"Any  thing  for  Tobias  Sands,  Sir  ?" 

"Nothing." 

"Nothing  at  all?" 
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"Nothing  at  all, "repeats  the  Pest-Master. 

The  inquirer  leans  upon  the  counter  and  begins  to  drum  witb 
his  fingers.     Has  nothing  aught  pleasant  for  him! 

A  blushing  maiden  now  comes  in  and  timidly  asks, 

"  Is  there  any  thing  forme,  Mr.  P ?  ?"  She  has  no  need  to 

give  her  name — the  Post-Master  has  seen  her  so  often  that  he 
knows  it. 

"Nothing,"  is  his  brief  reply. 

She  turns  away — a  tear  starts  in  her  eye.  "  Can  he  have? 
for—  I" 

"  Stop,  MissC,  I  was  mistaken;  here  is  aletter  for  you."  A 
smile  of  joy — Think  you,  my  friends,  that  nothing  affected  her 
not? 

When  were  you  so  exceedingly  pleased  as  when  you  were 
doing  absolutely  nothing?  Why  does  the  idle  girl  sing,  "I 
wish  I  was  married  and  nothing  to  do?"  or  do  you  know  nothing 
of  this  matter,  or  can  make  nothing  of  it  ?  And  when  you  see 
a  man  giving  profusely  to  some  benevolent  society,  how  full  of 
meaning  is  the  half-expressed  insinuation,  ei  Ah,  he  isn't  doing 
all  this  for  nothing." 

In  the  gloomy  moments  of  sorrow  and  regret  have  you  nev- 
er wished  for  utter  annihilation — for  a  state  of  oblivious  noth- 
ingness! 

When  your  purse  contains  nothing,  how  do  you  feel?  Don't 
shake  your  heads,  my  friends. 

The  subject  of  nothing  is  not  exhausted — is  inexhaustible.  I 
ardently  desire  you  to  consider  this  nothing- — reflect  upon  noth- 
ing, or  be  assured  you  will  be  profited  nothing  thereby.  The 
greatest  applause  I  ask,  is  that  you  say  my  suggestions  are  good 
for  [i.  e.  upon]  nothing — that  you  say  they  are  well  worth  [  the 
subject]  nothing.  Nemo, 


BARUIjAS:    the    child- martyr 


A    FRAGMENT. 


"  Virtue  is  bold/  and  Goodness  never  feafful.  " 

How  fervent  is  a  mothers  love  !     How  strong 
Her  twining  sympathies  !     Let  but  a  tear 
Bedim  her  infant's  eye,  a  passing  shade 
Of  pain  steal  o'er  its  countenance, 
And  how  her  heart  of  hearts  is  stirred;  the  gush 
Of  tender,  earnest  feeling  finds  its  way, 
And  in  the  changing  hue  and  anxious  eye, 
And  paling  lip,  bespeak  the  mother's  soul, 
That  consecrated  guardian  of  the  truth,- 
Simplicity  and  trust,  that  render  home 
The  favorite  emblem  of  our  future  rest. 
Oh  God,  I  bless  thee  for  the  sweet  restraints — 
The  silent  pleading  of  the  moistening  eye, 
The  kind  monition  of  the  saddened  voice, 
The  mild  rebuke,  the  reconciling  kiss — 
By  which  her  gentle  wisdom  drew  my  feet 
From  native  waywardness.     How  much,  of  all 
That's  hopeful  in  my  heart,  has  grown  to  life 
And  vigor  'neath  the  blessed  influence 
Of  these  unnoted,  seeming  trivial  things, 
Common  in  every  home.     Father,  forgive 
The  little  heed  bestowed  ;  forgive  the  tears, 
The  bitter,  secret  tears  my  follies  drew 
From  out  those  gentle  eyes  ;  and  leach  me  now 
To  make  them  glisten,  as  their  light  grows  dim,' 
With  all  the  joy  of  cherishe*..  hopes  fulfilled 
And  tender  care  repaid. 

*  #  #  #  * 

A  murmuf  low 
Came  from  the  swelling  of  the  distant  sea 
To  where  a  Cesarean  mother  sat 
I  her  slumbering  babe.     'Twas  her  first-born  ; 

And  as  the  moonbeams  pierced  the  flitting  clouds, 
Scattering  soft  lustre,  with  what  eager  love 
That  mother  caught  the  radiance  of  his  cheek 
And  dwelt  upon  it ;  as  the  star-gazer 
Fixes  his  eye  upon  some  novel  speck 
Of  distant  brillinniS'.  before  unseen, 
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Silent  in  wonder  and  repressed  delight. 
The  sound  of  revelry,  of  song-  and  dance, 
And  pleasant  music,  gladdening  all  the  air, 
Unheeded  reached  her  ear.     In  the  low  rush 
Of  that  fair  infant's  breathing  there  were  notes 
That  touched  a  finer  chord  of  harmony, 
And  waked  diviner  music.     Airy  skiffs 
Were  flitting  o'er  the  wave,  and  splendor  shone 
In  all  its  eastern  glare  ;  beauty  and  youth 
Were  floating  giddy  down  the  merry  dance, 
Mid  fragrant  bowers,  with  golden  fruits  o'erhung, 
And  all  th'outspreading  scene  was  loveliness 
And  grace  and  glory,  softened  and  refined 
By  the  moon's  poesy.     That  mother's  eye 
Saw  nought  so  lovely  as  the  roseate  cheek, 
The  raven  tresses,  dallying  with  the  wind, 
And  the  meek  smile  of  quietude  and  love 
Upon  her  sleeping  boy. 

Why  comes  a  cloud 
Over  her  pensive  brow  ?     And  why  that  look 
Of  fervent  intercession  turned  to  heaven  ? 
Bitter  forebodings  gather  round  her  heart. 
Life's  conflicts,  the  fierce  hate  of  man,  the  lust 
Of  gold  and  power,  the  strife  of  tongues,  the  ills 
That  rob  the  soul  of  its  first  purity, 
Rise  up  in  fearful  forms  before  her  thought  5 
And  she  grows  pale  at  heart  to  think  that  he, 
Her  cherished  one,  so  tranquil  in  his  dreams, 
Must  come  to  know  the  bitterness  of  life. 
And  yield  perchance  his  virtue  and  his  peaco 
To  the  destroyers.     She  could  almost  pray 
That  he  might  sleep  a  never  waking  sleep, 
In  his  fresh  purity,  might  she  but  watch 
Above  him,  and  kiss  off  the  chilly  dew 
That  wet  his  cheek.    In  half-unuttered  tones, 
Lest  she  might  break  his  slumbers,  she  poured  out 
Her  fond  desires  in  old  and  favorite  song: 

Sleep,  my  child,  sleep, 
Latona  shall  keep 
Her  messengers  near  thee  ; 
Thy  dreams  shall  be  bright 
And  fair  as  the  light, 
And  the  demons  shall  fear  thee. 
The  smile  on  thy  brow  shall  protect  thee  from  harm, 
And  the  gods  shall  give  strength  to  thy  weak  mother's  sum. 
Sleep,  my  child,  sleep  ! 
The  tears  that  I  weep 
Ar«  seen  in  the  skies  ; 
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The  gods  will  defend 

The  child  of  their  friend 

When  his  fond  mother  dies  ; 

And  her  spirit  shall  come  from  the  isles  of  the  blest 

To  ihield  thee  from  danger  and  watch  o'er  thy  rest. 

#  #  #  #  # 

Time  passed  ;  in  the  same  grove  that  mother  knelt 

Beside  her  son.     Clasping  him  to  her  heart, 

She  breathed  the  name  of  Jesus,  and  besought 

For  him  the  same  enlightening  power  from  heaven 

By  which  herself  had  found  the  better  way. 

She  had  renounced  her  idols.     Holy  men, 

The  friends  of  God  and  truth,  and  yet  abhorred 

And  driven  out  from  human  fellowship, 

Proclaimed  good  news  from  heaven.    She  heard,  believed, 

And  frit  new  fountains  gushing  deep  within 

Of  living  water.     She  had  led  her  child 

To  where  she  oft  had  sung  to  him  the  praise 

Of  her  false  deities,  with  purpose  fixed 

To  give  him  up  in  humble  faith  to  God  j 

And  as  they  knelt  together,  his  young  heart 

Caught  the  blest  inspiration,  and  his  lips 

Joined  in  the  sacred  worship.     O,  what  else 

So  potent  as  a  Christian  mother's  prayers 

To  bring  the  erring  spirit  back  to  God 

And  duty  ! 

*  #  #  *  # 

The  wicked  could  not  bear 
The  stern  rebuke  of  holy  living;  they 
Brought  forth  the  sword,  the  gibbet,  rack  and  flame 
To  torture  men  from  their  simplicity 
And  love  of  truth.     'Twas  vain.     The  good  rejoiced 
To  suffer  for  their  Lord;  in  agony 
They  smiled  ;  prayed  for  their  enemies  upon  the  cross, 
And  in  the  flames  sang  triumph. 

"  There  arc  youth 
Among  us, "  said  a  mild  and  firm  old  man, 
From  whom  their  cruel  arts  had  failed  to  draw 
A  sign  of  anguish,  "  who  will  speak  the  truth 
And  welcome  pain  and  death  in  its  defence.  " 
**  Produce  them  here  !  "  cried  the  inhuman  judge, 
And  thou  shalt  hear  them  curse  the  Nazarene, 
And  cry  to  me  for  mercy  !  "     All  was  hushed, 
And  the  dense  crowd  stood  breathless,  when  a  child, 
Dark  eyed,  and  lovely  as  a  cloudless  morn, 
Came  forth  :  "  There  is  one  God,  and  Jesus  is  my  God  !  " 
Said  young  Barulas,  in  as  clear  atone 
As  if  unconscious  of  the  thousand  eyes 
That  scowled  upon  him.    "  Fool !  who  taught  thee  that  ?  " 
Exclaimed  the  prefect  angrilj-.    A  sense 
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Of  something/earful  for  an  instant  chilled 

The  young  confessor's  heart — it  passed  away 

As  instantly — the  flush  relumed  his  cheek, 

And  he  said  boldly,  "  'Twas  my  mother,  sire. 

God  strengthen  her,  as  he  does  me,  this  hour !  " 

He  nodded  to  his  minions — "  Summon  her, 

And  let  her  view  the  mortal  agony 

Of  her  first-born  !    Ye  gods  !  $;hall  womanhood 

And  helpless  infancy  defy  our  power, 

And  spurn  our  sacred  deities  ?  "     She  came ; 

She  stood  in  silent  prayer  before  her  child ; 

She  saw  them  twist  and  tear  those  tender  limbs, 

Defacing  the  fair  form,  so  dear  to  her, 

With  ghastly  agony.    She  seemed  unmoved. 

Amid  the  thousand  eyes  that  gazed  on  her, 

Not  one  could  catch  the  slightest  touch  of  woe 

Upon  her  pallid  face.     The  sufferer's  eye 

Was  rivetted  to  hers.     Nature  grew  weak 

And  agonized ;  the  patient  victim's  form 

Quivered  in  its  intensity  of  pain. 

The  thronging  multitude  trembled  and  wept 

With  horror;  and  the  men  of  blood,  to  find 

Their  efforts  futile,  gnashed  their  teeth  with  rage. 

Two  only  there  were  calm  and  self-composed, 

That  mother  and  her  son — he  on  the  rack, 

And  she,  with  all  her  wounded  sympathies, 

The  witness  of  his  mortal  agony. 

"  A  drop  of  water,  mother ! — but  a  drop  !  " 

He  faintly  sighed,  with  an  imploring  look. 

'f  My  son,  is  not  the  living  water  thine  ? 

Ask  for  no  other !     See  the  golden  crown 

That  Bethlehem's  children  wear;  and  soon,  my  son, 

If  stedfast  now,  thy  head  shall  '..ear  it  too  !  " 

She  spake — the  light  of  heaven  smiled  on  her  brow, 

And  his  caught  up  the  radiance.     "  Let  him  die  !  " 

The  tyrant  growled.    A  thrill  passed  through  the  crowd. 

And  every  heart  beat  audibly.     So  young, 

So  beautiful,  so  pure,  so  well-beloved, 

The  stay  of  the  lone  wid,ow,  strong  of  heart, 

And  faithful  in  his  love — and  must  he  die  ? 

No  wonder  that  the  Christians,  clustering  round, 

Should  find  it  hard  to  crush  their  swelling  ire, 

And  yield  in  meek  endurance.    'Gainst  the  wrong 

Indignant  nature  struggled  ;  but  their  faith 

Had  triumphed  o'er  themselves;  their  lion  hearts 

Had  yielded  to  the  Lamb,  and  they  forgave 

And  blessed  the  murderers.     Did  the  mother  shrink 

From  (he  sad  offering  ?     In  her  arms  she  bore 

The  mangled  form  of  her  beloved  one 

To  the  last  place  of  trial.    As  she  went, 
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Heedless  of  all  around,  she  kissed  the  dew 

Of  suffering'  from  his  forehead,  cold  and  pale, 

And  whispered  to  him  cheering-  thoughts  of  heaveH. 

His  swollen  tongue  essayed  to  speak  in  vain; 

But  there  was  that  of  triumph  in  bis  eye 

And  rapture  in  his  look,  that  uttered  more 

Than  happiest  words.      She  pressed  him  closer  still, 

And  kissed  him  with  redoubled  fervency. — 

"  Barulas,  cherished  son,  a  brief  farewell ! 

Go  cheerfully,  as  I  resign  thee  now,  to  death. 

A  little  moment,  and  the  angel  bands 

Who  hover  o'er  us,  shall  conduct  thee  home 

To  Jesus'  bosom.     When  thou  art  in  heaven, 

Think  of  thy  mother  here,  and  supplicate 

For  her  the  honor  and  the  blessedness 

To  die  a  martyr.     Fare  thee  well,  my  boy ! 

Go  home  triumphant!  " 

What  a  scene  is  this  ! 
Tell  not  of  valor  on  the  battle-field; 
Of  self-possession  at  the  cannon's  mouth, 
When  pride  and  hate,  ambition  and  revenge 
Engender  fortitude.     I  summon  ye, 
The  boasted  heroes  of  the  warring  world, 
Whose  deeds  are  told  in  every  poet's  song, 
At  whose  dread  fame  men  tremble  and  adore — 
I  challenge  ye  to  stand  before  the  race, 
With  all  your  glory  on,  and  take  the  palm 
From  young  Barulas,  if  ye  dare  compare 
Yourselves  with  him!     Aye,  ye  sl«all  one  day  see 
That  ye  were  timorous  and  weak  at  heart 
In  all  your  boastings — and  ye  shall  proclaim 
The  gentle,  uncomplaining  martyr-child, 
Whose  praise  has  ne'er  been  known  to  earthly  fame, 
A  Hero  of  the  Universe. 


Of  all  tyrannies  ecclesiastical  tyranny  is  the  worst,  because 
it  penetrates  to  the  soul,  and  binds  the  conscience  as  well  as 
the  body.  It  makes  man  a  slave  within  as  well  as  without,  and 
therefore  utterly  a  slave.  You  may  bind  my  body,  you  may 
task  the  motions  of  my  limbs,  but  I  am  still  a  man  if  my  soul 
be  free,  if  my  thoughts  be  not  curbed,  and  my  conscience  itself 
fettered. 


LITERARY     NOTICES 


The  American  Eclectic. 
The  general  plan  of  this  new  Periodical  is,  undoubtedly,  a 
good  one.  The  first  two  numbers  have  already  appeared;  and 
from  the  character  of  the  articles  selected,  we  think  the  public 
will  not  be  disappointed  in  the  opinions  they  have  formed  of  its 
utility.  The  second  number  is  a  decided  improvement  upon 
the  first.  The  best  article  of  the  first  No.  is  that  entitled 
"  Chartism:  its  Causes  and  Remedy."  It  is  interesting  to  the 
general  reader,  who  seeks  merely  for  information,  valuable  to 
the  statesman,  who  would  fully  understand  the  political  and 
social  relations  of  England,  important  to  the  philosopher  who  is 
tracing  the  influence  of  moral  causes  upon  the  destiny  of 
nations;  and  cheering  to  the  christian  and  philanthropist,  be- 
cause it  recognises  religion  and  intelligence  as  the  only  proper 
and  efficient  Guardians  of  the  public  weal.  The  article  on 
"  Swedish  Literature"  is  rather  curious  and  rare,  than  impor- 
tant and  interesting.  In  a  work  designed  for  general  reading, 
all  tastes  must  be  consulted.  To  scholars  and  the  lovers  of  the 
odd,  the  antique  and  the  rare,  this  article,  and  likewise  the 
translations  of  Mr.  Burritt  from  the  "  Icelandic  Literature"  will 
afford  pleasure  and  perhaps  profit.  The  other  articles  of  the 
first  No.  are  all  readable  and  contain  much  valuable  informa- 
tion, though  they  cannot  be  said  to  possess  any  very  superior 
inerit.  In  the  second  number,  the  article  headed  "Mehemet 
AH  and  Egypt"  is  a  good  one.  Indeed  there  is  not  an  indiffer- 
ent article  in  the  whole  selection.  They  all  contain  valuable 
information  and  may  be  read  with  profit  by  all  classes  of  students. 
The  most  valuable  articles  are  "  RaukeJs  History  of  the  Popes" 
and  "Kant  and  his  Philosophy."  The  last  by  Cousin.  Only 
a  part  of  the  original  article  is  translated.  It  is  merely  an  in- 
troduction to  the  author's  analysys  of  the  method  of  Kant.  As 
the  original  paper  was  but  one  of  a  series  of  criticisms  upon  the 
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came  subject,  it  was  thought  best  by  the  translator  not  to  pre- 
sent the  analysis,  till  it  should  be  completed.  When  this  ap- 
pears, we  may  expect  that  German  metaphysics  will  be  dis- 
robed of  some  of  its  mist,  and  what  is  really  intelligible 
will  be  interpreted.  "Reynard  the  Fox,"  and  The  Painter 
Horberg  will  be  read  with  special  interest  by  the  young  reader. 
The  first  will  afford  amusement;  the  second  instruction.  From 
the  specimeri  numbers  of  this  periodical,  its  utility  can  no  lon- 
ger be  doubted,  and  the  rapid  sale  of  the  entire  edition  of  the 
first  No.  renders  its  existence  and  prosperity  no  longer  prob- 
lematical. Its  management  is  in  good  hands.  We  wish  it 
success. 

The  Life  and    Times  of  Martin  Luther. 

This  work  is  written  by  the  Authoress  of  the  "  Three  Experi- 
ments of  Living,"  and  brings  new  confirmation  to  the  old  maxim 
that  "  truth  is  stranger  than  fiction."  The  same  amount  of 
stirring  incidents,  unexpected  developments  and  almost  mirac- 
ulous escapes  from  peril  and  death  can  scarcely  be  found  within 
the  same  number  of  pages  in  any  work  of  fiction.  The  history 
of  Luther  himself  and  of  his  wife  Catharine  Von  Borne  is  truly 
romantic;  that  of  Count  Albert  and  Alice,  who  play  an  impor- 
tant part  in  the  drama,  is  still  more  so.  There  are  incident, 
romance  and  love  enough,  in  this  little  work,  to  satisfy  the 
most  inveterate  novel-reader.  At  the  same  time,  the  inquisi- 
tive student  will  here  find  truth,  clothed  in  an  agreeable  and 
inviting  dress,  affording,  at  once,  amusement  and  instruction. 
1  'Jlncient  Christianity. ' ' 

This  work  is  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Isaac  Taylor,  who  has,  for 
several  years,  been  favorably  known,  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
by  his  literary  productions.  The  style  of  the  present  work  is 
an  improvement  upon  that  of  his  former  writings.  He  is  in- 
clined to  "  grandiloquence,"  and,  by  some  critics,  has  been 
thought  to  be  somewhat  misty  and  verbose.  The  present  work 
is  very  free  from  these  faults.  Its  style  is  characterised  by 
strength  and  perspicuity.  The  object  of  the  work  is  to  refute 
the  writings  of  the  "Oxford  Divines."  It  is  well  known  that 
these  Divines  have,  for  some  time  past,  been  publishing  "Tracts 
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for  the   Times,"  in  England,  in  which  they  advocate  "High 
Church"   doctrines,  and  are   accused  of  leaning  towards  Ro- 
manism.    "  They  maintain  the  unbroken  Apostolicalsuccession 
in  the  Catholic  church,  deny  the  right   of   private  judgment  in 
matters  of  religion,  inculcate  the  doctrine  of  implicit  obedience 
to  the  authority  of  the  church  and   embrace   Catholic  tradition 
in  their  rule  of  faith."    In  a  word  they  advocate    some  of  the 
most  offensive  doctrines  of  Papacy,  appealing  to  the  usages  of 
the  early  christian  church,  particularly,  to  the  Nicene  church, 
for  authority.     Mr.  Taylor  undertakes  to  show  that  their  argu- 
ments prove  too  much;  that  the  Nicene  church  was  as  corrupt  as 
the  Catholic  church  in  the  Middle  Ages;   and,  that  the  sainted 
fathers  of  the  second  century  inculcated   errors    as   gross    and 
revolting  as  the  angelic  doctors  of  the  ninth,  tenth  and  eleventh 
centuries.     Hence  neither  the  early  church  nor  "the  fathers"' 
are  safe  guides.     If  we  take  the  Nicene  church  as  our  model, 
we  are  not  at  liberty  to. adopt  portions  of  its  constitution   and 
usages  and  reject  ethers.     Consistency  would  require   an   en- 
tire conformity,  and  this  would  bring  back  all  the  abominations' 
of  Catholicism.     The  work  is  truly  valuable;    and,   with  this 
imperfect  notice,  we  commend  it  to  our  readers.  Icp* 


Ordinarily  when  the  time  has  come  for  a  new  doctrine  to  be? 
brought  out  and  incorporated  into  the  common  belief  of  man- 
kind, you  find  everywhere  persons  springing  up,  independent 
of  each  other,  with  a  strong  faith  in  it,  and  an  invincible  zeal 
in  its  defence.  A  new  virtue  is  to  be  realized  and  practised  by 
the  race;  all  the  world  seem  carried  away  in  its  direction.  The 
staid  and  sober  few  who  may  remain  unaffected,  may  oppose 
themselves  to  the  general  current,  but  all  in  vain.  Conserva- 
tives may  sneer,  reason,  declaim,  nickname,  call  the  defenders 
of  the  new  virtue  disorganizers,  enemies  of  God  and  man,  but. 
all  to  no  purpose.  Old  institutions,  manners,  customs,  modes  of 
thought,  are  swept  away,  or  trampled  under  foot,  as  on  the 
multitude  presses  to  the  realization  of  its  inspiring  idea. 
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We  have  received  "  A  Catalogue  of  the  Officers,  Instruc- 
tors and  Students,  of  the  People's  Literary  Institute  and  Gym- 
nasium, at  Pembroke  N.  H.,"  with  a  request  that  it  might  be  no- 
ticed in  the  Dartmouth.  We  gladly  comply,  hoping  in  this  way 
to  direct  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  different  systems 
of  education. 

The  institution  to  which  we  refer,  boasts  that  it  is  under  the 
special  care  of  the  people,  consequently  we  find  but  one  liber- 
ally educated  man  among  the  board  of  Directors,  and  he,  alas! 
has  no  profession;  even  the  A.  B.  is  cut  off,  that  he  may  ap- 
pear to  be  nothing  but  one  of  the  people.  We  infer  from  this 
that  those  who  are  employed  during  life  in  business  not  con- 
nected with  literature,  are  the  best  qualified  to  guide  and  direct 
an  "  Institution  of  sound  learning."  This  is  a  new  and  won- 
derful discovery.  Those  who  invest  capital  in  commercial 
business,  do  not  take  particular  pains  to  choose  farmers,  shoe- 
makers or  colonels  even,  to  manage  their  affairs,  to  visit  foreign 
ports,  and  direct  with  regard  to  foreign  commerce.  Such  is  the 
constitution  of  our  nature,  that  no  one  can  prosecute  any  busi- 
ness with  success,  or  direct  others  with  regard  to  it,  unless  he 
has  been  through  a  long  and  thorough  course  of  training  him- 
self. This  is  the  fundamental  principle  upon  which  all  business 
is  transacted.  Our  Colleges  and  Seminaries  of  learning  are 
established  and  managed   in  accordance  with  this  simple  truth 

The  last  page  of  the  Catalogue  contains  an  advertisement 
of  the  school.  As  a  specimen  of  the  composition  we  will  quote 
the  first  sentence.  "This  Seminary  is  an  experiment  afthe 
management  of  an  Institution  of  sound  learning,  by  the  people.'" 
We  will  not  however  spend  time  to  notice  the  bad  grammar-,  or 
other  trifling  mistakes;  for  the  writer  doubtless  thought  this  the 
best  way  to  recommend  the  Institution  to  the  common  people. 
They  then  proceed  to  speak  in  this  modest  way  of  their  fellow 
labor  era  in  tho  f*ause  of  education.     "  It  is  a  notorious  fact,  tha* 
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the  interests  of  the  laboring  classes  in  our  country  are  almost 
wholly  disregarded  in  our  institutions  of  learning,"  In  order 
to  appreciate  this  statement,  we  will  mention  a  i'ew  facts  con- 
nected with  the  subject.  For  this  same  laboring  class  more 
than  2,100  schools  are  established  in  this  small  State;  about 
88,000  scholars  attend  them;  teachers  well  qualified  to  instruct 
in  all  the  branches  of  common  education,  are  employed  to  the 
number  of  2,000  and  more ;  and  text  books  of  every  variety 
are  liberally  furnished.  In  these  institutions  our  laboring  men 
receive  their  education;  here  they  acquire  that  love  of  freedom 
and  manly  independence,  so  characteristic  of  American  Yeo- 
manry. Yet,  alas!  all  this  has  been  in  vain;  for  hear  again  the 
declaration  of  this  oracle — "It  is  a,  notorious  fact,  that  the  inter- 
ests of  the  laboring  classes  in  our  country  are  almost  wholly  dis- 
regarded in  our  institutions  of  learning."  Galileo  and  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  and  Franklin  were  learned  men,  and  made  won- 
derful discoveries  in  the  world  of  science;  but  if  the  Catalogue 
now  before  us  speaks  truly,  the  hero  of  this  Institution  "  ha» 
done  more  than  they  all." 

We  learn  further  that  the  literary  Institute  is  conducted  upon 
democratic  principles,  which  principles  we  perceive  are  car- 
ried out,  by  appointing  three  of  the  five  teachers  from  the  schol- 
ars, who  attend  the  self-same  school.  But  how  is  the  great 
reformation  in  the  mode  of  education  to  be  effected?  By  what 
magic  power  does  this  Institution  propose  to  elevate  and  en- 
lighten the  laboring  class  in  our  community?  Is  the  course  of 
education  to  be  made  more  thorough?  Is  the  number  of  lec- 
tures on  scientific  subjects  to  be  increased  ?  Are  the  text  books 
of  this  school  of  a  peculiar  nature?  We  answer,  no.  Is  there 
anything  extraordinary  in  the  character  of  the  teachers  which 
should  lead  us  to  expect  a  reformation?  Nothing,  excepting 
that  three  of  them  are  boys,  who  have  not  yet  completed  their 
Academic  course!  But  now,  kind  reader,  I  come  to  the  dis- 
closure; listen  to  it  all  ye  who  are  interested  in  the  study  of  His- 
tory ;  you  who  have  been  troubled  to  harmonize  the  writings  of 
different  historians;  you  who  would  understand  all  the  customs 
and  habits  of  the  ancient  Romans  and  Greeks  and  Scythian* 
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and  Oauls,  listen  to  this  wonderful  statement:  "Military  tac- 
tics, in  nearly  all  the  departments  of  service,  will  be  systemati- 
cally taught  to  all  members  of  the  Institution  who  desire  it. 
This  will  furnish  the  student  with  a  most  important  aid  in  under- 
standing history."  Now  we  understand  how  "the  interests  of 
the  laboring  classes  of  our  country  have  been  almost  entirely 
neglected  !■"  Now  let  our  young  men  bid  farewell  to  laborious, 
self-denying  study,  to  the  sickly  pallor  of  the  student,  to  the 
midnight  lamp,  and  all  the  appendages  of  untiring  application, 
farewell!  For  when  this  discovery  which  is  here  but  faintly 
revealed  shall  be  brought  to  perfection,  who  can  doubt  that  not 
only  history,  but  all  our  more  difficult  studies,  shall  be  well  un- 
derstood, by  means  of  some  military  evolution.  Then,  without 
doubt,  the  Asymptote  itself  will  be  exhausted,  and  the  quadra- 
ture of  the  circle  found!  Let  us  for  a  moment  bring  before  our 
view  a  company  of  students  inducted  into  this  new  doctrine. 
The  first  movement  is  to  form  a  straight  line;  now  hear  the 
word  of  the  leader — "  Eyes  fifteen  paces  in  front!"  and  then, 
without  fife  or  drum,  they  march  to  the  tune,  or  rather  word, 
"  left!  left!  left!"  which  the  captain  speaks  in  a  clear  sonorous 
voice.  Over  them  is  unfurled  a  piece  of  cotton  cloth  having 
upon  it  the  picture  of  a  gun,  a  knapsack  and  a  cartridge  box 
containing  twenty-four  cartridges.  Over  this  picture  is  written 
"The  People's  School;"  under  it,  "This  is  the  way  to  under- 
stand history." 

We  will  close  with  a  few  general  remarks.  It  is  better  to 
teach  the  young  to  climb  the  hill  of  science,  than  to  spend  time 
in  digging  it  down.  It  is  foolish  to  talk  of  the  feiv  and  the  many, 
as  though  the  learned  were  hostile  to  the  unlearned.  For  we 
are  one  great  republic,  our  objects  and  aims  are  the  same; 
there  is  no  favored  class;  the  field  of  enterprise  and  renown  is 
open  to  all.  And  let  every  demagogue,  who  would  fain  con- 
vince the  many  that  they  are  despised  and  neglected,  remember 
the  saying  of  the  wise  man:  "  He  that  diggeth  a  pit  shall  fall 
into  it." 


HAST     THOU     TIDINGS? 

Evening  zephyr,  softly  breathing 
O'er  the  la nd  in  silent  rest, 
While  niy  locks  thy  breath  is  wreathing, 
Listen  to  my  brief  request. 

Thou   hast  come  soft  and  refreshing 
From  th_y  smiling  sunset  home, 
O'er  the  hills  in  twilight  blushing, 
Bearing  tidings,  hast  thou  come  ? 

I've  a  gentle  blooming  sister, 
Where  the  dying  sunbeams  glow  ; 
Lingering  there,  say,  hast  thou  kiss'd  her 
Resting  o'er  her  sparkling  brow  ? 

In  her  cluslered^ringlets  playing 
Didst  thou  catch  the  word  she  spoke  ? 
See  the  tear,  the  heart  betraying  ? 
Read  some  message  in  her  look  ? 

Then  thou  waftest  me  a  blessing 
Stolen  from  that  shining  tear, 
Linger — for  thy  soft  caressing 
Breathes  on  mc  a  sister's  prayer 


We  are,  and  we  know  not  how.  There  is  something  in  us 
that  can  be  without  us,  and  will  be  after  us,  though  it  is  strange 
that  it  hath  no  history  what  it  was  before  us,  nor  cannot  tell 
how  it  entered  in  us.     Sir  Thomas  Brown. 

Even  as  a  hawke  fleeth  not  hie  with  one  wing,  even  so  aman 
yeacheth  not  to  excellency  with  one  tongue.     Roger  Jlscham. 

iPub'He  opinion  is  the  poorest  argument  in  the  world  to  con- 
vince a  man  .of  his  errors.  Every  man,  if  there  be  any  of  the 
man  about  him,  jadheres  but  the  firmer  to  his  opinions  the  more 
^unpopular  they  gender  him.  We  value  those  opinions  the  most 
ifor  which  we  pay  tfee  dearest,  and  hold  on  as  with  a  death-grasp 
loathe  faith,  or -the  -want  <of  faith,  for  which  we  have  been  made 
leasts  from  society.      O.  M,  Broymson. 
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"  Feras,  non  culpes.,  quod  vitari  non  potest/' 

In  a  former  number  we  took  occasion  to  give  an  abstract  of  sundry 
rhythmical  effusions,  which  had  for  a  time  been  accumulating  on  our 
hands  ;  and,  if  we  remember  rightly,  intimated  the  possibility,  nay  prob- 
ability of  a  similar  attempt  on  our  part  to  render  justice  to  the  prosa- 
ic contents  of  a  miniature  ark  in  our  possession.  In  this  chest  of  ours 
are  to  be  found'dissertations  embracing  almost  eveiy  subject  touching 
the  feelings  and  the  interests,  the  past,  present,  and  probable  future 
condition  of  humanity — from  the  crudest  Thalesian  speculations  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  the  Human  Soul  and  of  the  Deity,  down  to 
essays  on  Orthography,  and  reflections  upon  the  proper  Sphere  and  Du- 
ties of  Woman.  Many  of  these  we  would  fain  have  published,  but 
we  feared  that  society  in  general,  however  it  might  be  with  our  readers 
in  particular,  might  not  be  capable  of  appreciating  their  singular 
merit,  ever  remembering  that  it  is  written,  "  the  light  shone  in  the  dark- 
ness, but  the  darkness  comprehended  it  not!"  Yet,  gentle  reader,  will 
we  get  thee  a  glimpse,  at  least,  of  these  curious  disquisitions.  And 
we  must  take  them  as  they  come. 

First  come  two  or  three  sheets  of  "  Extracts  from  the  Table  Talk 
of  a  Deceased  Friend."  Well,  we  have  read  Luther's  Table-Talk,  and 
Coleridge's  Table-Talk,  and  other's  Table-Talk,  yet  never  found  we 
anything  the  like  of  this  Table-Talk.  The  author  seems  to  have  been 
one  of  those  beings  who  eschew  all  converse  with  their  kind,  shut 
themselves  up  in  some  gloomy  chamber,  and  task  the  whole  world 
for  not  being  good  enough  for  a  decent  man  to  live  in  !  The  truth, 
however,  is,  he  is  a'devoted  follower  of  that  hybrid  American  School 
of  Philosophy,  which,  while  it  breaks  up  and  removes  the  very  foun- 
dations of  former  hope  and  belief,  and  unsettles  all  faith,  leads  into 
that  chaotic  "  wilderness  of  doubt,  in  which  to  live  is  death,  and  from 
which  is  no  egress  ;  " — that  would  give  us  all  the  dreaminess  and  vague- 
ness of  the  Greek  Philosophies,  without  any  of  their  varied  beauties. 
One  passage,  perhaps  the  best,  we  will  read  you  for  its  no  small  share 
ot  truth: 

"  Calamity  may  be  derived  from  Calamus,  a  pen,  for  it  has  ever  been 
the  melancholy  task  of  the  historian  to  bear  witness  to  but  this  one, 
universal  fact,  of  the  vices,  and  crimes  and  misery  of  mankind.     As 
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another  has  said,  '  the  epitome  of  history  is,  they  were  born,  they  were 
wretched,  they  died.' " 

Next  comes  Life.  Here  is  a  bold  thinker  and  an  original  one,  who 
dares  to  set  aside,  as  nought,  the  Assembly's  famous  "  man  was  created 
to  the  end  that  he  might  glorify  God ;  "  and  the  theory  of  others  that 
life  is  but  a  probation-state.  He  has  fearlessly  grappled  with,  and  solv- 
ed the  hitherto  insolvable  problem  of  Life,  and  that  in  how  masterly  a 
manner!  "  Life  in  verity  may  be  styled  a  ramification  of  casual  concate- 
nations, now  fortuitous,  now  determinate  ;  " — but  our  royal  imprimatur 
has  gone  forth,  and  the  whole  shall  appear  in  some  future  number.  The 
article  however  forcibly  reminds  us  of  the  metaphysician's  definition  of 
an  idea:  "an  idea  is  the  configuration  of  the  perceptive  extremities  of 
otr  faculties." 

"Pygmaeology,"  is  undoubtedly  of  deep  interest  to  warriors  and  pol- 
iticians. After  narrating  the  origin,  history  and  political  institutions 
of  this  astonishing  people  the  writer  comes  to  their  disastrous  wars 
with  the  cranes.  An  expedition  against  the  cranes  in  egg  has  been  de- 
termined upon.  To  the  infantry  has  been  committed  the  care  of  the 
baggage  and  artillery.  To  guard  against  surprise  the  cavalry  precede, 
mounted  on  goats  and  rams.  Their  gorgeous  banners  wave  proudly  in 
the  morning  breeze.  To  the  sound  of  the  shrill  clarion,  the  rams 
skip  delightedly,  and  the  goats  leap  with  what  of  grace  and  agility  may 
be  given  them.  Tramp,  tramp,  how  gaily  they  go  !  Alas,  many  a 
brave  heart  now  panting  for  fame  shall  soon  cease  to  beat  forever  ; 
many  a  high  head  be  laid  low !  0  man,  all  these  are  symbols  to  a 
reflecting  mind,  of  the  never-quiet,  unresting  world-spirit,  or  time- 
spirii  or  war-spirit.  Thou  who  hast  eyes,  look  and  contemplate, 
amuse  or  learn  as  thou  art  gifted.  Nevertheless  it  is  a  time  of  Hope  ; 
with  some,  not  a  few,  of  Faith  also — based  or  baseless,  unreal  and 
fruitless,  unsolid,  in  no  part  to  be  realized.  Yet  we  cannot  but  hope 
that  some  curious,  antique-loving  B-itson  will  throw  light  on  this  dark 
subject — some  Marco  Polo,  or  Sir  John  Mandeville,  discover  the  ruins 
of  some  egg-shell  temple,  or  of  some  magificent  structure  erected  by 
a  people  so  remarkable. 

The  next  article  that  claims  our  attention  is  an  "  An  attempt  to  rem- 
edy the  defects  of  English  Orthography."  All  for  the  real  good  of  his 
race,  he  labors  to  remove  the  burden  resting  upon  our  shoulders  in 
regard  to  compounding  the  twenty-six  letters  of  the  alphabet.  He 
begins  by  annihilating  or  metamorphosing  the  letters  we  have,  and 
would  give  fifty-three  instead  thereof.  Removing  a  burden  truly,  and 
we  must  thank  him  for  his  efforts.     But  he  must  bethink  himself  that 
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even  Camden's  proposal  on  this  head  has  heen  rejected  hy  his  stupid 
race  for  "man,"  as  the  proverb  goes,  "  is  an  ass  and  kicks  the  one 
that  attempts  to  remove  his  panniers."  Go,  let  him  take  good  heed 
to  himself. 

Another  writes  to  convince  us  that  we  are  in  advance  ol  all  preced- 
ing ages  in  religion,  morality,  government,  and  every  thing  else  ;  and 
if  we  can  but  continue  progressing  a  few  years  more,  we  shall  arrive 
at  the  highest  degree  of  perfection  man  is  capable  of  attaining.  To 
establish  his  point  he  has  written  enough  to  fill  a  moderate  folio. — 
His  hopes  are  great  that  he  shall  see  the  millennial  year,  La  Idle  chase 
que  Vesper  ance* 

Now  for  ourselves,  we  readily  concede  that  there  are  many  evils  in 
society  which  can  be  remedied,  but  we  put  no  faith  in  the  professions 
of  those  who  aver  that  they  have  found  a  universal  remedy,  which  shall 
act  instantaneously,  yet  be  unattended  by  dangerous  consequences. 
We  are  incredulous,  rather  conservative  than  otherwise  perhaps,  and 
not  at  all  sanguine  as  to  the  success  of  these  pretended  panaceas.  Fcs- 
tina  le?ite,  is  a  very  good  maxim.  For  the  benefit  of  the  advocates  of 
the  sudden  improvement  doctrine,  we  have  ventured  to  extract  a  pas- 
sage from  the  Life  of  that  eccentric  gentleman,  Tristram  Shandy  : 

"Thus,  thus,  my  fellow  laborers  in  this  harvest  of  learning,  now 
ripening  before  our  eyes,  thus  it  is  by  slow  steps  of  casual  increase, 
that  our  knowledge  physical,  metaphysical,  physiological,  polemical, 
nautical,  mathematical,  senigmatical,  technical,  biographical,  romanti- 
cal,  chemical  and  obstetrical,  with  fifty  other  branches  of  it,  (most  of 
them  ending  as  these  do  in  ical)  have  for  these  last  two  centuries  and 
more,  gradually  been  creeping  up  to  that  acme  of  their  perfections, 
from  which,  if  we  may  form  a  conjecture  from  the  advantages  of  these 
last  seven  years,  we  cannot  possibly  be  far  off." 

The  last  we  shall  at  present  notice  is  yet  another  dissertation,  upon 
the  Sphere  and  Duties  of  Woman.  This  surpasses  all  that  has  been 
said  or  written  by  the  whole  family  of  Woman's  Rightists  from  Miss 
Wolstonecraft  and  Miss  Grimke  down  to  Mr.  Burnap  and  the  travel- 
ling lecturers,  who  infest  the  country.  To  enable  you  to  judge  of  the 
transcendent  merit  of  this  essay,  behold,  we  give  you  the  author's  in- 
troductory remarks,  and  his  proposed  plan  of  discussion,  verbatim,  lit- 
eratim et  punctuatim,  as  they  say: 

"  I  hope  I  shall  be  enabled  to  comply  with  your  request  in  writing 
you  an  epistle  on  science  or  Ladies  perhaps  if  I  should  attempt  to  pen 
a  few  remarks  uppon  Ladies  I  should  tail  in  giving  you  amusement  as 
doing  Myself  honor  in  choosing  to  make  remarks  uppon  that  part  of 
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Our  race  which  without  the  world  would  be  as  when  created,  therefor 
I  can  but  pronounce  Encomiums  uppon  those  angelic  figures  which  can- 
not fail  to  attract  our  attention  and  cp.11  up  Many  pleasing  and  fanci- 
ful Ideas  and  an  association  of  thoughts  cannot  fail  to  give  energy  to 
the  soul  and  enliven  the  spirit  of  hope  Cause  us  to  look  forward  and 
anticipate  the  day  when  our  highest  shall  be  crowned  by  being  united 
to  the  one  in  whom  all  our  hope  of  happiness  are  concentrated  and 
now  for  one  moment  let  Call  your  attention  to  the  common  trait  in 
the  caracter  of  woman  In  the  first  place  her  affections  secondly  the 
reverence  to  her  husband  thirdly  her  being  end  and  aim." 

Our  '  large  box'  is  by  no  means  yet  empty.  We  only  promised  a 
glimpse  at  some  of  them,  and  our  promise  has  been  kept.  Should  we 
ever  again  experience  a  dearth  ot  materials,  we  shall  draw  upon  the 
remainder. 

We  make  our  respectful  acknowledgements  to  our  contemporaries* 
for  die  farvorable  notice  they  have  given  to  our  unpretending  labors. 
The  Dial,  which  is  '  radicalism  in  satin  slippers,'  as  Erownson  says — the 
Yale  Literary  Magazine  a  monthly  that  does  credit  to  our  brethren  at 
Hew  Haven — the  Classic,  issued  by  the  students  of  the  Wesley  an  Uni- 
versity, atMiddletown,  Conn. — Jie  Musical  Reporter,  a  monthly  devo- 
tedt©  tke  cultivation  of  sacred  and  social  music,  issued  at  Boston — The? 
<3rreen  Mountain  Emporium,  the  only  literary  work  in  Vermont,  anil 
ihe  Vermont  Chronicle,  have  our  thanks  for  an  exchange. 
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M Chelate  meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  the  College,,  the  following: 
appointments  were  made : 

The  Rev.  William  Cogswell,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  History  an(J 
National  Education. 

Edmund  R.  Peaslee,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Physiol* 
ogy,  in  place  of  Oliver  W.  Holmes,  M.  D.,  resigned. 
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HEBREW     POETRY. 


The  Ancients,  in  their  Literature,  reflected  the  lineaments  of 
Nature  and  Mind  in  their  native  luxuriance  and  freshness,  but 
the  laws  which  gave  those  lineaments  intelligibleness,  order 
and  design  were  not  within  their  vision:  Plato  is  more  admir- 
ed for  the  grandeur  and  eloquence  of  his  style,  than  the  sound- 
ness of  his  systems  and  metaphysics — Herodotus,  for  the  vivac- 
ity and  unadorned  truth  of  his  narration,  than  his  philosophical 
analysis  of  impressions,  or  knowledge  of  the  heart.  The  ideal 
creation  of  Grecian  Art  was  only  the  nursling  of  Poetry,  em- 
bodying its  images  and  following  the  law  of  its  representations. 
Homer,  although  he  moulded  his  world  into  a  living  whole  and 
painted  every  feature  of  every  person  in  his  immortal  picture 
with  the  truth  of  nature  and  the  simplicity  of  a  child,  was  but 
the  happy  bard  of  the  Ionian  Shore.  Nature  wrote  while  Ho- 
mer held  the  pen.  Her  inspiring  influence  was  the  mould  of 
Grecian  genius,  not  in  her  present  manifestation  of  harmony 
and  design,  but  like  the  "  Primal  Light,  before  it  was  gathered 
up  and  parcelled  off  into  greater  and  lesser  luminaries,  to  rule 
the  day  and  the  night." 

Hebrew  Poetry  is  the  living  representation  of  a  philosophy 
at  once  simple  and  divine.  Creation  is  a  true  vtoauoz,  a  ream- 
lar  work,  every  part  manifesting  a  unity  of  purpose  and  suborcH* 
nation  to  the  combined  whole. 
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The  Hebrew  poet  surveys  Nature  with  philosophic  eye.  His 
creation  assumes  the  symmetry  and  entireness  of  that  which  in- 
spires his  imagination.  His  soul  kindles  with  devotion.  The 
very  Earth  breaks  forth  into  a  choral  song  of  praise  to  the  infi- 
nite power,  wisdom  and  love  of  its  Creator.  This  mingling  of 
philosophy  with  devotion,  this  parallelism  between  the  heavens 
and  the  earth,  the  finite  and  the  infinite,  imparts  to  Hebrew 
Poetry  a  dignity  and  elevation  altogether  unapproached. 

The  poet  discerns  a  higher  purpose  in  the  dealings  of  God 
with  his  people — in  their  restoration  to  the  promised  Land  of 
peace  and  joy,  of  truth  and  righteousness,  than  in  the  finished 
work  of  his  hand.  Moses  was  the  author  of  the  spirit,  form 
and  developement  of  this  species  of  Poetry.  It  reached  its  per- 
fection in  the  golden  reign  of  David,  ' '  whose  lyrj  grew  mightier 
than  his  throne,"  and  whose  Psalms  cannot  be  appreciated  with- 
out a  knowledge  of  Mosaic  history. 

Moses  is  transferred  from  his  cradle  on  the  Nile  to  the  most 
powerful  and  luxurious  court  of  his  time.  An  act  of  violence 
sends  him  forth  an  exile  to  the  plains  of  Midian.  The  vision  of 
his  injured  countrymen,  seduced  from  the  pastoral  innocence  of 
their  native  hills  by  the  idolatrous  worship  of  Egypt,  pursues 
hirn  to  his  wild  retreat.  He  reappears  at  the  splendid  court  of 
Pharaoh  to  demand  their  liberation.  What  will  be  his  fate  ? 
Doubtless,  disgraceful  failure  or  untimely  death.  Idle  terrors! 
He  is  authorized  from  above — awful  displays  of  power  attest 
his  mission.  "  At  the  voice  of  the  obscure  exile  the  great  riv- 
er of  Egypt  runs  blood,  darkness  shrouds  her  territory,  death 
enters  every  dwelling,  till  at  last  the  floods  of  the  Red  Sea 
swallow  up  the  hosts  of  Israel's  false-hearted  oppressor." 
Now  swell  the  songs  of  Moses  and  Miriam,  from  a  host  of  many 
myriads,  with  sounding  instruments  of  music,  and  beneath  an 
Arabian  sky. 

By  the  waters  of  Babylon  the  Prophet  Bards  "  weep  as  they 
remember  Zion."  They  mourn  the  wrongs  and  desolation  of 
fallen  Israel.  They  imprecate  woe  on  her  oppressors.  But 
they  glow  with,  predictions  of  the  Messiah's  reign  and  the 
latter    day  fflory.    "  when  the  mountain  of  the   Lord's   house 
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shall  be  established  in  the  top  of  the  mountains,  and  shall  be  exalt- 
ed above  the  hills — when  the  ransomed  of  the  Lord  shall  return, 
and  come  to  Zion  with  songs,  and  everlasting  joy  upon  their 
heads — when  they  shall  obtain  joy  and  gladness,  and  sorrow 
and  sighing  shall  flee  away." 

Such  are  the  materials  and  such  the  spirit  of  Hebrew  Poetry; 
and  then,  the  nervous  simplicity  and  energy,  the  bold  and  beau- 
tiful imagery  of  its  style.  It  is  adapted  to  all  the  conditions  of 
life.  It  warms  the  heart  of  the  peasant.  It  kindles  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  philosopher.  It  will  satisfy  the  highest  aspirations 
of  the  highest  minds.  It  is  oriental.  It  is  occidental.  It  is  col- 
lateral with  all  time,  for  now  and  for  ever,  and  everlasting  as  the 
affections  of  man.  Adelphos. 
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Let  Europe's  poets  sing-  of  arms, 
Of  tournaments,  and  wild  alarms, 
Of  hostile  foes,  and  rival  king's. 
Of  warriors,  brave  as  Homer  sings. 
Let  Virgil's  pen  portray  the  scene, 
When  at  the  gates  o  f  Troy  were  seen, 
Through  ten  revolving  years  the  Greek, 
B}'  fate  impelled,  resolved  to  wreak 
His  fiercest  vengeance  on  the  throne 
Of  Troy's  proud  king,  and  Priam's  son. 
;  Tis  our's  the  sacred  lot,  to  raise 
Earth's  rustic  curtain,  and  to  gaze, 
Where  Nature  will  her  history  give, 
Of  scenes,  which  but  in  Nature  live, 
Scenes  which  to  present  view  unfold 
What  history's  pages  never  told. 
We  will  not  kneel  at  Plutarch's  feet, 
When  we  can  walk  Pompeii's  street, 
When  we  can  on  the  forum  stand, 
And  cordial  press  the  Roman's  hand. 
As,  sitting  round  the  evening  fire, 
He  tunes  the  lute  or  strikes  the  lyre  -f 
Nor  heed  the  modern  artist's  call: 
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For  we  can  mount  a  Roman  wall : 
And  breathe  afresh  in  Roman  air, 
And  seem  to  hear  the  Roman's  prayer ; 
The  prayer  oft  uttered  in  repose, 
But  more  the  broken  prayer  that  rose 
In  that  dread  hour  of  darkest  gloom 
Pompeii's  site  became  a  tomb. 


The  stranger  stops.    Pale  and  amazed, 

His  feverish  brow  he  upward  raised, 

As  if  to  catch  the  balmy  breeze, 

Oft  borne  from  those  delicious  seas, 

To  drift  the  merry  boat  along. 

Or  float  the  shepherd's  merry  song 

Or  wave  the  tresses  on  her  brow, 

vVho  kpelt  beneath  the  orange  bough. 

He  heaved  a  sigh ;  twas  but  a  sigh : 

And  as  he  turned  his  cautious  eye, 

To  view  once  more,  what  oft  he'd  viewed, 

Illyssa's  groves  with  vineyards  strewed, 

Or  Phyles7  heights,  with  flowers  bedewed, 

The  scorching  flames  burst  out  anew, 

Not  clad  in  one  but  every  hue  ; 

Ne'er  did  the  summer  rainbow's  dye 

More  deeply  tinge  an  Eastern  sky  ; 

Now  brightly  blue,  now  livid  green, 

Here,  darting  like  the  serpent  seen  j 

There,  ghastly  pale,  the  very  light 

Seemed  but  its  corpse.     But  dreader  sight, 

As  its  pale  flickering  betrayed 

Earth's  firy  jaws  wide  open  laid  j 

As  if  impatient  of  delay. 

It  swells  to  rush  upon  its  prey. 

##■#'■#  *  *> 

Then  louder,  deadlier  than  before, 

Was  heard  Vesuvius'  thundering  roar ; 

Nature  awoke.     The  trembling  world, 

Convulsed,  seemed  from  its  ax's  hurled  j 

The  elements  were  closed  in  fight  j 

No  planet  dared  reveai  its  light ; 

Pompeii's  mpssive  bulwarks  yield, 

Her  crumbling  columns  fail  to  shield 

Alike  the  peasant  and  the  king, 

The'  k;nily  c:c'i  their  offerings  bring,  . 

Twas  dark  as  blackest  night,  each  sound  a  groan, 

Each  ghastly  visage  by  the  lightning  shown 

Seemed  death  itself. 
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So  sunk  the  heavy  pal). 
Pompeii  slept  in  peace.     At  nature's  call 
The  elements  in  solemn  grandeur  wait : 
Then  proudly  move  away.     The  work  of  Fate 
Is  done.    The  winds  fast  sink  in  placid  sleep 
To  rest.     The  rosy  bright  dawns    o'er  the  deep, 
Yet  softly  trembling,  as  it  seeks  repose. 

In  some  lone  hour, 
You've  innocently  plucked  and  pressed  a  flower1 
That  else  had  drooped.     Its  beauty  still  it  keeps, 
Fresh  as  when  plucked  3 

Tis  so  Pompeii  sleeps. 
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"  Men's  words  are  ever  bolder  than  their  deods; 
And  many  a  resolute,  who  now  appears 
Made  up  to  all  extremes,  will,  on  a  sudden, 
Find  in  his  breast  a  heart  he  wot  not  of, 
Let  but  a  single  honest  man  speak  out 
Th.^  true  name  of  his  crime.'' 

When  wc  have  once  concluded  that  a  course  of  conduct  is 
right  and  proper,  and  acquired  strength  of  purpose  to  under- 
take it,  agitation  and  disquietude  are  usually  succeeded  by 
calmness  and  confidence,  and  we  wonder  that  the  deeds  which 
appeared  so  difficult  in  prospect  are  accomplished  with  almost 
less  of  effort  than  was  reduisite  to  form  our  determination.  I 
had  coolly  deliberated  and  fully  decided  how  to  proceed  in  my 
present  dilemma;  and  I  went  to  my  school  on  Monday,  with  a 
huge  raw-hide  in  my  pocket,  and  the  consciousness  that  I  was 
about  to  make  war  upon  the  prejudices  of  my  employers,  prob- 
ably to  the  destruction  of  my  own  prospects  for  the  season,  yet 
with  infinitely  less  perturbation  of  spirit  than  I  had  felt  on  the 
preceding  Monday  from  mere  diffidence. 
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The  school-room  was  crowded.  The  rumor  of  a  coming  tem- 
pest had  reached  the  remotest  corners  of  the  district;  and  an 
addition  to  my  charge  of  some  twenty  stout,  full-grown  boys, 
whose  looks  most  unequivocally  indicated  their  intentions,  show- 
ed me  that  I  had  undertaken  a  formidable  work,  and  that  I 
"should  not  probably  change  the  principles  of  my  administration 
by  an  entirely  peaceful  revolution.  I  commenced  my  school  as 
usual.  For  the  first  hour  expectation  and  anxiety  produced  an 
unusual  stillness  and  decorum.  There  was  much  show  of  stu- 
diousness,  but  the  countenances  of  the  pupils  indicated  the 
prevalence  of  other  thoughts  than  those  that  are  inspired  by 
moods  and  tenses  or  mathematical  calculations.  I  could  read 
in  them  a  wish  and  yet  a  dread  of  the  anticipated  scene.  At 
length  signs  of  disorder  began  to  appear  among  the  boys  of  that 
age,  when  mischief  is  loved  and  practised  not  lor  itself,  but  for 
"  the  fun  of  it."  I  reproved  the  first  offender  in  my  customary 
way.  The  offence  was  repeated  in  the  most  insulting  manner 
by  the  same  individual.  I  called  him  to  me;  went  to  my  desk, 
and  took  out  my  green-hide,  and  remarked  very  briefly  to  the 
school,  who  were  now  on  the  qui  vive  of  eager  expectation, — 
that  I  had  hoped  to  govern  them  without  resorting  to  castiga- 
tion,  but  I  had  found  some  who  evidently  could  not  be  control- 
led by  any  other  means; — that  the  offender  before  me  was  one 
of  these;  and,  painful  as  was  the  duty  to  myself  and  them,  I 
felt  bound  to  punish  him  with  severity.  I  am  by  nature  rather 
chicken-hearted;  but  my  pupils  seemed  at  this  moment  to  dis- 
cover a  firmness  and  determination  in  my  voice  and  manner 
that  they  were  not  prepared  for,  and  at  which  I  was  most  agree- 
ably'surprised.  Many  young  lips  turned  pale  and  quivered, 
and  the  courage  of  the  bullies  seemed  fast  evaporating,  as  I 
commenced  the  infliction.  The  trembling  culprit  was  already 
subdued,  and  had  begun  to  sue  for  mercy,  when  some  eight  or 
ten  of  the  grown  boys  started  to  their~feet,  and  one  of  them, 
who  seemed  to  act  as  leader,  exclaimed,  with  considerable  ef- 
fort at  a  fearless  tone,  "Master  Skivers,  don't  you  strike  that 
boy  again  !"  "  Let  every  scholar  keep  his  seat,"  said  I  calm- 
ly, "  and,  as  for  you,  sir,  I  will  attend  to  your  case,  presently.' ' 
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I  fixed  my  eye    sternly  upon  those  who  had  risen,  until,  one  af- 
ter another,  all  but  the  speaker,  cowered  and  slunk  back  to  their 
seats.      I  inflicted  a  few  more  blows   upon  the  shoulders  of  the 
culprit,  not  for  his  own  good,  for  he  was  now    completely  sub- 
dued, but  to  vindicate  my  right  to    administer  correction  with- 
out consulting  the  wishes  of  the  bullies  present.     The  leader  of 
the  projected  rebellion    stood  shaking  with  passion,  but  unable 
to  get  himself  warm  enough   for  offensive  warfare,    casting  an 
occasional  glance  of  reproach  and  contempt  upon  the  allies  that 
had  deserted  him  in  the  moment  of  peril.     Seeing  that   he  was 
disconcerted  and  irresolute,  I  resolved  to  complete  the  conquest 
at  once,  before  the  enemy  should  have  time  to  rally.     I  ordered 
him  into  the  floor;   he  was  of  an  iron  frame,  and    had  muscular 
power   enough  to  beat   my  slender    limbs  into  a  jelly,  unques- 
tionably.    He  came  and  stood    before  me.     I  stepped    to    the 
door,  locked  it  and  put  the  key  in  my  pocket,  pulled  off  my  coat, 
rolled  up  my  shirt-sleeves,  and  grasped  the  green-hide.     I  tried 
to    catch  his    eye,    but  he    looked  sulkily  to   the  floor.      "You 
have  committed    a  most  flagrant   offence  against  the   order  and 
government  of  the  school,"    said  I;    "  have  you   any  explana- 
tion  to  make  ?"     He  was  silent.      "Do  you   intend  to  come  to 
school  hereafter,  or  did  you  come  to-day  only  to  make  disturb- 
ance ?"     No  reply.     I   waited   a  moment;   then,  with    a  quick 
and    unexpected    movement,   I  grasped  his   collar  behind,    and 
brought  his  heavy  corporation  suddenly  to  the  floor.     Planting 
my  foot  firmly  on  his  breast,  and  brandishing  over  him  the  huge 
instrument  of  torture  and  disgrace,  "Now,"    said  I,  "confess 
instantly,  and  ask  my    forgiveness,  or  receive  the  punishment 
you  deserve  !"     The  poor  fellow  struggled  a  moment  to    extri- 
cate himself,  but  in  vain  and  then  yielded.    "  I'll  go  off  peaceably 
if  you  will  let  me  get  up  "   "  Is  that  all  you  have  to  say  ?"  "I'm 
very  sorry  I  ever  meddled  with  you — I  hope  you'll  pardon  me  !" 
he  blubbered  out;   and  I  allowed  him    to  rise.     A  finer  speci- 
men of  a   humbled  braggadocio  I    never  saw.     I  unlocked    the 
door,    and  he   crept  away.      "If  there  are  other  young  gentle- 
men here  who  came  for  the  same  purpose,"  I  said,    holding  the 
door  open,   "they  are  at  liberty  to  retire  with  their   leader,  if 
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they  choose."  The  bullies  walked  out  in  dogged  and  silent 
procession,  while  I  stood  bowing  and  bidding  "good  day"  po- 
litely to  each  one  as  he  passed.  I  learned  afterwards  that  they 
came  to  blows  on  the  way  home,  upon  the  question  which  of  them 
had  acted  the  coward. 

So  far  I  was  the  victor.  In  the  afternoon  a  warrant  was  is- 
sued for  a  school -meeting,  and  in  the  evening  I  had  the  satis- 
faction of  seeing  together  a  hundred  of  my  angry  patrons.  The 
discussion  opened  with  a  resolution,  introduced  by  my  good 
friend,  Squire  Horncomb,  in  these  words: 

"Resolved,  That  whareas,  Jochabed  Skivers  has,  contry  to 
to  agrement,  taken  up  flogin  in  cur  scool,  we  don't  want  enny 
more  of  his  servises,  and  do  herebuy  and  heaceforthe  dismiss 
him  without  delay." 

Thunder  and  lightning,  whirlwind  and  tornado,  to  speak  met- 
aphorically, now  roared  about  my  ears  for  the  space  of  half  an 
hour.  I  thought  it  advisable  to  wait  till  the  tempest  had  blown 
itself  hoarse,  before  attempting  any  thing  in  self-defence. 
When  the  violence  of  the  storm  had  nearly  spent  itself,  and 
the  call  for  the  question  began  to  be  heard,  a  little,  dark-visaged, 
nervous-looking  man  started  up  in  one  corner  and  began: 

"  My  friends,  I  hope  we  shall  do  nothing  rashly.  Let  us  do 
what  we  do  to-night  for  the  good  of  our  children.  Now  it  seems 
to  me  absurd  to  think  that  a  man  can  govern  eighty  unruly 
children,  and  keep  them  in  order,  so  as  to  learn  them  anything, 
without  a  little  flogging  occasionally.  Now,  as  to  Mr.  Skivers, 
the  committee  wrote  to  him,  to  be  sure,  that  we  didn't  want  any 
flogging  in  our  school,  but  I  never  heard  that  he  agreed  to  it,  and 
if  he  did,  1  don't  believe  there's  a  man  here  but  would  have  done 
just  as  he  did  to-day,  in  the  same  circumstances.  The  long  and 
short  of  my  opinion  is  just  here,  that  if  we  send  off  Mr.  Skivers 
we  shall  never  get  a  decent  master  into  our  school  again;  and 
our  children  will  grow  up  in  ignorance  and  disgrace.  I  hope 
the  Squire's  resolution  will  not  pass." 

It  was  curious  to  see  what  an  instantaneous  cooling  effect 
this  common-sense  appeal  produced.  The  speaker  was  an  en- 
terprising and  wealthy  fanner,  one  of  the   principal  men  in  tha 
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village,  notedYor  his  shrewdness,  good  sense,  and  public  spirit 
was  seldom  disregarded.  The  frothy  orators  who  had  preceded 
him  now  began  to  back  out,  and  declared  they  "  hoped 
we  should  settle  the  matter  somehow  without  disturbance  ;  " 
they  "  wished  to  do  about  right,"  &c.  The  Squire  finally 
withdrew  his  resolution,  and  confessed  that  "  he  did  'nt  know 
but  he  had  been  rather  too  hasty.  "  The  audience  had  now  be- 
come so  calm  and  rational,  that  I  ventured  to  say  something 
for  myself.  I  simply  told  them  that  when  I  came  among  them, 
I  Was  as  much  ©f  a  "moral-suasion  man"  as  any  of  them, 
but  I  had  found  the  principle,  though  extremely  prepossessing 
in  theory,  utterly  insufficient  in  practice  ;  and  I  had  felt  it  my 
duty  to  adopt  corporeal  punishment.  If  the  district  thought 
me  to  blame,  or  were  unwilling  that  I  should  continue  to  pun- 
ish as  might  seem  to  me  necessary,  I  would  willingly  leave  the 
school  at  once.  A  very  long  silence  ensued  after  I  sat 
down,  and  considerable  perplexity  was  seen  upon  most  of  the 
countenances  present.  Finally  the  farmer  who  had  spoken  in 
my  defence,  rose  and  offered  the  following  resolution  : 

"  Resolved,  That  we  consider  Mr.  Jochabed  Skivers  a  faith- 
ful teacher,  and  we  can  trust  him  to  manage  the  school  him- 
self, and  hope  he  will  continue  as  he  has  begun.  " 

To  the  astonishment  cf  every  body  present,  every  body  vot- 
ed for  the  resolution.  The  sensations  of  triumph  I  felt  at 
that  moment  amply  repaid  me  for  the  previous  trial  and  vexa- 
tion, and  I  believe  my  heart  has  been  stronger  for  all  kinds  of 
effort  ever  since.  As  we  parted  for  the  night,  the  villagers 
shook  me  heartily  by  the  hand,  and  assured  me  that  their  child- 
ren at  least  should  "  behave  well  in  school."  My  triumph 
or  rather  the  triumph  of  common  sense,  was  complete.  The 
school  through  the  remainder  of  the  winter  was  so  peaceful 
and  quiet,  and  the  progress  of  the  scholars  interrupted  by  so 
few  unfortunate  circumstances,  that  I  can  say  little  more  of  it 
than  to  repeat  the  universal  remark  of  the  good  people — which 
I  do  with  undisguised  self-complacency — "  Our  children,  Mas- 
ter Skivers,  never  learnt  so  fast,  nor  behaved  so  well  before,  in 

all  their  born  days  !" 

T 
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My  boarding  place  for  the  second  week  was  in  the  family  of 
the  farmer,  to  whose  speech  at  the  school-meeting  I  was  so 
much  indebted.  His  two  daughters,  Susan  just  turned  of  sweet 
sixteen,  and  Mary  a  few  years  older,  fine  girls,  full  of  intelli- 
gence and  social  humor,  taught  me  that  there  is  poetry  else- 
where than  in  the  pages  of  Homer  and  Milton,  and  that  wis- 
dom can  laugh  as  well  as  weep.  The  elder  sister  was  making 
the  customary  preparation  to  change  her  name  in  a  fewmonths, 
to  suit  the  fancy  of  a  certain  itinerant  pedagogue,  who  had 
stolen  her  heart  the  previous  winter.  The  circle  was  completed 
and  illuminated  moreover  by  the  presence  of  a  city  cousin,  a 
Mary  also,  a  young  lady  of  considerable  philosophy  and  litera- 
ry taste,  and  a  large  share  of  good  humor.  I  did  not  regret, 
you  may  he  sure,  to  exchange  the  society  of  the  prim  and  su- 
per-refined seven  Misses  Horncomb  for  that  of  Susan  and  the 
two  Marys.  My  week  slipped  rapidly  away;  and  on  Saturday 
noon  the  smooth  sleighing  and  bright  sky  put  into  my  brain  the 
idea  of  a  sleigh-ride.  Of  course  I  must  have  company,  and  I 
could  not  be  at  great  loss  what  company  to  choose  from  so  lim- 
ited an  assortment.  But  still  there  was  a  difficulty,  and  a  very 
perplexing  one.  Such  a  thing  as  a  double-sleigh  had  never 
been  heard  of  in  the  village,  and  certainly  not  more  than  two 
of  the  ladies  could  accompany  me  in  the  farmer's  cutter  A 
very  nice  balancing  of  whys  and  wherefores  must  ensue  before 
I  could  decide  whom  to  invite  and  whom  to  neglect.  One  cir- 
cumstance, and  that  a  very  trifling  one,  turned  tin*  scale — the 
eider  Mary  was  experiencing  enough  enjoyment  for  one  single 
woman  in  preparing  for  and  anticipating  the  approaching  con- 
summation of  her  hopes,  and  she,  if  either,  could  afford  to  fore- 
go the  enjoyment  of  a  ride.  It  was  far  easier  however  to  de- 
cide the  preliminary  question  in  the  philosophical  manner  that  I 
did,  than  to  take  the  consequent  steps — to  extend  the  invitation 
to  two  without  seeming  to  neglect  the  others.  But  when  I 
blushingly  said,  as  I  entered  the  room  devoted  to  incipient  bed- 
quilts,  napkins,  and  such  like  articles — "I  called  in  to  see  if 
Susan  and  Mar}  would'nt  like  to  take  a  sleigh-ride  ?"  the  in- 
dign ant  glance  of  wounded  pride    and  half-concealed   astonish- 
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ment  that  I  received  from  the  elder  Mary,  as  she  dropped  h?r 
needle,  and  looked  up  to  see  if  she  had  not  misunderstood  me, 
made  me  almost  wish  myself  annihilated.  The  enjoyment  of  the 
ride  was  half  spoiled,  for  her  look  seemed  to  haunt  me  all  the 
way,  and  the  awkwardness  of  my  position  at  the  moment  when 
I  uttered  the  invitation,  seemed  to  hang  upon  my  shoulders  like, 
the  burden  of  Bunyan's  Christian.  Whether  I  have  yet  been 
forgiven,  I  know  not;  but  I  have  reason  to  fear  the  worst,  for 
it  is  now  some  months  since  the  aforesaid  pedagogue  bore  off 
his  prize,  and  not  an  inch  of  the  sacred  loaf  or  a  drop  of  the  fes- 
tive wine  has  passed  my  lips. 

I  have  not  related  the  above  trifling  incident  for  any  obvious 
interest  it  contains;  but  because  it  was  a  point  in  my  winter's 
history  that  produced  an  abiding  impression,  and  I  could  not 
well  come  to  the  succeeding  events  without  removing  this  out 
of  the  way  of  my  thoughts  If  it  shall  be  useful  to  any  of  my 
brethren  of  the  craft,  upon  similar  trying  occasions,  they  may 
be  as  grateful  as  they  please  to  their  humble  servant, 

Jochabed. 
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Lady!  as  yon  brilliant  star 
Gleaming  on  the  brow  of  night, 
Shines  effulgent  from  afar, 
With  a  pure  unchanging  light, 
So  my  heart  will  ever  be 
Bound  in  love  and  truth  to  theo, 

Trust  them  not  who  oft  will  say 
Man's  affections  are  but  vain, 
Mine  are  like  the  star's  bright  ray 
Which  forever  will  remain  ; 
Until  death  our  lot  shall  sever, 
1  will  iovc  and  serve  thee  ever. 

Carlos. 


I'AXE'S  MODERN  EGYPTIANS, 

OR  AX  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS  OF  THE  MODERN 

EGYPTIANS. 


Previous  to  the  expedition  of  Napoleon  into  Egypt,  little  cer- 
tain knowledge  was  possessed  either  concerning  the  remains  of 
ancient  art  or  the  manners  and  customs  of  modern  Egyptians. 
Various  causes  contributed  to  this  result.  Owing  to  the  pre- 
judices entertained  by  Mohammedans  against  Christians,  travel- 
lers were  deprived  of  the  ordinary  facilities  for  prosecuting  their 
investigations.  The  tyranny  exercised  by  petty  magistrates, 
in  the  various  departments  of  the  government,  rendered 
traveling  not  only  expensive  but  unsafe;  and,  wherever  a 
bold  adventurer  succeeded  in  penetrating  to  the  utmost  limits 
of  the  country  and  escaped  alive  from  the  perils  of  the  desert, 
of  wild  beasts  and  more  ferocious  men,  his  accounts  were  re- 
ceived with  cold  distrust  or  positive  incredulity.  The  designs 
and  engravings  of  hieroglyphics  andj  sculptures,  either  from 
want  of  skill  or  the  necessary  care,  were  so  poorly  executed  as 
to  be  of  little  use  to  the  accurate  student.  Napoleon  with  his 
invincible  troops  opened  a  highway  for  his  savans  into  the  heart 
of  the  kingdom  and  by  the  forcible  eloquence  of  the  brazen  her- 
alds of  modern  war,  compelled  the  haughty  Moslem  to  respect 
the  Christian  name.  The  objects  of  the  French  in  this  expedi- 
tion were  to  secure  a  part  of  the  East  India  trade,  then  monop- 
olized by  the  English  and  to  introduce  French  manufactures  in- 
to Africa,  Arabia  and  Syria.  Napoleon  seemed,  from  the  be- 
ginning, to  regard  the  expedition  in  the  double  light  of  a  mili- 
tary and  scientific  enterprise.  Hence  in  his  proclamations,  he 
styled  himself,  "  Member  of  the  National  Institute  of  France, 
and  General  in  Chief  of  the  army  of  Egypt."  It  is  said  that 
about  2000  savans,    artists,   physicians,   surgeons,  mechanics, 
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and  laborers  of  all  descriptions  accompanied  the  army.  By  this 
careful  and  expensive  preparation  for  investigating  the  antiqui- 
ties of  the  country,  "  the  man  of  destiny"  deserves  the  gratitude 
of  every  friend  of  learning.  If  this  enterprise  failed  to  advance 
the  commercial  interests  of  France,  it  did  not  fail  to  advance 
the  higher  interests  of  the  arts  and  sciences.  It  revealed  treas- 
ures which  had  been  hidden  for  ages.  Buried  in  the  tombs  and 
pyramids  of  Egypt  and  guarded  by  bigotry  and  tyranny,  these 
interesting  memorials,  and:records  of  by  gone  ages,  might  have 
been  forever  lost,  had  not  the  cupidity  and  curiosity  of  the 
French  excited  them  to  demolish  by  violence,  the  barriers  of 
national  distinction  and  compel  the  Moslems  to  adopt  a  more  lib- 
eral policy.  Secrets  which  eluded  the  critical  research  of  the 
inquisitive  Herodotus,  were  revealed  to  the  view  of  the  learned 
men  who  accompanied  this  expedition.  The  results  of  their  la- 
bors are  contained  in  a  work,  of  princely  magnificence,  pub- 
lished at  the  expense  of  the  French  government,  entitled  "  Des- 
cription de  PEgypte,  on  Recueil  des  Observations  et  des  Re- 
cherches  pendent  1 'Expedition  de  l'Armee,  Francaise,  25  vols." 
This  work  contains  900  engravings  and  3000  sketches.  In 
the  text  of  the  work  the  antiquities,  modern  history  and  the 
natural  history  of  Egypt  are  fully  discussed.  Only  a  limited 
number  of  copies  of  this  work  was  published.  The  great  ex- 
pense of  the  work  prevents  an  extended  circulation.  Since  the 
period  of  this  expedition,  the  government  of  Egypt  has  afforded 
greater  facilities  to  travelers  for  obtaining  information  respect- 
ing the  antiquities  and  the  present  condition  of  the  country* 
The  present  Pasha,  Mahommed  Ali  has  afforded  complete  pro- 
tection to  every  respectable  traveler  who  asks  his  favor.  He 
seems  inclined  to  encourage  the  visits  of  intelligent  foreigners 
and  has  himself  shown  a  decided  preference  to  European  civi- 
lization. Consequently,  our  knowledge  of  that  country  has 
been  increased  a  hundred  fold  within  the  last  half  century.  In 
the  magnificent  collections  made  by  sovereigns,  to  increase  their 
own  glory,  and  in  the  extensive  private  museums,  procured  by 
the  wealth  of  the  amateurs  of  ancient  art,  may  be  found  speci- 
mens of  almost  every  implement  and  piece  of  furniture  used  by 
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the  old  Egyptians,  in  their  daily  avocations.  The  mere  stu- 
dent may  gratify  his  thirst  for  information,  by  perusing  the  in- 
teresting works  of  Champoliion,  Belzoni,  Young,  Klaosoth,  Fe- 
lix and  Wilkinson.  The  work  of  the  last  named  author  is  a 
rich  store  house  of  interesting  facts.  It  contains  numerous 
copies  of  the  sculptures  and  paintings  found  upon  the  obelisks, 
tombs,  &.c.j  which  add  vastly  to  the  general  interest  of  the  work. 
This  author  and  the  others  previously  mentioned,  confined  their 
researches  principally  to  ancient  Egypt.  The  work,  whose  ti- 
tle is  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article  is  devoted,  exclusively, 
to  Modern  Egypt.  Mr.  Lane  seems  to  have  been  abundantly 
qualified  for  the  labor  he  undertook,  by  his  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  Arabian  language  and  by  his  familiar  intercourse, 
during  a  long  residence  in  Egypt,  with  all  classes  of  its  inhab- 
itants. 

While  residing  in  that  country,  the  author  adopted  the  dress, 
and  so  far  as  possible,  conformed  to  the  manners  of  the  natives. 
By  strangers  he  was  mistaken  for  a  Moslem,  and  of  course 
permitted  to  visit  many  of  their  consecrated  places  and  join  in 
many  religious  ceremonies  from  which  strangers  are,  usually 
excluded.  He  has  recorded  what  he  witnessed  with  great  fidel- 
ity and  minuteness  of  detail.  His  style  is  destitute  of  all  em- 
belishment  and  generally  free  from  that  pompous  display  of 
wisdom  which,  frequently  characterizes  travelers.  He  seems 
to  possess  none  of  Mr.  Buckingham's  ready  talent  for  fancy 
sketches  and  overdrawn  pictures  of  real  life,  but  he  describes  only 
what  he  saw  and  as  he  saw  it.  In  the  minuteness  of  his  details 
he  is  sometimes  tedious.  In  this  respect,  he  reminds  one  of 
Herodotus,  who  more  than  2000  years  ago,  described  with  the 
same  fidelity  and  exactness,  the  manners  and  usages  of  the  Old 
Egyptians.  Throughout  Mr.  Lane's  whole  work  you  meet  with 
the  strongest  proofs  of  the  honesty  and  fidelity  of  the  author. 
It  is  true,  to  a  certain  extent,  that  every  author  stamps  his  own 
character  upon  his  literary  productions;  "we  can  discover  in 
books,"  says  Menzel,  "not  only  the  obduracy  heartlessness, 
or  hypochondria,  but  also  the  gout,  the  jaundice,  the  ugliness, 
of  their   authors."     In  the  present  instance,  the    internal  evi- 
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denee  of  the  integrity  of  the  writer  is  peculiarly  strong.  While 
following  such  a  guide,  you  feel  safe.  He  does  not  write  to 
please  but  to  communicate  information.  He  does  not  like  Mr 
Buckingham  invent  marvels  or  embelish  facts  with  flowers  of 
rhetoric  to  catch  the  popular  ear,  but  he  writes  as  though  he  val- 
ued his  reputation  for  veracity.  He  is  so  studious  to  avoid  ex- 
aggeration that  his  style  will  undoubtedly  be  regarded  by  some 
as  too  bald  and  dry.  The  work,  however.,  has  other  attractions 
to  compensate  for  barrenness  of  style  and  tediousness  of  detail. 
It  is  furnished  with  numerous  engravings  illustrating  almost  ev- 
ery custom  described  in  the  text.  By  the  aid  of  these  engrav- 
ings accompanying  the  author's  lucid  narrative,  the  reader  be- 
comes almost  as  familiar  with  Egypt  as  though  he  had,  actually, 
visited  the  country.  There  is  one  feature  of  the  work  which 
strikes  the  reader  unpleasantly.  It  is  the  adoption  of  a  new 
mode  of  spelling  all  those  common  Arabic  terms  which,  by  long 
use,  have  become  anglicised.  We  have  a  new  orthography  of 
some  of  these  words  presented  by  almost  every  oriental  travel- 
er. In  some  instances,  these  changes  are  the  result  of  affecta- 
tion or  pedantry.  In  the  present  instance  the  changes  seem  to 
have  been  made  from  the  author's  great  anxiety  to  be  accurate 
and  to  represent  by  Roman  letters  the  true  Egyptian  pronunci- 
ation of  the  words.  Hence  Koran  is  metamorphosed  into  Ckoo- 
ran,  and  Moslem  into  Mooslim;  and  Sultan  into  Sooltan;  Be- 
douin or  Bedaween  into  Bedawee. 

The  common  reader  would  hardly  recognize  their  old  ac- 
quaintances in  their  new  dress.  Indeed  the  propriety  of  these 
changes  in  a  book  designed  for  common  readers  and  published 
under  the  direction  of  the  "  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful 
Knowledge,"  may  be  questioned.  In  this  view,  the  author's  fre- 
quent use  of  Arabic  terms  is  also  objectionable.  Notwithstand- 
ing these  blemishes  we  feel  obliged  to  Mr.  Lane,  for  furnishing 
us  with  so  rich  a  treat  and  cot'  recommend  the  work  to  the 

notice  of  the  inquisitive  student,  In  subsequent  numbers  we 
shall  again  allude  to  some  of  the  subjects  treated  of  in  this 
work.  E. 


CHARMS     OF     HOM 


BY  NASO. 


There  is  one  Paradise  below, 

One  Eden  on  the  earth, 
A  spot  that  bloometh  beauteousjy 

With  flowers  of  living-  worth, 
Whose  skjr,  forever  calm  and  clear, 

Is  radiant  with  smiles, 
Whose  every  stream  that  murmurs  by, 

The  toil  cf  life  beguiles. 

II. 

That  spot  is  Home  ;  and  if  there  be 

One  cord  that  binds  us  here, 
If  in  this  cold  unfeeling  world, 

This  realm  of  hope  and  fear, 
There  gleams  one  friendly  taper-light, 

To  cheer  us  while  we  roam, 
That  guiding  talisman  is  lit 

Around  the  land  of  home. 

III. 

The  wayward  pilgrim,  wild  of  thought, 

May  sail  the  ocean  o'er, 
And,  girt  with  India's  burnished  gold, 

May  visit  home  no  more*  j 
Still  will  that  far-off  spot  remain 

The  centre  of  the  soul, 
And  the  throbbing  chords  of  memory 

Will  vibrate  to  that  pole. 

IV. 

Yes,  lovely  Home !  roam  where  I  may, 

I  dream  alone  of  thee, 
And  though  fair  flowers  may  bloom  elsewhere, 

The}'  blossom  not  for  me. 
Thy  balmy  heavens  are  ever  bright, 

Thy  wood-girt  hills  rejoice, 
And  every  haunt  which  boyhood  knew, 

Breathes  a  mysterious  voice. 

V. 

From  that  dark  glen  and  fountain  shade, 
A  thousand  forms  appear, 
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That  curling  stream  wfcch  murmured  there, 

Is  murmuring  in  my  ear  ; 
For  oft  upon  its  silent  banks 

My  feet  were  wont  to  stray, 
And  like  its  own  still  tide,  I  prayed 

My  life  might  glide  away. 

VI. 

But  why  these  charms  thus  cluster  here, 

I  cannot,  need  not  tell ; 
This  simple  truth  is  only  known, 

I  love  my  home  too  well ; 
And  though  the  world  may  beauteous  be, 

To  those  who  love  to  roam, 
Yet  is  there  but  one  Heaven  for  me, 

And  that  blest  Heaven,  Homk. 


BEAUTY     AND     VIRTUE. 


The  rose  that  most  loftily  rears  up  its  head 

Is  the  first  that  entices  us  there, 

While  that  which  more  modestly  hangs  o'er  its  bed 

To  the  view  scarcely  seems  half  so  fair. 

But  the  bright  scorching  ray  as  it  falls  from  the  sun, 
Or  the  breeze  as  it  howls  from  the  west, 
Will  wither  and  scatter  that  loftiest  one, 
While  the   other  may  peacefully  rest. 

So  beauty  allures  as  it  decks  with  a  smile 
The  cheek  never  sullied  with  care, 
While  virtue  though  lovely  is  lost  for  a  while, 
In  the  halo  that  circles  it  there. 

But   the  dark  cloud  of  anguish   the  soul  'overshades 
And  the  rude  storm  of  sorrow  assails  ; 
Then  beauty's  fair  blossom  soon  withers  and  fades 
While  virtue's  bright  charm  never  fails.  Ce- 

ll 
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Small  Talk  about  the  Weather — Reform — Value  of   Conversation 
»—The  Suggestive  Style — Mathematics. 


"  Wisdom  doth  live  with  children  round  her  knees, 
Books,  leisure,  perfect  freedom,  and  the  talk 
Man  holds  with  week-day  man  in  th'  hourly  walk 
Of  the  mind's  business;  these  are  the  degrees 
By  which  true  sway  doth  mount  j  this  is  the  stalk 
True  power  doth  grow  on." 

Wordsworth. 

A.  Good  morning  to  you,  B„  This  is  a  fine  beginning  for 
an  April  day.     How  exhilarating  the  pure — 

B.  No  more  of  that,  A.  in  the  name  of  all  that's  friendly. 
Fifty  times,  at  the  least,  have  the  same  trite  encomiums  on  the 
weather  been  poured  into  my  ears  this  very  morning,  until  I 
have  most  fervently  prayed  for  hail,  rain,  snow,  and  everything 
besides,  for  the  sake  of  change. 

A.  Change  indeed  !  Why,  but  yesterday  we  had  a  snow- 
storm; and  the  day  before  a  thunder-shower,  and  to-morrow 
we  may  look  for  a  repetition  of  one  of  them.  You  must  be  mar- 
vellously fond  of  change,  if  you  are  not  content  in  this  climate. 
Taking  you  for  a  fair  sample  of  a  Yankee,  we  cannot  complain 
that  we've  been  slandered,  in  this  respect,  by  the  most  impudent 
of  foreign  Trollopes. 

B.  I  crave  your  mercy.  But  I'm  utterly  nauseated  witb 
this  continual  chatter  about  the  weather.  Strike  hands  with  me , 
if  you  dare,  on  this,  that  we'll  never  utter  a  syllable  to  each 
other  about  the  weather  again,  so  long  as  we're  friends;  when 
our  friendship  cools  to  the  freezing  point,  then  the  vow  shall 
bind  us  no  longer.     What  say  you  ? 

A,  Most  willingly.  But,  mind  you,  the  prohibition  touches 
only  the  intercourse  between  your  honor  and  myself.  When 
we  meet  others  we  may  discourse  of  the  clouds  above,  or    the 
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mud  below,  or  peradventure  talk  not  at  all,  which  might  some- 
times be  an  awkward  alternative. 

B.  Not  per  se;  only  relatively  so.  The  present  mode  is  re- 
ally, when  one  considers  it,  the  very  quintessence  of  awkward- 
ness and  absurdity.  Take  note  !  We  meet  in  the  path;  we 
•exchange  "  good-morning,"  or  ''good  e'en"  as  the  case  may 
be;  we  stand  both  to  our  ancles  in  mud;  you  remark  with  the 
most  exquisite  sang  froid,  "It's  quite  muddy."  "  Very,"  I  re- 
ply. "The  clouds  look  rainy-like,"  say  you.  •'  Yes— prospect 
of  another  storm,"  I  rejoin.  We  most  courteously  make  room 
for  each  other,  nod,  and  pass  on.  I  proceed  a  few  rods,  and 
encounter  another  acquaintance,  and  the  same  instructive  col- 
loquy, with  some  trifling,  verbal  variations,  is  repeated.  So,  at 
every  turn  through  the  day.     Look  at  it,  friend;  is  it  not  a  folly  ? 

A.  Ha  !  ha  !  True  enough;  I  never  saw  it  so  distinctly  be- 
fore. Probably  at  this  moment,  when  every  body  is  out,  going 
or  coming,  to  or  from  the  depots  of  physical  sustentation,  some, 
hundreds  are  wasting  their  breath  in  profound  discussion  about 
the  weather  and  the  mud. 

B.  Alas  !  just  so.  Now  let  us  just  compute  statistically — ■ 
for  statistics,  it  hath  been  well  remarked,  are  the  great  moral 
engines — 

Jl.     Moral  pop-guns,  you  mean  ! 

B.  Nay,  friend,  treat  not  so  weighty  a  matter  so  lightly. 
Statistics,  I  was  saying  are  the  great  moral  engines  for  razing 
and  re-constructing  society.  Now,  let  us  calculate.  We  spend 
at  least,  on  an  average,  ten  minutes  per  diem,  in  passing  about 
these  common-place  remarks  about  the  weather.  Suppose  the 
village  has  a  thousand  inhabitants  ;  then  we  have  ten  thousand 
minutes;  and,  reckoning  sixteen  waking  hours  to  a  dav,  ten 
days,  six  hours,  and  forty  minutes  by  the  chronometer,  consum- 
ed daily,  in  this  small  portion  of  the  habitable  globe,  in  the  rep- 
etition of  a  few  set  phrases,  for  the  hearing  of  which  no  one  is 
the  wiser  or  happier.     And  to  what  end  ? 

A.  Sure  enough;  but,  unless  you  mean  to  get  up  a  reform 
on  this  subject,  and  gain  for  yourself  immortality  by  scourg- 
ing so    senseless  and  useless  a  practise   from  community,    why 
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should  we  talk  more  about  it.  If  it  be  foolish  to  talk  foolishly, 
what  is  it  to  talk  about  talking  foolishly  ?  The  second  power 
of  folly? 

B.  A  reform  !  ah  !  that's  not  an  idea  to  be  kicked  uncere- 
moniously from  one's  audience  chamber — and  myself  the  hero, 
revered,  persecuted,  hissed,  worshipped,  envied,  immortaliz- 
ed !  Egad,  by  the  lean  ghost  of  the  departed  Uncle  Toby,  what 
a  glorious  lot  of  material  1  have  in  my  mind's  eye  for  such  an 
enterprise.  Let's  see — I'll  discuss  the  topic,  "historically, 
scientifically,  physiologically,  intellectually,  morally,  nationally, 
socially,"  and  in  fact  every-other-ly ;  and  will  show,  beyond  cav- 
il, that  in,  by  and  through  them  all,  this  small  talk  about  the 
weather  is  an  enormous  and  onerous  evil;  if  an  evil,  a  sin;  if  a 
sin 

A.     Friend  B.  you're  getting  wild.    Try  some  other  subject. 

J5.  What  can  be  more  important  ?  I  tell  you  this  evil  must 
be  removed  before  any  thing  can  be  done  to  reform  the  world. 
In  fine,  look  my  friend,  at  the  millions  of  precious  hours  squand- 
ered in  this  nation  alone,  every  day,  which  otherwise  employed 
might  produce  untold  wealth  and  comfort.  Is  not  time  money  ? 
Talk  not  of  the  expense  that  war,  drunkenness,  and  flesh-eat- 
ing have  cost  us.  Compared  with  the  waste  of  time  in  this  use- 
less indulgence,  they  sink  into  insignificance.  Give  me  the 
means  thus  thrown  away,  and  I  will  make  the  wide  world  a 
paradise;  I  will  place  a  steam-boat  on  every  hill-top,  and  send 
a  meeting-house,  on  the  lightning's  wing,  up  and  down  every 
navigable  river  on  the 

A.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  A  glorious  vision,  truly  !  Ha,  ha  !  Ex- 
cuse me  for  interrupting  you — but  really  you  were  putting  your 
improvements  into  such  unwonted  elements,  that  I  could  not 
restrain  my  risibilities.     However 

B.  Don't  however  me,  as  you  hope  to  be  forgiven.  Never- 
theless I  do  forgive  you,  A.  I  see  you've  no  taste  for  any 
achievements  in  remodelling  society — so  let's  talk  of  something 
else. 

A.  Willingly.  The  universe  is  not  exhausted  yet.  The  stores 
of  nature  seem  to  increase  with  the  wants  of  her  children;  and 
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the  fountains  which  the  ancients  supposed  they  had  scooped  dry, 
we  have  found  to  be  fathomless  in  their  depths;  and  the  lower 
we  reach  the  purer  is  the  inspiring  draught. 

B.  I  was  trying  to  recall,  when  I  met  you,  a  sentence  from 
Leighton,  that  seemed  floating  in  my  brain  like  a  dream  of  some 
past  scene  of  beauty.  It  is  nearly  this — "  The  feathered  seed, 
which  this  year  floats  in  the  air,  the  emblem  of  volatility,  will 
next  year  be  found  rooted  in  the  earth,  dividing  with  the  oak 
the  spoils  of  the  clouds,  and  rejoicing  in  the  blessings  of  heav- 
en, itself  a  seed-bearing  plant." 

A.  And  what  may  be  the  application  of  the  figure  ? 

B.  It  may  illustrate  the  half-formed  ideas  that  we  gather  in 
our  ordinary  conversations;  and  they  are  neither  few  in  number, 
nor  of  small  importance.  We  hear  a  casual  remark;  we  heed 
it  little.  At  some  future  day,  again  it  faintly  crosses  our  mem- 
ory; we  recognize  it  as  an  old  acquaintance;  we  salute  it,  stop 
it,  question  it;  it  expands,  draws  nearer;  outline,  symmetry, beau- 
ty, successively  appear,  until  at  length,  a  glorious  idea  stands 
out  before  us,  perfect  in  all  its  parts,  and  radiant  with  ethereal 
light — from  a  suppliant  at  the  gate,  rises  to  be  queen  of  the 
palace  of  thought.  Then,  like  the  tree  which  sprang  from  the 
tiny  and  volatile  seed,  it  becomes  the  renovator  of  old  and  the 
creator  of  new  thoughts,  and  half-thoughts,  inimitably. 

A.  I  have  often  thought  that  this  process  is  the-  most  thriv- 
ing one  of  our  intellectual  growth.  When  I  get  a  principle  and 
its  ramifications  from  the  printed  page,  I  only  open  my  eyes, 
the  avenues  to  the  soul,  and  it  walks  straightly  and  quietly  in, 
and  seats  itself  as  it  pleases — it  concerns  me  not.  I  notice  on- 
ly that  it  is  a  proper  guest  for  the  place,  and  think  no  more  of 
it,  unless  its  aid  be  required  in  some  exigency.  But  when  a 
dim,  concealed,  shadow-like  form  enters,  with  most  eager  curi- 
osity do  I  scrutinize;  nor  do  I  rest,  till  every  feature  and  atti- 
tude is  apprehended  and  vividly  impressed  upon  my  recollection. 

B.  And,  indeed,  the  thoughts  we  thus  workout  for  ourselves 
are  peculiarly  our  own.  We  cherish  them  as  the  children  of 
our  love  and  our  toil,  and  with  an  honest  pride  exhibit  them  to 
our  friends.     They  are  the  living  ministers  around  the  fanes  of 
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the  reason  and  the  will;  while  the  thoughts  that  we  have  pas- 
sively received  are  the  cold  statues  that  fill  the  niches  of  the 
temple. 

A.  Is  it  not  for  a  similar  reason  that  the  thinking  student 
loves  the  aphorisms  of  Coleridge,  the  obscure  and  pregnant 
style  of  some  of  our  old  English  writers,  and  the  entanglement 
of  thought  in  the  modern  Germans — though  the  latter  is  more 
like  a  skilful  device  to  cover  a  want  than  the  supply  of  that 
want  ?  We  reverence  those  who  cause  us  to  think,  instead  of 
thinking  for  us;  who  draw  out  the  hidden  power  of  our  own 
minds,  instead  of  pouring  into  them  the  contents  of  theirs, — 
thus  paying  the  highest  compliment  to  our  intelligence,  while 
they  show  us  the  reach  and  profundity  of  their  own. 

B.  Your  remark  is  just;  but  I  fear  this  feeling  of  self-de- 
pendence may  make  us  sometimes  seem  unamiable.  I  have 
lately  caught  myself  in  the  act  of  despising  some  of  the  best 
works  in  the  language,  simply  because  I  could  read  them  with- 
out conscious  effort. 

A.  It  would  be  well  for  us  if  the  text  books  upon  which  we 
labor  daily,  were  constructed  with  more  regard  to  this  prin- 
ciple. Within  a  few  years,  there  has  been  a  perceptible  im- 
provement in  this  respect,  especially  in  the  department  of  math- 
ematics. Who  that  has  studied  the  Algebra  of  Day  has  not 
been  wearied  with  its  fullness  and  minuteness  of  detail  and  ex- 
planation ?  How  little  is  left  to  be  discovered  or  wrought  out 
by  the  student,  except  the  mere  mechanical  making  of  arbitrary 
signs  according  to  a  prescribed  rule  ! 

B.  In  Euclid,  if  we  begin  rightly,  after  mastering  the  rudi- 
ments, and  becoming  somewhat  familiar  with  the  modus  operandi, 
we  may  originate  many  of  the  demonstrations  for  ourselves.  It 
is  a  most  useful  exercise,  worth  all  the  mere  acquired  mathe- 
matical formulae  in  the  world,  to  be  able  to  master  Euclid  with- 
out gaining  anything  from  the  text  but  the  statement  of  the  prop- 
ositions. It  must  at  first  be  a  slow  process;  but  he  who  begins, 
entirely  or  partially,  in  this  way,  will  soon  find  himself  deeply 
interested  in  the  study,  and  feel  the  consequent  enlargement  of 
his  reasoning  powers. 
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A.  The  bell  rings  for  study  hours.  Shall  we  walk  thus  and 
talk  thus  to-morrow  ? 

B.  With  pleasure.  It  is  better  than  discussing  the  weath- 
er; or  discussing  the  folly  of  discussing  the  weather.  A  pleas- 
ant day  to  you. 

A.     The  same  to  you.     Remember  our  pledge.  We. 
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BY    ALANSON    ADONEKIM. 

Remember  me — remember  me, 
As  I  will  e'er  remember  thee — 
Howe'er  the  tide  of  time  may  flow, 
Where'er  thy  bark  of  life  may  go, 
Still  let  a  truant  thought  come  back 
O'er  mem'ry's  ever  changing  track, 
And  let  that  thought  recall  to  thee 
As  bright  a  dream  as  e'er  may  be, 
A  dream  of  love,  ah  !  not  a  dream, 
But  what  shall  be  as  it  doth  seem  ; 
A  talisman  to  guide  us  on, 
Where  fairy  hope  before  has  gone 
To  deck  in  fancy's  bright  array, 
The  dawn  of  many  a  brilliant  day. 
Yes,  cherished  one,  remember  me, 
As  I  will  e'er  remember  tliee — 
And  when  the  magic  eve   has  come, 
If  thou  art  sad  with  thoughts  of  home  } 
May  wayward  fancy  then  display, 
In  all  their  fair  and  bright  array, 
The  dearest  scenes  of  joyous  youth, 
When  life  did  seem  a  golden  truth; 
And  every  thought  was  passing  fair, 
Like  dream  of  ''pardoned  child  of  air," 
And  may  each  hope  of  thine  be  true, 
And  may  no   heart  be  false  to  you, 
And  may  thy  life  all  glide  away, 
An  ever  smiling  summer's  day. 
Remember  me,  remember  me, 
As  I  will  e'er  remember  thee — 
And  should  stern  fortune  bid  me  roam 
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Far  o'er  the  billows'  crested  foam, 
And  if  in  stranger  land  I  go, 
To  seek  the  banks  of  wand'ring  Po, 
Or  tread  on  Roman  battle  ground, 
Where  fallen  heroes  sleep  around  ; 
And  should  I  view  the  towering  pride 
That  long  has  watched  o'er  Nilus'  tide  ; 
E'en  when  wildest  thoughts  arise 
'Neath  Grecian  or  Italian  skies — 
Still,  O  !  still  shall  memory  come, 
To  thee  and  thy  far  distant  home. 
Amid  the  gay,  amid  the  fair, 
And  when  ascends  thy  evening  prayer, 
And  when  thy  brow  may  saddened  be, 
And  When  thy  heart  is  filled  with  glee- 
Still,  O  !  still,  remember  me, 
As  I  will  e'er  remember  thee. 


THE      DIAL, 

The  April  number  of  this  magazine  lies  before  us.  It  would 
illy  befit  us  to  attempt  a  criticism  upon  its  contents.  We  read 
it  with  an  interest, — we  may  say,  with  an  avidity, — for  which 
we  can  scarcely  account  to  ourselves.  After  a  fall  of  rain,  on 
a  summer  day,  when  the  clouds  have  rolled  away,  and  the  sun 
pours  its  -light  cheerfully  through  the  clarified  air,  nature  glows 
with  an  unwonted  loveliness;  the  verdure  is  glazed  and  bright- 
ened by  the  moisture;  every  color  is  freshened  and  deepened; 
and  the  myriads  of  pearly  drops,  glittering  with  rainbow  hues, 
deck  out  the  scene  like  an  eastern  bride.  Each  lowliest  shrub, 
in  its  dress  of  evanescent  brilliants,  is  more  wonderful  and  glo- 
rious than  the  proudest  of  queens  A  being  from  some  other 
sphere,  unused  to  such  a  phenomenon,  who  shall  visit  us  at  this 
hour,  and  depart  before  the  gloss  has  been  kissed  off  by  the 
sunbeams,  will  carry  away  in  his  fancy  a  picture  more  beauti- 
ful and  enchanting  than  the  dreams  of  fairy  land.  But,  would 
he  obtain  a  true  idea  of  our  ordinary,  cvery-day  scenery  r     As 
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far  from  it,  as  if  his  visit  were  made  on  some  gloomy  April 
morning,  when  the  chilly  and  dreary  fog  has  crept  up  from  the 
river  and  low  lands,  and  enveloped  all  things  in  its  mantle  of 
obscurity  and  gloom.  Something  like  the  former,  if  we  may 
venture  the  suggestion,  seems  to  us  the  prevailing  spirit  of  tho 
Dial.  Its  ordinary,  week-day  truths,  its  commonest  house-hold 
thoughts,  are  so  splendidly  set  with  gems  and  diamonds,  that 
we  hardly  recognize  them  as  familiar  acquaintances.  We  see 
nature  there,  but  it  is  nature  bespangled  with  dew-drops  from 
Castalia.  Yet  the  novelty  of  the  Dial,  is  not  wholly  a  novelty 
of  expression.  It  looks  at  facts  from  the  height  of  a  philosophy 
differing  from  the  popular  system,  and  its  coloring,  its  light  and 
shade,  its  outlines  and  filling  up,  therefore  differ.  What  stu- 
dent does  not  love  to  read  the  Dial  ?  It  is  so  new,  so  vig- 
orous, so  heedless  of  old  and  withered  formalities,  so  open- 
hearted,  so  earnest  and  confiding  in  its  attachment  to  the  true, 
the  beautiful  and  the  good;  and  so  full  of  lofty  and  inspiring 
prophecy,  such  as  our  dreams  disclose  to  us,  of  the  light  and 
blessedness  that  await  a  coming  age,  that  we  feel  our  pulse 
quicken,  and  our  hearts  soften,  and  grow  warm  and  cheerful 
as  we  read.  Whether  the  Dial  does  (i  correctly  report  the  hour 
and  the  day,"  we  shall  not  attempt  to  decide.  If  it  have  be- 
gun with  a  false  meridian,  it  is  in  a  fair  way  to  correct  itself; 
and  at  the  worst,  it  infinitely  excels  the  old  hour-glasses,  which 
one  needs  ever  and  anon,  to  be  turning  and  shaking,  that  he 
may  get  an  approximate  idea  of  the  progress  of  I  he  world. 

The  first  article  in  the  present  number,  "  The  Unitarian 
Movement  in  New  England,"  is  interesting  chiefly  to  theolo- 
gians, although  it  will  repay  the  reading  to  any  one.  "  Shel- 
ley," <CA  Dialogue,"  "  Thoughts  on  Labor,"  and  "  Man  tho 
Reformer,"  are  all  worthy  the  attention  of  the  student,  who 
would  understand  the  tendencies  of  a  large  class  of  the  intellec- 
tual men  of  the  age.  We  take  a  few  paragraphs  from  the 
Thoughts  on  Labor,  in  the  hope  that  they  will  induce  the  rea- 
der to  examine  the  entire    article. 

"There  are  some  who  count  labor  a  curse  and  a  punish- 
ment.    They  regard  the  necessity  of  work,  as  the  greatest  evil 
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brought  on  us  by  the  "  Fall;"  as  a  curse  that  will  cling  to  our 
last  sand.  Many  submit  to  this  yoke,  and  toil,  and  save,  in 
hope  to  leave  their  posterity  out  of  the  reach  of  this  primitive 
curse." 

''Others,  still  more  foolish,  regard  it  as  a  disgrace.  Young 
men, — the  children  of  honest  parents,  who  living  by  their  man- 
ly and  toil  hardened  hands,  bear  up  the  burthen  of  the  world 
on  their  shoulders,  and  eat  with  thankful  hearts  their  daily 
bread,  won  in  the  sweat  of  their  face,— are  ashamed  of  their 
fathers' occupation,  and  forsaking  the  plough,  the  chisel,  orthe 
forge,  seek  a  livelihood  in  what  is  sometimes  named  a  more  re- 
spectable and  genteel  vocation;  that  is  in  a  calling  which  de- 
mands less  of  the  hands,  and  quite  often  less  of  the  head  like- 
wise, than  their  fathers'  hardy  craft  ;  for  that  imbecility,  which 
drives  men  to  those  callings  has  its  seat  mostly  in  ahigherre- 
gion  than  the  hands.  Afhanced  damsels  beg  their  lovers  to 
discover  (or  invent)  some  ancestor  in  buckram  who  did  not 
work.  The  Sophomore  in  a  small  college  is  ashamed  of  his  fath- 
er who  wears  a  blue  frock,  and  his  dusty  brother  who  toils  with 
the  saw  and  the  axe.  These  men,  after  they  have  wiped  off 
the  dirt  and  soot  of  their  early  life,  sometimes  become  arrant 
coxcombs,  and  standing  like  the  head  of  Hermes  without  hands, 
having  only  a  mouth,  make  wry  faces  at  such  as  continue  to 
serve  the  state  by  plain  handiwork." 

"  If  Hercules  is  stronger,  Solon  wiser,  and  Job  richer  than 
the  rest  of  men,  it  is  not  that  they  may  demand  more  of 
their  fellows,  but  may  do  more  for  them.  "  We  that  are  strong- 
ought  to  bear  the  infirmities  of  the  weak,"  says  a  good  man. 
In  respect,  however,  to  the  matter  of  personal  service,  this 
seems  to  be  the  rule,  that  no  one,  whatever  be  his  station, 
wants,  attainments,  or  riches,  has  any  right  to  receive  from 
another  any  service  which  degrades  the  servant  in  his  own  eyes, 
or  the  eyes  of  the  public,  or  in  the  eyes  of  him  who  receives  the 
service.  It  is  surely  unmanly  to  receive  a  favor  which  you 
would  not  give.  If  it  debases  David  to  do  a  menial  service  for 
Ahud,  then  it  debases  Ahud  just  as  much  to  do  the  same  to  Da- 
vid. The  difference  between  King  and  Slave  vanishes  when 
both  are  examined  from  the  height  of  their  common  humanity, 
just  as  the  difference  between  the  west  and  northwest  side  of  a 
hair  on  the  surface  of  the  Earth  is  inconsiderable  to  an  eye 
that  looks  down  from  the  Sun,  and  takes  in  the  whole  system, 
though  it  might  appear  stupendous  to  the  motes  that  swim  un- 
counted in  a  drop  of  dew.  But  no  work,  useful  or  ornamental 
to  human  life,  needs  be  debasing.  It  is  the  lasting  disgrace  of 
society,  that  the  most    useful    employments    are  called  "low." 
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There  is  implied  in  this  very  term  the  tacit  confession,  on  the 
part  oi  the  employer,  that  he  has  wronged  and  subjugated  the 
person  who  serves  him,  for  when  these  same  actions  are  per- 
formed by  the  mother  for  her  child,  or  the  son  for  his  father, 
and  are  done  for  love  and  not  money,  they  are  counted  not  as 
low,  but  rather  ennobling. 

Now  the  remedy  for  the  hard  service  that  is  laid  upon  the 
human  race  consists  partly  in  lessening  the  number  of  unpro- 
ductive classes,  and  increasing  the  workers  and  thinkers,  as 
well  as  in  giving  up  the  work  of  Ostentation  and  Folly  and  Sin. 
It  has  been  asserted  on  high  authority,  that  if  all  men  and  wo- 
men capable  of  work  would  toil  diligently  but  two  hours  out  of 
twenty-four,  the  work  of  the  world  would  be  done,  and  all  would 
be  as  comfortably  fed  and  clothed,  as  well  educated  and  housed, 
and  provided  for  in  general,  as  they  now  are,  even  admitting 
they  all  went  to  sleep  the  other  twenty-two  hours  of  the  day 
and  night.  If  this  were  done,  we  should  hear  nothing  of  the 
sickness  of  sedentary  and  rich  men.  Exercise  for  the  sake  of 
health  would  be  heard  of  no  more,  One  class  would  not  be 
crushed  by  hard  work  nor  another  oppressed  by  indolence, 
and  condemned,  in  order  to  resist  the  just  vengeance  nature 
takes  on  them,  to  consume  nauseous  drugs,  and  resort  to  artifi- 
cial and  hateful  methods  to  preserve  a  life  that  is  not  worth  the 
keeping,  because  itfis  useless  and  ignominious.  Now  men  may 
work  at  least  three  or  four  times  the  necessary  amount  each 
day  and  yet  find  their  labor  a  pastime,  a  dignity  and  a  blessing, 
and  find  likewise  abundant  opportunity  for  study,  for  social  in- 
tercourse, and  recreation.  Then  if  a  man's  calling  were  to 
think  and  write,  he  would  not  injure  the  world  by  even  exces- 
sive devotion  to  his  favorite  pursuit,  for  the  general  burthen 
would  still  be  slight." 
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They    tell  thee  that"  thy  sons  are  dead 

Upon  the  battle  field/7 
That  "freedom  fell  when  valor  bled, 

And  conquered,  thou  must  yield/' 
But  let  not  tyrant  hearts  forget, 
That,  though  thy  plains  with  blood  are  wet, 

Twas  shed  for  liberty — 
And  now,  though  none  to  help  remains, 
A  voice  cries  from  those  crimson  plains, 

"Poland  shall  yet  be  free." 
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Yes,  Jet  thcjm  revel  in  their  migU, 

And  say  that  thou  art  not — 
The  echoing  shout  of  freedom's  fight 

Can  never  be  forgot, 
Tlie  very  winds  of  heaven  shall  tell 
How  Poland's  sons  for  freedom  fell, 

And  shout  her  battle  cry, 
Her  mountains,  and  her  hills  shall  be 
Her  standards— bright  clouds  floating  free 

Her  banners  in  the  sky. 

The  streams,  that  from  her  burial  plain 

Rush  rapidly  along, 
Shall  lo  the  nations  yet  proclaim 

The  story  of  her  wrong, 
The  voice  of  desolat'on's  gale 
Shall  yet  make  coward  despots  quail 

Before  its  fearful  breath, 
And  freemen  yet  shall  draw  the  sword, 
With  '•'  vengeance*'  for  their  rallying  word, 

And  "  liberty  or  death  1" 

Though  tyrants  are  your  masters  now, 

Sons  of  the  slaughtered  free, 
Baptized  with  freedom's  sacred  vow, 

Their  slaves  ye  cannot  be  ! 
But  soon  shall  burst  those  infant  hands 
Their  fetters,  as  they  grasp  the  brands 

Already  stained  with  gore*— 
And  injured  Poland,  trampled  long, 
Shall  echo  with  one  triumph  song 

When  battle's  clash  is  o'er. 
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O  that  my  words  were  written !  O  that  they  were  printed  in  a  book  !    Job.  19  :  23. 

This  sentiment  was  forcibly  suggested  to  our  mind  as  we  trembling- 
]y  edged  along  towards  the  great  chair,  and  with  a  somewhat  forced  edi- 
torial dignity  cogitated  upon  the  task  before  us.  What  should  we  write 
which  would  do  justice  to  ourselves,  and  no  injustice  to  others?  True, 
we  thought  the  corps  editorial  did  not  in  general  labor  under  the  consci- 
entious scruples  which  seemed  to  hang  at cut w,  and  we  had  nearly  con- 
cluded that  the  editor  was  indeed  a  privileged  personage,  possessing 
the  undoubted  right  to  think  what  he  pleases,  and  to  give  all  his 
thoughts  to  the  world.  Under  this  impression,  we  had  raised  the  lid  of 
our  huge  catch-all,  and  were  about  to  lay  violent  hands  upon  certain 
portions  of  its  contents. 
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In  such  a  state  of  mind,  no  doubt  we  should  have  done  injustice  to 
some  of  the  productions  of  our  well-meaning  contributors,  had  not  a 
principle  of  "  moral  science"'  at  the  moment  occurred  to  our  mind,  that 
"  nothing  so  bad  can  happen  to  any  one,  as  to  have  done  wrong,  and 
nothing  can  be  gained  so  valuable  as  to  have  done  right." 

Well,  thought  we,  it  may  be  even  sacrilegious  to  resuscitate  those 
relics  of  sparkling  genius,  which  with  all  due  Eokmnity  have  tetn 
committed  to  oblivious  repose. 

Indeed  thought  we,  it  can  do  no  harm  to  let  them  rest,  and  so  we 
will.  But  this  decision  robbed  us  of  our  theme;  for  it  was  upon  this 
that  we  had  intended  to  found  our  editorial.  Oui  next  resolution  was 
to  attempt  a  kind  of  complimentary  strain  upon  those  articles  wTe  had 
judged  worthy  of  an  insertion  in  our    unassuming  periodical. 

But  why  do  this?  echoed  some  little  airy  invisible  interloper,  which 
seemed  to  titter  around  us,  to  drive  our  mind  from  every  point  of  con- 
tact it  might  chance  to  gain.  These  will  all  appear  in  public,  and  it 
is  probable  the  reader  will  be  so  fastidious  as  to  prefer  his  own  opinion 
respecting  their  merit  or  dement,  rather  than  adopt  yours.  Here  was 
another  extremity.     What  should  be  done  now  ? 

We  thought  the  few  pages  left  for  the  display  of  our  talents  must  of 
necessity  remain  an  awful,  an  eternal  blank.  Then  what  would  our 
kind  patrons  say  ?  Again  despairing  we  involuntarily  gave  utterance 
to  the  words  of  our  text. 

But  there  was  yet  one  rill  of  consolation  left  us.  We  thought  per- 
haps the  necessity  we  felt  under  to  write  for  the  gratification  of  our 
readers,  was  not  unlike  that  of  the  glutton,  who  on  being  asked  by  a 
iriend  to  partake  of  a  third  dinner,  lest  he  should  seem  to  think  lightly 
of  the  invitation,  devoured  the  last  morsel  from  his  beneficent  host,  and 
that  too  at  the  almost  infinite  peril  of  his  own  life.  Here,  our  vanity 
which  was  not  unusually  moderate,  and  which  had  hitherto  wonder- 
fully sustained  us,  fled  ;  our  pen,  which  had  undergone  various  dippings, 
and  had  made  numerous  unsuccessful  pounces  upon  our  outspread  fools- 
cap, insensibly  fell  from  our  unclenched  fingers,  and  we  drawing  on 
our  long  face  determined  to  look  sour  for  a  short  season,  and  then  turn 
our  attention  to  some  more  natural  and  profitable  employment. 

While  we  were  thus  seriously  and  solemnly  musing  within  ourselves, 
our  ears  were  suddenly  saluted  with  what  seemed  to  us  an  almost  un- 
earthly sound,  proceeding  from  without.  We  hastened  to  the  window, 
and  beheld  one  of  nature's  own  little  musicians,  perched  upon  a  neigh- 
boring tree,  displaying  its  beautiful  red  breast  in  the  sun,  and  pouring 
forth  its   soul-stirring  notes.     It  seemed  to  us  a  messenger,   perhaps 
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from  the  spirit  land,  sent  at  this  trying   moment,   to  break   the  awful 
spell  with  which  we  were  bound. 

Every  thing  that  was  fanciful  was  awakened  in  out  minds  and  we 
suddenly  gave  vent  to  the  following  poetical  effusions,  whieh,  though 
somewhat  hasty  and  irregular,  we  submit  to  our  readers,  being  as  they 
are  the  outburstings  of  a  somewhat  disordered  imagination. 

All  hail  little  stranger  j  still  merrily  sing", 

And  warble  those  notes  in  the  air, 

Those  pinions  have  wafted  ^hee  hither,  to  bring 

Some  message  to  solace  despair. 

Thou  art  come,  but  not  as  thou  always  dostcomef 

When  the  cold  snows    of  winter  are  past, 
To  sport  in  the  raj^s  of  the  beautiful  sun, 

As  they  soften  the  furious  blast. 

Thou  hast  come  at'this  moment  an  angel  of  love, 
To  break  up  this  lingering  spell 
Which  hangs  like  a  mountain  suspended  above, 
While  the  deathwatch  our  destinies  tell. 

All  hail  then  again  little  messenger  bird, 
Who  art  borne  from  some  region  of  light, 
Where  the  sigh  of  an  editor  never  is  heard, 
But  his  sorrow  is  changed  to  delight. 

After  this  somewhat  remarkable,  and  to  us  most  opportune  occur- 
rence, our  chair e  editorielle  at  once  became  comparatively  easy,  and  in- 
stead of  almost  breaking  our  back,  by  its  former  rigid  unfitting  adap- 
tation to  our  corporeal  dimensions,  it  would  rock  gently  at  the  least 
imaginable  impulse  ;  and  so  far  from  repining  at  our  lot,  we  even  be- 
gan to  imagine  we  would  not  exchange  our  situation  for  that  of 
"  earth's  most  potent  king."  This  erroneous  idea  that  the  editor  is  the 
servant  of  the  people,  and  must  write  only  as  the  whims  and  caprices 
of  the  dainty  multitude  should  guide  his  pen,  at  once  vanished,  and  left 
us  again  to  take  the  same  independent  stand  which  we  at  first  assum- 
ed, viz.  to  criticise  the  contents  of  our  great  brain-skimming  recepta- 
cle freely,  whether  to  their  credit  or  disparagement,  always  bearing  in 
mind  of  course  a  regard  for  the  public  good. 

The  first  production  which  came  to  hand  was  that  signed  "  White 
Pigeon."  We  notice  this  with  the  greater  pleasure,  from  the  fact  that 
it  is  at  the  request  of  the  author,  who  generously  acknowledges,  that 
"  any  criticism  of  ours  would  have  a  tendency  to  keep  up  his  spirits, 
even  though  his  juvenile  attf;mpts  should  be  damned  by  too  severe 
judges."  Permit  us  then  to  say  that  White  Pigeon  is  indeed  a"  hand- 
some" bird,  but  he  "  cant  come  into"  the  Dartmouth.  He  must  plume 
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his  wings  anew  or  his  flight  will  be  far  too  low.  Hear  a  specimen 
of  his  cooing.  In  giving  a  history  of"  college  life,"  in  true  doggerel, 
commencing  with  the  fraternity  of  Freshmen,  he  ends  the  history  of 
the  "stately  Seniors,"  in   the  following  graphic  strainr 

Bout  music  and  bout  dancing  tost, 
All  good  class  feeling  then  is  lost, 
And  so  let  all  men  be  at  rest, 
For  the  highest  place  is  not  the  best. 

We  would  gladly  notice  a  few  more  of  White  Pigeon's  flights  but 
if  the  few  suggestions  we  have  already  made  do  not  have  the  de- 
sired effect  in  renovating  his  spirits,  we  humbly  hope  to  be  pardoned, 
as  a  want  of  time  and  not  of  matter  is  our  only  apology. 

Next  came  "  Tribute  to  a  departed  sister,"  by  M.  N.  The  lines  are 
pretty  enough,  and  no  doubt  express  the  sentiments  of  the  surviving 
brother,  but  we  can  hardly  afford  them  a  place  in  the  Dartmouth.  If 
our  readers  would  like  to  know  the  sentiment,  we  would  refer  them 
to  the  lines  of  Lowell  Mason's  Mount  Vernon,  Boston  Academy, 
page  208  ;  some  of  which  were  copied  verbatim,  with  certainly  no  visi- 
ble improvement  upon  the  rest  but  rather  a  depreciation. 

We  will  next  give  a  passing  notice  to  "  Lines  written  in  my  sister's 
Album,"  The  author  it  seems  was  not  possessed  of  g'.eat  courage. 
Witness  his  modest  scrupulosity  as  he  thus  tremblingly  seeks  permis- 
sion to  insert  his   "tuneless  strains"  in  her  "  beauty  graced  book:" 

Dear  sister,  shall  a  brother  dare 
His  humble  verses  here  to  write  ? 

and  it  was  not  until  he  had  received  the  following  encouraging  reply 
that  lie  "  dared"  to  do  the  deed. 

O  yes !  full  well  I  know  thy  heart. 
For  many  years  we've  lived  and  loved. 

But  there  is  one  line  among  the  many  others,  so  new,  so  perfectly 
original,  and  withal  breathing  such  a  benevolent  spirit,  that  it  should 
not  be  lost  to  the  world  amongst  the  rubbish  of  our  onerary  box  ;  there- 
fore we  give  it  a  most  welcome  insertion,  as  follows, 

"  May  happiness  thy  steps  attend/' 

and  we  would  beg  leave,  most  cordially  to  unite  in  the  brother's  request. 
But  as  the  author  manifested  much  evident  scrupulousness  in  writing 
his  lines  in  the  album  of  so  kind  hearted  a  sisler,  he  can  hardly  expect  us 
to  possess  the  courage  to  give  them  publicity  in  our  raucous  periodical. 
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We  have  carefully  examined  "A  leaf  from  my  Pert  Folio/'  bat  find 
it  too  big  to  fit  our  little  publication,  which  is  only  a  little  modest  oc- 
tavo ;  but  as  we  are  fond  of  every  thing  new  and  wonderful,  wa  cannot 
refrain  from  giving  a  bird's  eye  view  of  the  contents  of  the  stray  leaf. 
It  commences  with  the  bold  and  novel  suggestion,  that  "  vacation  is  the 
halcyon  time  of  the  student."  We  do  not  feel  disposed  to  enter  into 
a  philosophical  examination  of  the  truth  or  falsity  of  the  proposition, 
but  merely  wish  to  throw  it  before  the  public  mind,  so  that  r.mid  the 
many  important  mooted  questions  of  the  day,  this  also  mry  receive  its 
full  share  of  attention.  But  to  proceed  :  it  appears  that  our  corres- 
pondent was  spending  one  of  those  seasons  at  home ;  and  after  having 
whiled  away  the  few  first  days  he  sallied  forth  one  evening  to  a  debat- 
ing club,  which  was  held  at  the  same  place,  and  under  the  same  forms 
as  in  his  youthful  days.  Having  seated  himself  in  an  obscure  corner 
of  the  hall,  he  was  indulging  in  a  wonderful  revery.. 

He  was  musing  upon  the  "  antiquated  desk,  and  time  honored  walls, 
the  half  carved  initials  of  his  own  name,  the  successful  and  unsuccessful 
combats  in  which  he  had  there  engaged, how  he  once  occupied  that  chair 
as  presiding  officer,"  &c,  when  all  at  once  he  was  inteirupied  in  a  man- 
ner so  wonderful,  that  we  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  it,  but  will  just 
give  it  in  his  own  closing  words.  "  I  was  thus  proceeding  to  moralize 
upon  the  past  and  present,  when  I  was  interrupted  in  my  revery  by  the 
president's  proclaiming  in  a  loud  voice,  the  question  for  the  evening. 

Surely,  a  Pompeii  and  a  Herculaneum  have  been-tlestroyed  by  earth- 
quakes, but  what  could  those  shocks  have  been  when  compared  with 
that  which  waked  up  our  correspondent  from  his  revery  ? 

But  we  forbear  to  make  further  draughts  from  our  ''large  box,"  lest 
we  seem  to  be  a  little  infused  with  critical  inebriety,  altkcu^h  it  is 
with  some  reluctance  that  we  break  away  from  so  capacious  a  fountain.- 
We  have  exercised  our  patience  to  its  utmost  limits,  (to  say  nothing  of 
our  readers)  in  waiting  the  accomplishment  of  the  desires  expressed  in 
our  text;  and  now  that  the  first  clause  is  nearly  fulfilled,  and  our  typo- 
graphers are  close  upon  us,  to  accomplish  the  rest,  we  must  take  a 
hasty  and  unceremonious  leave  of  our  readers  for  the  present,  hoping 
our  next  salutations  may  be  warmed  into  life,  both  by  the  genial  rays 
of  friendship,  and  the  radiant  beams  of  the  summer's  sun,  which  seem 
to  be  neutralized  by  their  contact  with  the  lingering  breezes  of  winter. 

We  would  just  say  to  those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  contribute 
to  the  pages  of  the  Dartmouth,  that  even  small  favors  are  thankfully  re- 
ceived, but  larger  ones  in  proportion ;  and  those  who  withhold  their 
valuable  patronage,  will  do  well  to  read  and  even  commit  to  memoiy, 
Proverbs  XI:  24, 
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It  is  a  cold  winter's  night  in  17 — ;  and  if  the  reader  will  di- 
rect his  attention  to  a  small,  yet  comfortable  house,  near  one  of 
the  lakes  in  New  Hampshire,  he  will  see  within,  by  a  good  blaz- 
ing fire,  a  small  family,  composed  of  the  father,  mother,  three 
children,  and  a  servant.  Although  far  from  civilized  society, 
surrounded  by  dense  forests,  and  the  deepest  wilds  of  nature, 
there  is  something  in  the  little  group  that  tells  of  peace  and  com- 
fort. The  father  is  apparently  about  forty-five  years  of  age, 
large,  but  well  proportioned — an  eye  large  and  piercing,  beneath 
eye-brows  thick  and  black  ;  in  a  word,  there  was  a  hardy,  but 
noble  look  in  his  whole  contour.  Care  and  anxiety  had  evident- 
ly somewhat  hardened  his  otherwise  delicate  sensibilities  ;  and 
the  curling  lip,  scowling  brow,  and  flash  of  the  eye,  seemed  to 
say  that  dark  and  deep  thoughts  were  harrowing  his  mind. 
They  seemed  to  tell  of  some  deep  scheme  maturing,  or  hopes 
and  ambitious  projects  blasted.  The  latter  was  his  fortune. 
For  some  offence  to  the  king,  he  was  deprived  of  his  honors  at 
court,  and  his  high  but  patriotic  designs  defeated.  Mortified  at 
his  failure,  and  disgusted  with  the  hollow-heartedness  of  his  pre- 
tended friends,  and  their  sycophancy  to  the  king,  he  determined 
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to  breathe  in  a  purer,  freer  atmosphere.  The  western  world 
was  then  opening  to  the  persecuted  and  distressed,  and  thither 
he  looked  to  seek  solitude, — and  there,  in  the  bosom  of  a  loving, 
sympathizing  family,  with  his  books,  and  nature  in  her  sub- 
limest,  yet  loveliest  beauties,  to  end  his  days.  No  place  on 
earth  could  be  better  selected  for  a  noble  wounded  spirit  to  en- 
joy solitude.  His  house  stood  on  a  considerable  rise  of  ground, 
around  which  was  cleared  some  eighty  or  a  hundred  acres,  ex- 
hibiting all  the  marks  of  care  and  cultivation.  Within,  as  I 
have  said  above,  were  his  happy  family.  Happy  they  must  be, 
if  appearances  are  any  indications  of  such  a  stale.  The  father 
sits  gazing  intently  into  the  fire,  thinking,  no  doubt,  of  that  far- 
oiT  land — the  land  where  sleep  his  ancestors, — in  a  word,  his 
native  land,  his  early  home.  The  happy  mother  sits  singing  her 
little  one  to  rest.  A  bright,  laughing  boy,  of  about  twelve,  and 
a  rosy-cheeked  girl,  down  whose  neck  fell  auburn  locks  in  rich 
tresses,  were  busily  engaged  in  reading.  The  father  sat,  alter- 
nately gazing  at  the  fire  and  his  children,  and  at  last  said,  "  I 
cannot  do  it.  Although  I  should  wish,  on  many  accounts,  to 
have  Charles  enjoy  the  advantages  of  Oxford,  for  other  reasons 
deeply  affecting  myself,  he  must  fit  himself  for  some  institution 
in  this  country."  "  Why  not  study  at  home,  father?"  said  the 
boy.  "  You  can  teach  me.  I  can  study  those  big  Latin  books, 
and  recite  to  you,  and  then  I  shall  be  at  home  with  mother  and 
sister.''"  "  You  may  study  here  at  home  as  hard  as  you  please, 
for  a  few  years,  and  then  we  will  see  what  is  best,"  replied  the 
father.  Such,  indeed,  was  the  happy  family  scene.  Nor  were 
the  appearances  without,  otherwise  than  to  make  them  happy. 
In  front  lay  a  broad,  beautiful  lake.  On  almost  every  side, 
lofty  mountains  lifted  their  heads  to  the  clouds.  The  fresh 
mountain  air,  and  their  daily  exercise,  gave  them  strong  and 
vigorous  health.  Who  can  say,  then,  that  for  one  who  had 
been  thwarted  in  all  his  efforts — who  had  become  sick  of  parade, 
false  show  and  tyranny  in  every  shape,  a  more  congenial  spot, 
one  better  calculated  for  the  happiness  of  such  a  family,  could  be 

selected.     A  better  could  not  be  found ;  and  here  B and 

his  family  hoped  to  spend  their  days. 
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Some  eight  years  have  passed.     It  was  near  the  close  of  a 

bright  October  day,  and  B ,  with  his  two  daughters,  might 

be  seen  a  few  rods  from  the  house;  but  sadness  sits  upon  their 
brows.  They  stand  silent  and  weeping  near  a  small  mound  of 
earth.  The  father  pressed  his  hand  to  his  forehead,  as  if  strug- 
gling with  some  deep  emotion.  The  elder  girl,  who  had  now 
arrived  at  that  age  when  the  feminine  graces  are  most  beautifully 
developed,  when  the  dark  eye  is  brightest  and  loveliest,  when, 
like  the  opening  rose,  modesty  and  grace  are  in  every  feature — 
was  gathering  withered  flowers  from  the  grave  (for  the  mound 
was  none  other  than  her  mother's  grave),  while  tears  flowed  fast 
down  her  cheeks.  "Eveline,"  said  the  father,  with  much  effort, 
"  why  do  the  flowers  fade?  Why  is  it  that  the  loveliest  and  most 
beautiful  in  nature  should  so  soon  wither  ?  It  is  so  ;  but  why 
repine?  They  are  emblems  of  man's  hope.  See  these  flowers ! 
but  a  few  days  since,  we  watered  and  cultivated  them  ;  they 
grew,  opened  their  fragrant  leaves  to  the  morning  breeze,  but 
now  droop  and  die.  Lament  it  not,  my  child;  although  the 
sweetest  flowers  wither  here,  transplanted  they  shall  bloom  for- 
ever in  the  Paradise  of  God.  Eveline,  weep  not.  Your  moth- 
er's spirit  seems  looking  down  upon  us,  and  whispering,  '  Be 
calm.  Dry  your  tears,  for  soon  we  shall  be  united,  and  in  bliss 
be  forever  happy. '  "  For  a  long  time  the  father  continued  to  con- 
verse with  his  daughters  in  this  lovely  spot.  It  was  indeed  a 
lovely  spot.  The  solitude,  the  solemn  stillness  of  the  hour,  the 
lake  which  lay  sleeping  so  calmly  before  them,  the  boundless 
forests,  with  their  gorgeous  autumn  colorings,  the  soft,  mellow 
twilight  of  the  departing  day,  tinging  every  thing  with  a  kind  of 
funereal  gloominess,  still  imparting  a  sweet,  soothing  feeling. 
It  was  a  scene  that  would  make  one  stop  and  half  hold  his 
breath,  as  if  to  breathe  would  break  the  charm.  But  above  all, 
to  see  the  father  and  daughters  weeping  at  the  grave,  was  calcu- 
lated to  awaken  the  warmest  sensibilities,   and  touch  the  finest 

chords  of  sympathy  and  feeling. 

#  •  #  *  #  *  *  * 

Again  it  is  a  chilly  night  of  November.  The  father  is  absent, 
and  Eveline  sits  reading  by  the  fireside.  She  lays  aside  the 
book,   and  listens;   not  a  sound  is  heard  but  the  wind  sighing 
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through  the  trees,  or  the  mournful  tones  of  the  cricket,  as  if 
chanting  a  requiem  over  some  departed  friend.  She  tries  to 
read,  but  again  half  shuts  the  book,  and  listens.  The  younger 
sister  oft  inquires  if  her  father  will  not  soon  return.  "  He  prom- 
ised to  get  home  by  dark,  and  'tis  now  ten  o'clock."  Eveline 
tried  to  cheer  her  little  sister,  who  clung  closer  to  her  as  every 
gust  swept  past. 

"Don't  cry,  Marie,"  said  she,  "he  will  soon  come."  Her 
fears  began  to  increase.  She  was  there  alone,  far  from  every 
habitation,  surrounded  by  wild  beasts,  and  savage  tribes  of  In- 
dians. It  is  true,  the  Indians  had  ever  been  friendly  to  her 
father;  but  she  knew  their  treachery,  and  trembled  for  her  own 
and  her  father's  safety.  She  arose  again  and  again  to  fix  the  fire, 
and  again  and  again  did  she  listen  to  hear  her  father's  step. 
She  tried  every  expedient  to  pass  the  moments  which  now 
dragged  slower  and  slower.  She  drew  from  her  bosom  a  minia- 
ture, gazed  at  it  for  a  moment,  while  the  heaving  breast  to!d 
that  it  roused  a  little  prisoner  fluttering  there.  It  was  not  a  sis- 
ter's sympathy — no  ;  it  was  a  feeling  more  devoted,  more  intense. 
I  need  not  explain  it.  The  society  of  her  father  had  been 
sought  by  the  noblest  of  the  land.  Her  brother  with  his  class- 
mates had  often  visited  the  pleasant  fireside  of  B .     And 

Eveline  too  was  beautiful,  with  a  mind  truly  noble.  She  was 
fond  of  gazing  at  a  beaming  star,  of  wandering  by  the  side  of 
the  lake,  of  reclining  in  a  shady  arbor,  of  sitting  at  twilight's 
lovely  hour,  and  meditating — all  ominous  of  something. 

The  dog  suddenly  gave  a  low  suppressed  growl.  "  He  is  com- 
ing," said  Marie  ;  and  they  both  ran  to  the  window.  'Twas  a 
bright  starlight  night.  A  few  clouds  were  scudding  along,  oc- 
casionally obscuring  the  moon.  She  could  see  the  lake.  Noth- 
ing unusual  appeared  on  its  surface  ;  nor  could  she  see  or  hear 
aught  of  her  father.  The  dog  again  growled,  and  with  beating 
heart,  she  looked  again.  She  gazed  long  and  anxiously ;  and  at 
length  thought  she  saw  the  figure  of  a  man  in  the  distance.  She 
watched  intently,  and  soon  saw  others,  and  looking  nearer  the 
house,  beheld  a  man  within  a  few  feet  of  where  she  was  stand- 
ing. She  could  not  be  mistaken.  They  must  be  Indians,  she 
thought — and  what  could  she  do  1    It  was  a  moment  of  awful 
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suspense.  There  alone,  surrounded  by  Indians,  thirsting,  no 
doubt,  for  blood,  who  can  say  what  they  should  have  done.  To 
leave  the  house  and  attempt  to  escape,  she  knew  would  be  death, 
and  in  all  probability  to  remain  there  she  would  be  taken  cap- 
tive, and  with  her  sister,  suffer  the  tortures  of  savage  barbarity. 
It  was  so  sudden,  so  unexpected,  that  it  completely  paralyzed 
her  energies.  She  turned  around  and  heard  a  step  in  the  entry; 
at  first  she  thought  it  might  be  her  father.  She  ran  and  opened 
the  door,  and  before  her  stood  a  dark  fiend-like  savage.  She 
uttered  a  wild  scream  and  rushed  back,  when  the  war-cry  arose. 
The  savage  rushed  in,  following  her.  She  had  darted  back  so 
quick,  that  he  had  lost  sight  of  her.  He  ran  from  room  to  room 
in  pursuit,  at  the  same  time  raising  the  Indian  shout.  She  had 
concealed  herself  in  a  corner  of  a  small  room,  behind  some 
clothes,  which  could  afford  but  small  protection.  The  savage 
raved,  like  the  hungry  lion  for  his  prey.  As  if  thwarted  in  his 
plan,  he  yelled,  and  rushed  like  a  mad  man  from  place  to  place, 
seeking  his  victim.  At  length,  he  approached  the  spot  where 
she  lay,  snatched  away  the  clothes,  and  there  found  Eveline, 
trembling  and  half  dead  with  fright.  He  caught  her  by  the  arm, 
and  drew  her  into  the  room.  Marie  screamed  and  clung  to  her 
sister.  The  Indian  let  go  his  hold,  and  bade  her  follow — she 
fell  to  the  floor  insensible.  The  Indians  on  the  outside  had  al- 
ready set  fire  to  the  building,  and  the  heat  was  becoming  insup- 
portable to  those  within.  He  caught  Eveline  in  his  arms,  and 
bore  her  from  the  house.  As  she  came  to  the  cool  air,  she  re- 
vived, and  faintly  screamed,  "Father,  brother,  where  are  you?" 
The  Indians  took  every  thing  valuable  to  them  from  the  build- 
ing, and  then  around  the  blazing  house  danced  and  sung.  They 
appeared  more  like  evil  spirits  than  human  beings,  as  in  circles 
they  yelled  and  danced.  They  were  disappointed,  and  thirsted 
for  blood.  They  had  hoped  to  take  the  father,  but  baffled  in 
this,  some  were  for  torturing  and  butchering  the  children.  They 
left  the  fire,  and  stood  around  the  two  girls.  What  a  scene  was 
there.  Like  two  flowers  drooping  their  heads  after  a  storm, 
there  they  lay  almost  insensible.  Their  suffering  was  too  intense 
for  tears.  Eveline's  dress  was  rent  in  pieces,  and  her  hair, 
which  usually  hung  in  glossy  ringlets  over  that  fair  brow,  torn 
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and  dishevelled;  and  on  every  side  stood  the  half  naked  savages, 
like  fiends,  gazing  upon  innocence.  For  a  moment  they  seem- 
ed to  relent,  and  stood  in  silence. 

#  *  *  *  *  *  * 

The  night  passed  on,  and  if  the  reader  will  turn  his  eye  to  an- 
other part  of  the  country,  he  will  see  two  young  men  making 
their  way  through  the  forests,  bounding  over  bush  and  brake, 
singing  and  merrily  talking,  as  if  in  highest  joy.  Occasionally 
they  pause  to  shoot  a  rabbit  or  some  game  that  crosses  their 
track,  and  again  push  on.  If  any  one  could  have  heard  their 
conversation,  much  of  it  no  doubt  would  have  been  upon  the 
merits  of  their  class-mates,  for  they  were  members  of  college,  and 
of  the  same  class.  They  would  talk  too  of  the  anticipated 
Thanksgiving — that  hallowed  day  of  Puritanic  memory — which 

they  hoped  soon  to  enjoy,  at  the  home  of  Charles  B .     They 

had  long  anticipated  this  day — and  especially  Edwin  thought  of 
it,  not  so  much  for  the  turkeys  and  chickens,  as  for  the  fair  one 
that  would  lend  the  chief  charm  to  the  scene.  They  were  just 
free  from  a  long  college  term.  Books,  and  every  thing  but  joy 
and  mirth  were  forgotten.  Although  they  had  travelled  many 
miles,  and  encamped  by  a  fire  in  the  woods  for  several  nights, 
still  they  were  all  life  and  animation.  They  talked  of  college 
affairs,  and  its  many  happy  associations.  They  told  of  many  a 
joke  upon  the  freshmen,  of  their  kindness  in  obeying  the 
would-be  dignitaries  of  the  upper  classes,  (Alas  !  for  the  good 
old  days  !)  and  the  many  favors  done  them  in  running  of  errands, 
&c,  &c.  They  moved  on  leisurely  till  they  came  in  sight  of  the 
lake,  near  which  was  Charles'  early  home.  As  he  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  water  through  the  trees,  he  stopped,  and  exclaim- 
ed, "Ah!  scenes  of  my  childhood,  hail!  See  yon  beautiful 
water.  Is  there  not  beauty  in  its  silvery  surface.  Do  not  those 
hills  and  valleys  around  look  romantic  ?  Ah  !  well  I  remember 
many  happy  hours  in  these  scenes.  I  remember  them  with 
but  one  painful  emotion ;  and  that  is  the  death  of  my  mother. 
Oh  !  Edwin,  you  know  not  the  worth  of  a  mother.  The  charms 
of  home  seem  almost  broken.  True,  I  remember  my  father,  and 
my  sister,  and  love  to  linger  around  these  scenes  of  my  early 
childhood  ;  but  still,  I  am  compelled  to  recollect,   that  when  I 
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enter  my  father's  house,  no  kind  mother  is  ready,  with  that  nev- 
er-tiring love,  to  welcome  me  home.  A  sister  will  soothe  and 
comfort;  but  still  there  are  a  thousand  little  things,  a  thousand 
little  favors,  unnoticed  by  the  child  until  deprived  of  them,  which 
nothing  but  a  mother's  love  can  bestow.  You  will  pardon  my 
feelings, — for  this  is  the  first  time  I  have  visited  home  since  her 
death.  I  hope  it  will  not  mar  the  pleasures  of  our  Thanksgiv- 
ing." They  found  a  skiff  near  the  shore,  and  put  off  to  cross 
the  water.  They  saw  smoke  hanging  around  the  hills,  and 
Charles  said  his  father  had  probably  been  burning.  They  left 
the  boat,  and  were  approaching  that  much  loved  home,  when  his 
eye  rested  on  the  smoking  ruins.  At  first,  they  were  more  as- 
tonished than  frightened,  as  they  supposed  it  must  be  the  result 
of  accident.  They  came  nearer,  examined,  and  saw  no  trace 
of  living  being  save  the  old  house  dog,  who  exhibited  no  small 
signs  of  joy,  at  the  sight  of  his  former  master.  He  looked,  and 
looked,  for  some  trace  of  friends,  but  none  appeared.  At  length 
he  noticed  the  dog  seemed  to  lead  him  in  a  particular  direction 
toward  the  woods,  and  he  followed.  When  near  the  woods,  the 
dog  stopped.  He  approached  the  spot — but,  oh  !  who  can  de- 
scribe his  anguish,  as  he  beheld,  lying  on  the  grass  before  him, 
the  body  of  his  younger  sister  ?  Kind  reader,  if  you  have  a  sis- 
ter, you  can  in  part  imagine  the  intensity  of  his  grief  as  he  saw 
lying  before  him  that  young  and  lovely  flower,  and  the  probable 
fate  of  his  father  and  other  sister  flashed  upon  his  mind.  As 
soon  as  his  feelings  would  allow  him  to  move,  the  body  was 
hastily  placed  in  a  proper  situation,  and  Charles  and  Edwin  re- 
solved to  discover  the  fate  of  father  and  sister,  or  perish  in  the 
attempt.  They  were  soon  on  the  track.  Of  their  many  trials 
and  dangers  on  their  route,  I  will  not  particularize.  On  the 
second  day,  they  came  in  sight  of  a  party  of  Indians,  and  among 
them  saw  a  female.  At  first,  Edwin  was  for  rushing  upon  them 
and  attempting  her  rescue.  But  by  the  cooler  advice  of  Charles, 
they  concluded  first  to  try  some  stratagem.  They  conjured  up 
every  expedient,  but  to  no  purpose.  Towards  night  they  ap- 
proached the  Indian  village,  and  then  their  hopes  were  almost 
lost.  Still,  they  resolved  to  persevere.  For  a  long  time  they 
stood  contriving  how  to  accomplish  their  object.     To  attempt  it 
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by  force  would  be  useless,  and  to  delay  was  torture.  They  wan- 
dered about  the  mountain,  overlooking  the  Indian  settlement, 
seeking  some  place  to  secrete  themselves  during  the  next  day,  if 
necessary.  While  among  the  rocks  and  cliffs,  they  saw  a  faint 
light  in  a  distant  cave.  They  approached,  carefully  observing 
every  thing  around.  They  looked  in,  and  beheld  seated  upon 
the  ground  a  woman,  old  and  covered  with  ragged  garments. 
A  few  sticks  were  burning  in  one  corner  of  the  cave.  Seeing 
nothing  to  fear,  they  entered.  She  looked  up,  rolled  her  eyes 
wildly,  at  the  same  time  giving  a  kind  of  maniac  laugh,  and  said, 
"  He's  gone — gone — poor — poor  boy  !  They  killed  him — gone 
■ — gone — gone  !"  They  tried  to  talk  with  her,  but  her  mind  was 
so  broken,  and  she  would  fly  so  often  from  one  subject  to  anoth- 
er, that  the  only  thing  they  could  learn  by  her  exclamations,  was 
the  loss  of  some  near  and  dear  friends.  They  afterwards  learned 
her  history,  and  found  that  her  husband  and  children  were  slain 
by  the  Indians,  which  entirely  deprived  her  of  her  senses.  She 
had  lived  for  years  in  this  cave,  admitted  freely  and  at  all  times 
among  the  Indians,  who  were  about  her.  Charles  and  Edwin 
thought  for  a  long  time,  and  at  last  determined,  if  possible,  to 
make  her  an  instrument  for  freeing  Eveline.  They  at  first 
thought  of  sending  the  old  woman  herself;  but  Charles  at  last 
concluded,  after  talking  and  learning  her  ways,  to  get  her  dress 
and  go  himself,  and  that  Edwin  should  start  for  the  nearest  set- 
tlement for  assistance,  if  his  project  failed.  Edwin  having  fixed 
upon  his  course  to  go  and  return,  immediately  started  off.  The 
next  night,  Charles  seeing  that  most  of  the  Indians  had  left  the 
village,  and  having  learned  his  story  from  the  old  woman,  and 
fitted  himself  with  her  ragged  clothes,  a  little  after  dark,  started. 
He  wandered  about  carelessly  among  the  Indian  huts,  and  was 
on  the  point  of  being  discovered  by  some  small  boys  who  gather- 
ed round  him  to  get  berries  as  they  usually  did  from  the  old  wo- 
man. He  took  no  notice  of  them  till  they  commenced  pulling 
and  tearing  his  dress,  when  recollecting  himself  and  turning 
round,  with  a  voice  as  natural  as  he  could  assume,  said,  "  To- 
morrow, to-morrow."  The  little  fellows  were  satisfied.  But  the 
most  difficult  task  was  to  come.  He  moved  along  slowly  till  he 
came  to  one  of  the  largest  wigwams,  and  entering  threw  a  hand- 
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ful  of  berries  to  a  squaw  and  some  others  near.  They  scarcely 
looked  up,  but  muttered  something,  as  he  supposed,  about  the 
old  woman.  He  saw  but  a  few  steps  from  him  Eveline,  and  he 
could  hardly  restrain  himself  from  rushing  forward  and  clasping 
her  in  his  arms.  Her  countenance  had  lost  that  fresh  and  lively 
glow  which  mantled  her  cheek  in  the  home  of  her  father.  The 
eye  wandered,  as  if  she  were  lost.  Her  hair  hung  in  disordered 
clusters  over  her  pale  forehead,  and  he  could  see  her  breast 
heave  with  involuntary  sighs,  as  she  rested  her  head  upon 
her  hand.  There  appeared  no  chance  to  speak  to  her.  But 
wandering  round  and  picking  up  small  bits  of  things  scattered  in 
the  wigwam,  he  at  last  approached  Eveline,  and  at  a  lucky  mo- 
ment, as  the  attention  of  the  others  was  engaged,  put  into  her 
hand  the  following  note  : — 

"  My  dear  sister  Eveline,  start  not  ;  the  old  woman  you  see 
before  you  is  your  brother  Charles.  For  your  own  and  brother's 
life,  be  calm,  and  there  is  hope.  At  midnight,  leave  this  place 
and  go  to  the  large  oak  tree  a  few  rods  from  here,  by  the  brook, 
and  hope  fur  the  best.  Be  careful — life  and  our  all  depend  upon 
calmness  and  secresy." 

He  saw  that  it  affected  her  deeply.  She  fell  to  the  ground, 
and  he  feared  they  were  lost ;  but  he  soon  saw  'twas  to  conceal 
her  feelings,  and  he  left  the  hut.  Time  flew  on  leaden  wings  to 
Eveline,  as  she  watched  and  watched  to  see  the  Indians  sleep. 
It  was  dark,  and  the  wind  blew  almost  a  hurricane.  At  length, 
thinking  the  Indians  slept  soundly,  she  moved  slowly  and  softly 
from  the  wigwam — went  to  the  tree,  and  there  brother  and  sister 
met  again.  There  was  no  time  for  delay.  They  started  off  and 
fear  added  wings  to  their  flight.  Their  only  hope  was  that  they 
should  gain  time  to  reach  the  settlements  before  their  escape 
was  known.  The  Indian  village  lay  in  a  hollow,  and  they  were 
obliged  to  climb  often  dangerous  precipices  to  reach  the  moun- 
tain's top.  They  had  scarcely  reached  the  summit,  when  the 
sun  arose,  and  they  could  see  the  Indians  running  hither  and 
thither,  as  if  for  some  important  purpose.  "  Ah  !  my  brother," 
said  Eveline,  "let  us  haste.  I  would  die  rather  than  fall  into 
their  hands  again."  They  urged  on  as  fast  as  their  limbs  would 
carry  them,  till  the  war-cry  of  the  savage  was  distinctly  heard. 

X 
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"  Courage,  Eveline,  have  courage,"  said  Charles.  But  there 
was  little  hope.  They  were  nearly  exhausted,  and  the  savages 
were  close  upon  them.  "  Brother,"  said  Eveline,  "  I  must  die  ; 
I  cannot  endure  this  fatigue  but  a  few  moments  longer."  He 
caught  her  hand,  and  they  struggled  on.  The  Indians  had 
gained  a  small  rise  of  ground,  and  saw  their  victims  below. 
They  rent  the  air  with  their  cry,  striking  the  ears  of  Charles  and 
Eveline  like  the  death-knell  of  their  last  hopes.  They  could  al- 
most feel  their  grasp,  and  were  on  the  point  of  giving  up  for  lost, 
when  turning  around  a  rise  of  land  thickly  covered  with  trees, 
Charles  cried,  "  Joy  !  joy  !  we  are  safe  !"  And  a  band  of  hardy 
soldiers,  led  by  Edwin  and  the  father  of  Eveline,  snatched  them 
from  the  hands  of  the  blood-thirsty  savages.  Then  there  was 
joy  indeed.  The  Indians  fired  a  few  random  shots,  and  retired. 
But  Eveline  was  safe,  and  that  was  their  joy.  They  returned 
to  the  settlements. 

Charles  removed  to  a  distant  part  of  the  country  with  his 
father,  and  was  settled  in  successful  professional  life.  But  sel- 
dom would  they  refer  to  the  above  history  of  their  early  days. 
There  was  something  painful  in  the  thought. 

In  a  pleasant,  flourishing  village  of  New  England  was  a  beau- 
tiful residence.  Rich  gardens,  arbors  and  terraces  surrounded 
the  house.  It  was  in  every  respect  a  lovely  and  beautiful  spot. 
Within  that  noble  mansion,  so  delightfully  situated,  were  two 
happy  beings.  And  there  for  years  did  they  live  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  every  sweet  life  can  afford.  Does  the  reader  ask  who 
this  happy  pair  were?     They  were  Edwin  and  Eveline. 

Hubert. 
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Here  rest  in  death  a  mariner's  remains- 
That  other  urn  a  farmer's  dust  contains  : 
Thus  Pluto's  dark  dominions  be 
Alike  beneath  the  land  and  sea. 


THOUGHTS  AT  THE  GRAVE  OF  CHARLES  F»  SCHNEIDER. 


TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  POEMS  OF  K0RNER. 


Thou  art  away,  lost  to  our  bond  of  love  ! 

Resistless  Death  came  sternly  in  thy  path, 
The  dark  hour  met  thee  in  its  gloomy  wrath  ; 
Life's  fleeting  dream  is  over — and  above 
Thy  spirit  blest  hath  flown.     IN  ought  keeps  thee  here, 
A  dweller  in  the  dust  of  earth's  low  sphere  ; 
On  thee  the  light  of  heavenly  truth  doth  shine  ; 
Ours  still  is  grief— but  endless  glory  thine. 

A  serious  spirit  ever  swayed  thy  will, 

To  other  minds  that  weakly  yielded  not ; 
For  every  virtuous  and  ennobling  thought, 

For  .Nature's  charms,  thy  heart  beat  warmly  still. 

Thou  for  thyself  a  world  of  hope  and  joy 

Hadst  built,  and  deemed  that  Time  could  ne'er  destroy 

High  was  the  course  of  thine  impassioned  soul, 

And  noble  all  thy  pathway  to  the  goal. 

A  generous  impulse  lived  within  thy  heart, 
That  eagerly  each  lofty  purpose  sought  5 
Closed  are  thine  eyes — thy  latest  battle  fought  5 
In  the  deep  flood  Death  seized  thee — now  thou  art 
Superior  to  the  might  of  earthly  wo  5 
Thou  hoverest  in  the  eternal  morning  glow  5 
JNow  the  deep  yearnings  of  thy  soul  are  o'er  5 
Thy  day  hath  risen — the  darkness  is  no  more. 

Therefore  we  check  our  grief  for  one  so  dear  3 
The  bond  of  love  this  trial  must  endure — 
Here  pledge  we  Friendship,  undecaying,  pure, 
Here,  where  thy  Manes  still  are  hovering  near  ; 
And  when  life  sinks  in  the  cold  chill  of  Death, 
When  we  too  must  resign  our  parting  breath, 
May  thy  blest  spirit  bid  us  welcome  there, 
The  splendors  of  that  holy  light  to  share. 


THE   GERMAN   BOATMAN'S    SONG. 


FROM    THE    SAME. 


See,  brothers,  how  the  lovely  day 

Breaks  through  the  gloom  of  night; 
And  though  a  threatening  veil  of  clouds 
The  rocky  bank  in  dimness  shrouds, 
We  do  not  dread  the  sight. 

And  though  the  waves  are  swelling  high, 

Even  like  a  watery  tower, 
And  foaming  dash  against  ^ur  skiff, 
That  flies  along-  the  rocky  reef 

With  arrowy  speed  and  power, 

Yet  still  are  we  of  joyful  heart, 

And  free  from  every  fear, 
For  high  o'er  heaven's  blue  vault,  supreme, 
Jehovah  sits,  and  rules  the  stream, 

And  guides  our  voyage  here. 

For  this  be  thanks  and  praise  to  thee, 

The  earth's  Almighty  Lord  5 
Thus  far  we  own  thy  guardian  care, 
Still  may  we  thy  protection  share, 

We  wait  thy  sovereign  word. 

The  Father  kindly  hears  our  prayer, 

Then  will  we  boldly  go  3 
JNot  so  deceitful  is  the  flood 
As  earthly  joy,  and  earthly  good, 

And  Life's  vain,  giddy  show. 

On  earth  we  have  no  lasting  tie, 

The  bonds  of  love  will  sever  ; 
But  though  the  waters  menace  strife, 
They  still  remain,  in  death  or  life, 

A  friendly  power  forever. 


MUSINGS   OF   THE  PAST 


FROM    THE    MANUSCRIPT    OF    A    DECEASED    FRIEND. 


•Such  was  the  man  1  knew- 


The  spiritualized  impression  of  the  world 
Of  outward  nature,  growing  with  the  soul, 
Th7  extracted  spirit  and  essence  of  the  scenes 
That  were  the  nursery  furniture  of  his  youth — 
That  made  his  infant  company — as  they  grew, 
Became  his  hrothers — and  at  last  himself} 
First  fraternized — thejj,  imitated — then  absorbed. 

.Nature  had  marked  him  for  her  favorite  ; — 

And  midst  her  noblest  grandeur  he  had  passed 

His  happy  tutelage  ;  beneath  her  care 

Had  learned,  and  thought,  and  grown. 

Mountains  had  been  about  him,  whose  high  tops 

Communed  in  calm  solemnity  with  heaven. 

Ten  thousand,  thousand,  voiceless  tongues  had  they, 

That  gave  unearthly  converse  to  his  soul ;  and  evermore 

Was  there  the  deep,  illimitable  sea, 

A  visible  eternity  ;  whose  unresting  waves, 

Depth  upon  depth,  rolled  everlastingly. 

And  there  were  storms,  and  heaven,  and  light  and  shade, 

And  dim  blue  distance,  and  the  starry  vault, 

And  sombre  night,  and  silent  rising  moon, 

And  breathing  stillness  and  sublimity. 

Thus  blessed  from  his  soft  childhood  he  had  grown  ; 

And  each  new  day  had  taught  his  wondering  ear, 

And  rolled  new  burdens  of  unutterable  things, 

Oppressively  delicious,  on  his  soul. 

Often  I  saw  the  man ;  and  at  the  sight, 
E'en  at  the  distant  sight,  my  spirit  bowed, 
Awed  with  instinctive  reverence,  as  for  one 
That  had  with  visible  Deity  communed, 
Or  by  unusual  license,  had  returned, 
A  re-embodied  spirit,  from  the  scenes 
Of  a  begun  eternity. 
At  first  I  reverenced ;  but  when  I  saw, 
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(And  once  I  saw;  as  'twere  an  unreal  dream) 
Where  he  had  spent  his  youth  and  grown  to  man, 
1  ceased,  for  very  envy,  to  revere, 
And  wept  5  yea,  even  for  very  envy  wept. 

1  saw  it  but  an  hour ;  but  in  that  hour 

There  was  compressed  an  age  of  common  life  ; 

So  fast  upon  my  unused  spirit  rushed 

That  weight  of  growing  glory,  and  those  scenes 

With  visions  mixed  insufferably  bright. 

And  when  they  disappeared  at  length,  I  woke  again 

And  wept  that  they  for  evermore  were  gone. 

1  had  had  boyish  dreams  of  things  like  these, 

And  now  I  wept  that  they  were  of  the  earth, 

And  1  had  lived  unfavored  and  unblest. 

Then  first,  alas,  I  felt,  and  felt  indeed, 

How  niggardly  had  been  to  me  the  gifts 

Of  partial  .Nature.     I  had  thought  it  much, 

Could  I  have  had  beside  me  from  my  youth, 

Only  a  single  mountain,  to  commune 

With  my  revering  spirit,  and  to  raise 

My  climbing  thoughts  up  to  the  blue,  still  heaven. 

I  longed  for  mountains  ;  yea  with  strong  desire 

My  heart  did  yearn,  as  for  a  sister's  love  : 

And  they,  as  this,  were  of  the  holy  things 

That  to  my  prayer  might  never  be  allowed. 

Around  the  spot  where  I  had  passed  my  days, 

.Nature  had  hung  no  drapery  like  this. 

In  my  horizon  dwelt  no  far-off"  sea, 

Nor  wood-embosomed  lake,  nor  mountain-height, 

JNor  cataract,  nor  precipice,  nor  cave, 

Nay,  not  a  rivulet,  even,  nor  a  brook, 

JNor  little  busy  rill  was  there  to  be  my  friend. 

Nature  indeed 
Lacked  not  her  common  beauties  j  there  was  much 
In  the  green  earth's  gay  garniture,  in  the  song 
Of  happy  birds,  in  Autumn's  golden  scenes, 
And  all  the  rich  perfumery  of  spring. 
But  still  I  could  not  well  enjoy  what  was, 
Because  I  pined  for  something  that  was  not. 

1  had  a  brother  younger  than  myself 
By  some  four  years  in  age  3  and  more 
In  gentle  love  and  tenderness  of  soul. 
With  tireless  patience  he  had  nurtured  up 
A  little  plat  of  common  garden-flowers  ; 
Until  to  his  pleased  eye  they  had  at  length 
Spread  out  their  full  maturity  of  bloom. 
They  seemed  his  very  life,  and  day  by  clay 
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He  would  be  with  them,  watching  how  they  grew, 

Counting  each  several  newly-opened  flower, 

And  embryo-bud  just  peeping  into  life. 

And  when  the  purpose  of  his  care  was  wrought, 

And  the  last  stalk  had  showed  its  fragrant  crown, 

How  did  triumphant  satisfaction  smile 

In  his  young  features — such  as  parents  feel 

At  the  first  honors  of  a  cherished  son. 

Oft  have  1  seen  him  leave  his  mates  at  play, 

And  go  and  linger  there  3  yea,  hour  by  hour 

He  would  recline  upon  the  shaded  grass, 

And  gaze  at  them  with  an  intensity 

That  seemed  unnatural  for  one  so  young. 

He  loved  their  company,  as  friend  loves  friend  5 

And  they  were  bound  to  him,  almost  with  ties 

Of  mutual,  human  sympathy.     To  his  ear 

They  had  a  language,  and  they  seemed  to  speak 

In  spirit  tones  that  chained  his  very  being 

The  powerless  object  of  an  ecstasy, 

That  thrilled  resistless  pleasure  through  his  soul. 

He  could  enjoy  what  was,  and  I  have  wept, 

Yea  till  1  was  ashamed,  as  I  have  stood 

And  witnessed,  unobserved,  how  he  communed 

With  his  beloved  family  of  flowers  ; 

And  saw  how  he  could  feel,  and  find  a  joy, 

Where  I  was  dead  and  soulless  as  a  stone. 

And  yet  perhaps  I  was  not  all  so  dead  : 
There  was  a  momentary  joy  within  me  waked 
By  .Nature's  morning  music,  and  the  sight 
And  inspiration  of  the  varied  scenes 
Of  her  familiar  beauty  3  and  I  might 
Have  made  that  joy  prolonged  and  exquisite, 
But  that  1  pined  for  more  than  all  I  saw, 
And  seeking  for  it,  saw  all  else  in  vain. 
For  these  were  evanescent,  of  the  earth, 
Her  superficial  ornaments,  as  'twere. 
These  had  a  power,  'tis  true, 
To  soothe,  and  calm,  and  trauquilize  the  soul 
Like  zephyrs  breathed  from  Eden  3  but  I  loved, 
Or  thought  I  should  have  loved,  more  of  the  grand, 
The  deep,  the  awful,  such  as  dwells  alone 
In  .Nature's  bolder  prominences  ; 
Mountains  joined  earth  to  heaven  and  heaven  to  earth, 
Finite  with  infinite  3  and  the  moving  sea 
Was  a  mysterious  junction  of  the  shores 
Of  time,  with  distant,  dark  futurity. 
And  the  deep  cataract — what  a  world  was  there  : 
Where  the  hushed  ear  received  the  awful  voice 
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Of  congregated  j)ower 3  and  baffled  thought 

Sunk  ;neath  the  dread  confusion,  until  earth, 

And  man,  and  sense,  and  consciousness  were  subdued, 

And  chastened  into  spirit  3  and  the  soul, 

Rose  up  the  rainbow-arch  and  veiling  clouds, 

And  melted  with  their  substance  into  heaven. 

Such  were  the  imagined  scenes  that  to  my  view 

Came  up  in  shadowy  vision,  when  the  sight 

Of  aught  that  pleased,  waked  the  impatient  chord 

That  slept  within  me  3  while  my  saddening  eye 

Grew  vacant  and  abstracted,  till,  at  last 

It  saw  but  these,  the  distant  and  unseen;  E.  A.  S. 

[concluded  in  the  next.] 
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The  works  of  Rollin  have  been  very  popular  and  extensively 
useful.  They  were  written  more  than  a  century  ago,  and  adapt- 
ed to  the  taste  of  the  readers  of  that  age.  Genuine  historical 
criticism  had  then  made  but  small  advances.  As  a  branch  of 
philosophy  it  was  then  in  its  infancy.  For  a  long  time  after  the 
revival  of  literature  in  Europe,  so  extravagant  was  the  admira- 
tion, I  might  say  perhaps  veneration,  of  scholars  for  the  learning 
of  antiquity,  that  no  one  thought  of  questioning  the  credibility 
of  an  ancient  historian  any  more  than  the  authority  of  the 
church.  Ancient  authors  controlled  the  understandings  quite  as 
fully  as  the  church  did  the  consciences  of  men.  Had  any  reck- 
less critic  presumed  to  question  the  infallibility  of  either,  the  at- 
tempt would  have  been  regarded  as  an  atrocious  presumption. 
The  object  of  critics  then  was  to  combine  what  was  written  into 
one  whole,  notwithstanding  discrepancies  and  contradictions; 
and  to  yield  an  unhesitating  faith  to  all  its  integral  parts,  though 
they  virtually  neutralized  each  other.  When  authorities  were 
opposed  to  each  other,  the  least  reputable  must  silently  yield  to 
the  reigning  divinity  of  the  day,  or  consent  to  receive  in  obscu- 
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rity  the  adoration  of  more  humble  worshippers.  Every  student 
threw  his  net  into  the  disturbed  ocean  of  ancient  lore,  and  seiz- 
ing upon  whatever  it  enclosed,  gorged  his  craving  appetite  pro- 
miscuously upon  its  contents.  He  did  not  stay  "  to  put  the  good 
into  vessels  and  cast  the  bad  away,"  but  devoured  all  with  an 
indiscriminate  haste  and  insatiable  avidity.  Hence,  in  the  cir- 
cle of  ancient  history,  every  thing  was  believed  and  nothing  cer- 
tainly known.  Fable  was  not  distinguished  from  fact ;  nor  truth 
from  falsehood.  The  human  mind  had  just  been  unchained. 
In  the  joyousness  of  its  new  freedom,  it  ranged  through  the 
whole  realm  of  thought  without  staying  to  calculate  its  latitude. 
After  indulging  its  curiosity  to  satiety  in  roaming  over  the  whole 
field  of  ancient  literature,  it  began  more  soberly  to  enjoy  the 
beauties  of  individual  authors,  and  occasionally  to  detect  their 
deformities;  but  few  had  the  audacity,  however,  to  point  them 
out.  When  Rolliri  was  Rector  of  the  University  of  Paris,  philo- 
sophical criticism  was  in  its  infancy.  Its  principles  were  scarce- 
ly developed.  But  few  independent  thinkers  then  existed.  Here 
and  there  one  had  the  boldness  to  question  the  credibility  of  por- 
tions of  the  old  historians,  but  they  were  looked  upon  as  innova- 
tors or  visionaries.  It  is  true  there  were  giant  scholars  in  those 
days,  but  they  did  not  cultivate  this  department  of  study.  They 
could  point  out  the  beauties  of  an  author  and  illustrate  the  text 
with  as  much  skill  as  the  best  modern  German  critics.  But 
they  had  not  yet  so  far  overcome  their  reverence  for  every  thing 
old  as  to  question  the  utility  or  truth  of  any  thing  that  was  writ- 
ten. The  history  of  Rollin  partakes  of  the  scholastic  errors  of 
his  age.  It  is  too  prolix.  He  has  endeavored  to  collect  every 
thing  that  would  illustrate  his  subject.  His  works  are  deficient 
in  that  nice  discrimination  and  critical  sagacity  which  constitute 
the  chief  value  of  our  best  modern  historians.  His  mind  was 
cast  in  an  ancient  mould.  He  lived  too  much  with  the  past  to 
write  for  posterity.  He  was,  however,  an  eminent  scholar. 
None  of  his  works  can  be  studied  without  profit.  His  style  was 
classical,  and  this  epithet  conveys  the  highest  praise.  His  style 
was  also  characterized  by  great  purity  and  elegance.  He  is 
truly  a  pleasing  writer,  hence  he  is  much  sought  after  by  chil- 
dren.    His  works  may  be  read  with  profit  by  the  mature  scholar 
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who  is  able  to  distinguish  between  "  the  precious  and  the  vile." 
The  day  of  his  popularity  is  now  past,  and  his  place  is  occupied 
by  other  more  discriminating  and  philosophical  historians.  A 
writer  in  the  Quarterly  Review  says  of  him,  "  Rollin  is  a  writer 
of  merit ;  he  possesses  the  art  of  agreeable  narration,  and  his 
work  is  therefore  well  calculated  for  the  perusal  of  youth  ;  but 
he  is,  in  general,  a  mere  chronicler  of  events ;  and,  content  to 
move  with  the  current  of  undisputed  facts,  rarely  disturbs  the 
calm  surface  of  his  narrative  by  plunging  beneath  and  fathoming 
the  depths  of  those  thoughts  and  opinions  which  influenced  the 
actions  he  describes."  Index. 
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The  Farmer's  Meditations  or  Shepherd's  Songs,  by  Thomas 
Randall,  a  resident  of  Eaton,  N.  H.  Limerick,  Me.,  Wm. 
Burr,  Printer.    1833.  16mo.  256p. 

The  flower  that  springs  up  alone  in  the  desert,  humble  though 
it  be,  refreshes  the  weary  eye  of  the  traveller ;  and  in  its  soli- 
tude, pleases  him  more  than  the  most  gorgeous  plant  of  the  gar- 
den. But  when  the  lone  flower  of  the  desert  is  itself  more  beau- 
tiful and  splendid  than  the  richest  garden  can  display,  and  has 
a  winning  fragrance,  that  it  seems  a  sin  to  "  waste  upon  the 
desert  air,"  the  traveller  pauses  with  wonder  and  admiration,  and 
is  almost  ready  to  worship  the  fair  blossom,  as  it  were  the  shrine 
of  some  spirit  of  beauty  and  song.  It  was  with  similar  emotions 
that  we  grasped  the  little  volume  of  New  Hampshire  poetry 
named  above,  and  eagerly  devoured  its  contents.  It  was  truly 
"  a  feast  of  reason  and  a  flow  of  soul."  As  we  perused  and  re- 
perused  its  numerous  beautiful  and  sublime  passages,  and  reflect- 
ed that  they  were  all  the  production  of  native  genius,  and  had 
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already  been  some  eight  years  before  the  world,  the  question 
came  with  fearful  power  to  our  bosoms,  Why  has  a  work  of 
such  originality  and  value  been  allowed  to  lie  so  long  unnoticed? 
No  reviewer  has  lavished  upon  it  his  fulsome  praises,  or  his  fa- 
voring censures ;  and  the  name  of  the  Etonian  bard  still  sleeps 
among  his  native  hills.  There  are  but  two  ways  of  accounting 
for  this  strange  and  unpardonable  neglect.  Either  our  semi- 
American  critics,  in  their  servile  worship  of  foreign  literature, 
have  learned  to  despise  the  productions  of  native  authors;  or  the 
muse  that  sings  among  the  Etonian  hills  is  so  far  in  advance  of 
his  age,  that  he  must  wait  for  his  immortality,  like  all  the  great- 
er lights  of  the  past,  until  succeeding  ages.  There  is  something 
so  new,  so  characteristic  of  self-sustaining  genius,  in  this  little 
work,  that  we  feel  strongly  inclined  to  adopt  the  latter  opinion. 
Future  generations  will  certainly  appreciate,  far  better  than  his 
contemporaries,  the  inimitable  strains  of  the  "  resident  of  Ea- 
ton." But  for  our  part,  we  are  unwilling  to  await  the  slow  pro- 
gress of  society.  We  want  our  own  age  to  reap  the  fruit  that 
the  gods  have  sown  for  us  ;  and  bestow  the  laurel  upon  its  bene- 
factors while  living,  rather  than  do  homage  at  their  graves. 
And  therefore  we  venture,  even  at  the  risk  of  our  own  unsoiled 
reputation,  to  bring  forward  to  the  notice  of  our  readers  the 
largest  collection  of  original  poetry  that  has  ever  been  issued  in 
the  Granite  State.  We  regret  exceedingly  that  the  author  was 
obliged  to  leave  his  native  State,  and  proceed  to  a  town  of  so  un- 
poetical  a  name  as  Limerick,  under  a  neighboring  government, 
to  publish  his  work.  We  cannot  afford  to  lose  a  particle  of  the 
honor  which  will  eventually  gather  about  the  immortal  strains  of 
the  bard  of  Eton ;  and  we  hope  that,  when  the  public  call  for  a 
new  edition  of  the  work,  it  will  be  put  to  press  in  New  Hamp- 
shire. We  beseech  the  author  to  consider  this  point.  In  his 
modesty,  he  may  deem  it  a  small  matter;  but  we  assure  him  that 
to  every  friend  of  literature  in  the  State,  it  is  a  matter  of  deep 
and  painful  interest. 

We  have  not  the  arrogance  to  attempt  a  review  of  the  "  Farm- 
er's Meditations."  It  is  enough  for  us  to  point  out  some  of  their 
beauties,  in  the  hope  that  literary  men  will  be  induced  to  pro- 
cure   and    study    the    entire   work.     There  is  the  most  perfect 
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unity,  and  yet  the  greatest  variety  in  these  poems.  You  might 
almost  say,  one  thought  pervades  the  book,  and  yet  every  ode 
has  a  different  subject ;  and  sometimes  in  the  same  stanza  the 
author  brings  before  us  objects  as  diverse  and  uncongenial  as 
ever  the  wildest  of  inspired  transcendentalists  conceived.  For 
instance,  one  poem  of  considerable  length  and  power  is  entitled, 
11  Description  of  the  Horse>  with  an  Account  of  Alexander  and 
Bonaparte."  We  may  as  well  remark  here,  that  the  bard  of 
Eton  is  evidently  transcendental  in  his  philosophical  notions. 
This  will  appear  in  every  line  that  follows.  But  then,  his  tran- 
scendentalism is  not  an  importation  from  Germany.  It  is  pecu- 
liar to  himself — not  learnt  at  the  feet  of  Kant,  but  wrought  out 
in  solitude  among  the  waving  forests  of  Eton.  Nature  is  his 
teacher ;  and  he  copies  her  in  every  outline.  Not  the  blind  bard 
of  Scio  is  more  minute  and  graphic  in  his  descriptions  of  scenery 
and  the  employments  of  rural  life. 

The  first  poem  is  entitled  "  Introductory  Remarks,"  in  which 
he  briefly  states  the  objects  and  probable  results  of  the  work. 
In  reference  to  the  design  for  which  he  wrote,  he  honorably  and 
ingenuously  confesses, 

"  It  is  designed  for  to  amuse. 
And  not  designed  for  to  abuse  j 
But  to  awake  the  human  kind, 
And  give  a  lustre  to  the  mind  1" 

Commencing  with  so  worthy,  yea,  so  magnanimous  an  idea,  we 
cannot  wonder  at  the  success  and  pleasure  which  attended  his 
efforts.  In  his  descriptions  of  nature,  the  bard  of  Eton  is  most 
glowing  and  vivid.  Hear  how  he  breaks  forth,  on  one  occasion, 
after  enumerating  all  the  varied  sights  and  sounds  around  him : 

u  The  beauties  of  nature,  1  positive  declare, 
They  fill  us  all  with  wonder,  for  every  thing  is  rare  ! 
The  lovely  pear  and  apple,  the  peach  and  cherry  too, 
Whose  taste  is  most  delicious  and  pleasant  for  to  view. 

A  consort  of  music  now  thrills  on  my  ear, 
If  it  is  in  heaven,  I'm  sure  it  is  near- 
Some  celestial  spirit  now  standing  at  the  stile, — 
He  aids  me  in  singing,  and  causes  me  to  smile  !" 
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Again,  when  about  to  leave  his  native  town,  bitter  desponding 
thoughts  come  over  his  heart,  and  with  a  touching  pathos,  he 
sings  : — 

"  I've  often  leaped  those  purling  rills, 
That  pass  between  the  Etonian  hills  5 
But  1  shall  never  see  no  more, 
Those  purling  streams  that  used  to  roar." 

We  discover  in  almost  every  line  of  our  author  a  strong  incli- 
nation to  philosophy  ;  when  he  can  do  no  better  he  brings  it  in 
by  way  of  parenthesis  ;  thus  while  on  the  surface  we  have  a  glit- 
tering stream  of  poesy,  beneath  the  deep  waters  of  philosophy 
flow — so  that  we  hardly  know  whether  to  call  our  bard  a  philo- 
sophic poet  or  a  poetical  philosopher.  Note  the  instance  in  the 
second  line  of  a  stanza  taken  from  a  description  of  the  ox  : 

"  His  tallow  serves  to  make  us  light, 
(A  fine  assistant  to  the  sight.) 
His  meat  is  rare,  it's  what  we  choose, 
His  hide  is  always  good  for  shoes." 

The  reader  cannot  fail  to  admire  also  the  noble  testimony 
against  Grahamism,  and  in  favor  of  the  simplicity  of  ox-hide  shoes, 
so  delicately  expressed  in  the  closing  lines. 

We  copy  indiscriminately  from  his  rural  poems  some  passages, 

which  are  delightful  for  their  simplicity  and  fidelity  to  nature. 

The  winter  has  come,  and, 

u  The  herds  are  shivering  round  the  fold, 
And  by  their  looks  pronounce  it  cold  ; 
And  humming  for  their  generous  meat, 
They  leap  and  kick  to  warm  their  feet. 

The  sleigh-men  pleased  to  see  their  inns, 
They  laugh  and  smile  to  warm  their  shina, 
A  cheerful  glass  lights  up  their  tongues, 
And  tunes  the  organs  of  their  lungs. 

Winter  is  cold  and  severe ; 
We  tremble  at  Boreas's  breath ; 
He  seizes  the  poor,  teaming  steer, 
While  the  fowls  are  a  freezing  to  death  !" 

"  Grace  I've  seen  on  Saco  river, 

It  was  near  a  little  pond  3 
May  it  there  remain  forever, 

Preserved  by  a  precious  bond," 
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"When  Adam  appeared  on  the  verge  of  the  green, 
Where  fruits  lay  in  plenty  his  wants  to  convene  ; 
While  Eve,  a  fair  creature,  confessed  as  his  bride, 
(Her  lips  of  a  cherry)  was  placed  by  his  side." 

It  is  needless  to  point  out  the  beauties  of  these  extracts  to  the 
observant  reader ;  and  we  shall  give  the  passages  that  have  at- 
tracted our  admiration,  without  note  or  comment.  Nothing  could 
be  imagined  more  unique,  graphic  and  forcible  than  the  descrip- 
tions in  the  stanzas  that  follow. 

"  The  vast  immensity  is  strew'd 
With  unknown  worlds  that  can't  be  viewed, 
In  some  mysterious  ways  they  join, 
They've  stood  the  rack  and  age  of  time." 

"  The  States  of  .North  America 

Were  once  a  savage  land  j 
They  often  gathered  round  the  sea 

And  caper'd  on  the  sand." 

u  Their  food  was  scant,  and  very  poor, 

They  had  no  bacon'd  hams ; 
They  fed  on  ground-nuts  round  the  door, 

Or  dined  upon  the  clams, 

One  hundred  one  made  up  this  band 

Of  saints  or  puritans, 
Three  thousand  miles  from  their  own  land 

Amidst  the  savage  grins  !" 

"  The  great  .Napoleon,  that  exile, 
Who  scoured  all  Europe  like  a  file — 
The  horse,  called  Noble  gave  him  ease 
*  Over  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees  !" 

"All  .Nations  they  are  globular, 
If  ruled  by  nobles  or  the  czar; 
But  when  they  roll  and  turn  about, 
They  are  affected  with  the  gout." 

We  might  go  on  to  cull  beauties  still  more  surpassing  ;  but  it 
is  like  gathering  blossoms  in  a  wilderness  of  sweets — a  labor 
without  end.  The  spirit  of  our  bard  is  usually  as  gladsome  as 
the  sunlight ;  but  there  is  an  occasional  touch  of  sadness,  as  plain- 
tive as  the  softest  whisper  of  the  ^Eolian  harp.  His  friends  have 
proved  false,  and  he  thus  pours  out  his  overwhelming  emotions  : 
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"  My  friends  have  fled  from  my  embrace,. 

My  kindred  proved  unkind ; 
I'm  strew'd  among  a  savage  race. 

And  scattered  in  the  wind." 

Our  bard  has  an  inward  consciousness  of  genius,  and  a  hope 
of  literary  immortality,  that  are  ever  the  attendants  upon  true 
greatness.  With  the  most  delightful  complacency  he  invites  the 
universe  to  listen  to  his  inspiring  words  : 

"  Come  sun  and  moon;  and  men  of  every  clime, 
Bow  down  your  ears,  and  listen  to  my  rhyme  1" 

"  .Noble  men  of  different  stations 

Lent  their  names  my  book  to  rear, 
Which  may  flow  to  unborn  nations, 

Through  the  trackless  ages  steer  i" 

But  we  must  tear  ourselves  away  from  the  feast.  Too  free  use 
of  these  dainties  may  cloy  us.  We  conclude  our  imperfect  no- 
tice with  a  part  of  the  author's  dedication,  which  he  had  the 
independence  to  place  at  the  end  of  his  book,  contrary  to  the  vul- 
gar and  absurd  practice  of  ordinary  book-makers  : 

"  .Now  to  my  Heavenly  Father, 

Here  I  dedicate  my  book  5 
Keep  it  safe  through  squally  weather, 

Free  from  every  sour  look. 

In  my  book  are  various  beauties, 

Fainted  fairly  to  the  eye, 
And  a  score  of  real  duties, 

On  which  the  public  may  rely. 

Justice,  like  the  purest  mineral, 

Often  lies  concealed  deep ; 
.Not  confined  to  priest  or  general, 

But  where  shepherds  feed  their  sheep  !77 
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This  way  or  that,  ye  Powers  above  me  ! 

1  of  my  grief  were  rid — 
Did  Enna  either  really  love  me, 

Or  cease  to  think  she  did.  Coleridge. 


I   LONG   TO   BE   FREE 


Burst,  ye  adamantine  fetters  ! 

Binding  down  my  soul  to  earth, 
Chaining  hope  and  hope's  abettors, 

Crushing  fond  delights  in  birth. 
Time,  unfold  thy  fleetest  pinions  ! 

Onward,  with  the  lightning's  speed 
Bear  me  to  those  bright  dominions 

Where  my  spirit  shall  be  freed. 

As  a  bird  that  erst  has  risen 

Free  as  air  on  native  plume, 
Now  encaged  within  its  prison, 

Pines  its  freedom  to  resume  j 
Thus  my  struggling  soul,  impatient, 

Longs  to  break  this  slavish  chain, — 
Longs  to  soar  where  flow  incessant 

Purer  joys  in  Fancy's  reign. 

Let  me,  nature's  fond  explorer, 

Wander  through  the  azure  blue  j — 
Seek  the  dome  of  fair  Aurora, 

And  the  solar  brilliance  view  5 — 
Or  the  eagle's  flight  essaying, 

Let  me  cleave  the  denser  air, 
Where  the  dingy  clouds  are  playing— 

Lo  !  my  soul  is  lingering  there. 

Let  me  visit  twilight's  chambers, 

Pendent  o'er  the  Western  sky, 
Where  the  sunbeams'  dying  embers 

Upward  heave  a  crimson  dye  ; 
Or,  perchance,  its  hues  resplendent, 

If  the  watery  bow  unfold, 
I'll  pursue  the  storm,  attendant, 

And  in  fancy  grasp  its  gold. 

Are  the  clouds  by  lightning  riven  1 
Does  the  thunder  roll  around  ? 

Are  the  maddened  tempests  driven 
Furious  along  the  ground  ? 
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These  are  scenes  to  me  delightful, 

Grand,  majestic,  and  sublime — 
Nought  can  to  the  soul  be  frightful, 

Struggling  for  a  freer  clime. 

But  tho'  restless — soaring  ever. 

Still  I'm  bound  by  earthly  ties  ; 
Is  there  nought  these  cords  can  sever — 

Upward  bid  my  spirit  rise  1 
Fancy,  aid  me,  I  implore  thee — 

Burst  this  prison's  iron  door — 
Let  thy  genial  beams  restore  the 

Verdure  of  my  soul  once  more  !  Zero. 
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Sir  Walter  Raleigh  possessed  original,  brilliant  and  versa- 
tile powers,  enlarged  and  patriotic  sentiments,  extraordinary  en- 
terprise and  courage.  His  measures  of  public  policy  were  states- 
manlike and  distinguished  by  unerring  sagacity.  His  genius 
was  more  creative  than  conservative,  the  mould  than  the  reflec- 
tion of  his  age. 

He  was  an  enthusiastic  patron  and  lover  of  letters.  His  learn- 
ing was  various  and  profound.  His  style  of  thought  and  compo- 
sition combined,  in  singular  excellence,  the  terseness  and  vigor 
of  the  Saxon,  with  the  freshness  and  elegance  of  the  Latin  and 
Grecian  models  ;  it  was  softened  by  a  vein  of  native  wit,  of 
strong,  generous,  exalted  and  impassioned  feeling,  and  enrich- 
ed with  choicest  illustration  from  the  grandeur  of  the  New 
world  and  the  accumulated  lore  of  the  Old.  He  courted  the 
companionship  of  polite  learning  in  all  the  vicissitudes  of  his 
adventurous  career.  "  It  was  the  strength  of  his  youth," — to  use 
the  words  of  Cicero — "  and  the  joy  of  his  age,  the  adornment 
of  prosperity,  the  support  and  consolation  of  adversity  ;  delight 
at  home,  amusement  abroad  ;  in  the  cabin  and  in  the  '  tented 
field,'  in  the  vigils  of  night,  the  shades  of  rural  retirement 
and  wanderings  in  foreign  lands,  an  unfailing  friend."  In  the 
evening  of  his  tempestuous  life,  wasted  by  imprisonment,  sick- 
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ness  and  sorrow,  havrassed  by  persecution  and  the  ingratitude  of 
his  country,  and  under  the  disadvantage  of  scanty  materials,  he 
composed  his  "  History  of  the  World,"  a  rare  monument  of  in- 
dustry and  genius,  and  which  "  in  the  vastness  of  its  subject,  its 
learning  and  research,  the  wisdom  of  its  political  reflections  and 
the  beauties  of  its  style,  is  unsurpassed  in  that  or  any  country." 
A  sweet  tone  of  philosophic  melancholy,  of  christian  resignation, 
pervades  the  whole,  and,  for  the  time,  we  are  companions  of  a 
superior  mind,  chastened  by  its  sorrows,  improved  by  its  contem- 
plations and  made  better  by  the  teachings  of  its  heavenly  wisdom. 

He  was  an  untiring  adventurer.  He  laid  the  first  settlement 
of  Virginia,  which  State  is  so  titled  in  honor  of  his  patroness, 
the  Virgin  Queen.  He  planted  colonies  on  the  luxuriant  savan- 
nas of  South  America.  His  dealings  with  the  natives  were  con- 
ciliatory and  humane,  and  rewarded  by  their  grateful  and  un- 
changing affection.  He  was  a  warrior  by  sea  and  land,  but 
always  the  uncompromising  enemy  of  aggression.  He  was  a 
learned  civilian  and  a  polished  courtier,  but  incapable  of  the  arti- 
fices and  intrigue  by  which  his  contemporaries  wormed  themselves 
into  royal  favor.  An  act  of  "  high-flown  gallantry,"  singularly 
characteristic  of  the  taste  of  the  age,  was  the  means  of  his  in- 
troduction at  court.  Elizabeth,  in  her  progress  from  the  royal 
barge  on  the  Thames  to  her  palace,  through  files  of  nobles  and 
officers,  on  reaching  a  miry  spot,  hesitated  to  proceed.  Raleigh, 
stepping  forward,  with  an  air  of  chivalric  devotion  cast  off  his 
richly  embroidered  cloak  and  spread  it  upon  the  ground.  Her 
Majesty,  pausing,  scanned  the  noble  figure  and  gallant  bearing  of 
the  youthful  soldier,  and  passed  over.  From  that  time  forth  he 
was  a  frequent  and  welcome  attendant  upon  the  "faery  Queen." 

Such  was  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  Others  were  greater  in  insu- 
lated departments  of  human  excellence,  but  his  discursive  and 
grasping  mind  made  an  inroad  and  achieved  a  triumph  in  them 
all.  His  credulity  was  but  a  weed  thrown  up  by  the  romantic 
ardour  of  his  imagination — the  excess  of  a  sterling  excellence. 
His  genius  is  a  star  of  imperishable  radiance  in  the  bright  and 
shining  cynosure  of  the  Elizabethan  era,  and  the  story  of  his  life 
is   indissolubly  linked  with  the  annals  of  his  country. 
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A  manly  and  rational  spirit  of  liberty,  a  proud  sense  of  personal 
and  popular  independence  is,  in  common,  the  birth-right  of  Eu- 
ropean and  American — a  priceless  legacy  from  the  barbaric 
hordes  of  the  Hercinian  forest  and  the  Rhine.  Under  the  guid- 
ing and  the  conservative  influence  of  Christianity  it  is  the  divine- 
ly-appointed and  distinguishing  element  of  modern  civilization. 
It  is  remoulding  the  privileged  governments  of  the  Old  World.  It 
has  achieved  a  mighty  triumph  in  the  New.  It  always  triumphs. 
It  always  must  triumph.  It  may,  for  a  time,  be  restrained,  but 
never  destroyed.  Its  orb  may,  for  a  moment  be  obscured,  but 
never  quenched.  The  fetters  of  tyranny  may  shackle  it,  but  it 
will  finally  rise  in  its  might  and  burst  them  asunder.  Scaffolds 
may  be  stained  with  the  blood  and  dungeons  echo  the  groans  of 
its  martyrs,  but  the  voice  of  their  blood  and  their  groans  will  cry 
aloud  to  be  avenged.  Their  ashes  may  be  scattered  to  the  winds 
of  heaven,  but  the  very  breezes  which  scatter  them  will  bear  upon 
their  bosoms  the  spirit  by  which  the  living  are  animated,  and  on 
every  spot  where  they  rest  will  rise  up  an  avenger  of  blood  and 
a  champion  of  liberty.  "  The  spark  of  civil  and  religious  liberty, 
once  enkindled,  will  burn.  Human  agency  is  insufficient  to  ex- 
tinguish it.  Oceans  may  overwhelm  it ;  mountains  may  press 
it  down  ;  but  like  the  Earth's  central  fire,  its  own  violent  and  un- 
conquerable force  will  heave  both  ocean  and  land,  and  sometime 
or  other,  and  in  some  place  or  other,  the  volcano  will  burst  forth 
and  blaze  to  heaven.'5 

In  illustration  :  the  Cortes — the  popular  assembly  of  Spain — 
retained  the  spirit,  if  not  the  form  and  privileges,  of  their  early 
institutions,  even  under  the  systematic  and  absolute  despotism  of 
Charles  the  fifth  and  his  successors.  The  merciless  tyranny  of 
the  Inquisition,  which,  relentless  in  its  grasp,  universal  in  its  ex- 
tent, and  incessant  in  its  operations,  enchained  every  thought, 
pursued  every  occupation  of  life,  and  invaded  every  comfort  of 
existence,  availed  not  to  crush  it.  The  Cortes  manfully  resisted 
the  insidious  smiles  and  open  aggression  of  Napoleon  ;  they  gal- 
lantly maintained  a  constitution  in  which  were  recognised  the 
purest  principles  of  democracy  ;  they  nobly  and  successfully 
resisted  every  new  encroachment  upon  their  rights,  every  inter- 
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ference  of  foreign  nations,  till,  at  last,  overcome  by  those  in  whom 
they  had  confided. 

They  have  now  recovered  their  energies,  and  arisen  "like 
strong  men  after  sleep,  shaking  their  invincible  locks."  They 
have  resolved  to  resist  unto  death  the  unhallowed  pretensions 
of  their  oppressors  and  to  acknowledge  no  supremacy  but  their 
own.  It  will  cost  them  a  struggle,  but  the  acquisition  will  be 
worth  the  sacrifice. 

Spain  !  Thy  wasted  regas  will  resume  their  pristine  loveliness. 
Thy  sunny  hill-tops,  blooming  with  the  myrtle  and  the  vine,  will 
again  smile  upon  the  bright  waters  of  the  Mediterranean.  Thy 
wings  of  commercial  enterprise  will  once  more  be  spread.  But 
it  will  be  the  crowning  triumph,  when  thy  sons,  as  they  recover 
that  expansive  and  elastic  intellect,  which  once  kindled  at  the 
the  touch  of  passion,  shall  pledge  themselves  to  the  service  of  the 
spirit  which  has  redeemed  them,  with  all  the  earnestness  of  new- 
found intelligence  and  all  the  sincerity  of  freshly-created  hearts. 

Adelphos. 


WHAT   IS   BEAUTY? 


What  is  beauty  ?     I  am  told 
Beauty  glows  in  morning's  light, 

When  the  hilJs  are  tipt  with  gold, 
When  the  dew  drops  sparkle  bright. 

What  is  beauty  ?     Ah  !  what  is  it  1 
;Tis  the  full-blown  rose  they  say, 

Blushing  as  the  breezes  kiss  it, 
Laughing  at  the  break  of  day. 

What  is  beauty  ?     Some  maintain 
Beauty  is  a  fancied  thing, — 

Offspring  of  a  biased  brain, 
Object  of  our  conjuring. 

What  is  beauty  ?     Can  ye  tell  1 
Let  the  eye  of  maiden  speak, 

And  the  blushes,  too,  that  dwell 
On  the  modest  female  cheek ! 
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Grief-dispersing,  bliss-enhancing, 

Are  the  charms  that  there  combine — 
Heart-reviving,  soul-entrancing, 

More  than  earthly, — yea,  divine. 

Fair  one,  with  the  laughing  brow, 

Lips  that  whisper  sympathy  ! 
Beauty's  beau-ideal  thou — 

Thou  the  beauty  aye  for  me  !  R. 
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TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  WILHELM  ADOLPH  BECKER. 


THE    LATE    RETURN. 

The  third  watch  of  the  night  was  drawing  to  a  close,  and  the 
most  profound  silence  rested  upon  the  mighty  city,  except  when 
occasionally  interrupted  by  the  step  of  the  Triumviri,  (1)  who 
held  the  station  of  fire-wards,  or  of  some  one  returning  late  from 
the  noisy  carousal,  (2)  or  early,  perhaps,  from  the  couch  of  illicit 
love. 

The  last  gleam  of  the  setting  moon  shone  dimly  upon  the  tem- 
ples of  the  capitol  and  their  courts,  and  threw  a  scanty  light  be- 
tween the  temples  and  the  palaces  of  Alta  Semita,  from  whose 
roofs,  adorned  with  flourishing  trees  and  flowers,  sweet-scented 
exhalations  filled  the  warm  air  below;  and,  to  the  dwelling  of  joy 
and  treacherous  pleasure,  gave  no  suspicion  of  the  dismal  prox- 
imity of  the  campus  sceleratus. 

Amid  the  general  silence,  creaked  the  door-hinge  of  a  most 
magnificent  house,  which,  by  its  vestibulum(3)adorned  with  the 
productions  of  the  most  celebrated  sculptors,  by  its  walls  covered 
with  the  most  costly  foreign  marble  and  by  its  folding  doors  and 
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posts  richly  decorated  with  precious  metals,  at  once  announced 
a  rich  possessor. 

Rattling  the  chain  which,  by  night,  secured  to  the  owner  the 
protection  of  his  house,  the  ostarius  (4)  opened  the  unbolted  door 
and  disclosed  the  interior,  whereupon  two  high  marble  candelabra 
a  few  of  the  numerous  lights  were  still  burning;  a  sign  that  the 
owner  had  not  yet  committed  himself  to  his  nightly  repose.  A 
freedman  strode  across  the  floor,  whose  dignified  mein  and  con- 
tempt of  the  peevish  door-keeper  proclaimed  him  a  far  more  influen- 
tial domestic  than  the  vicarius,(5)who  attended  him.  He  stepped 
across  the  threshold  and  after  looking  upon  both  sides  and  sur- 
veying, through  the  dim  light  and  shadows  the  adjoining  courts, 
turned  to  his  companion  and  said  :  It  is  contrary  to  his  custom, 
Leonidas,  and  what  reason  can  he  have  to  conceal  from  us,  where 
he  lingers  late  at  night  ?  When  he  was  with  Lycoris  or  enjoyed 
the  stolen  pleasures  of  the  Subura,  he  was  never  without  attend- 
ants. Why  did  he  send  them  back  to  day,  mysteriously  conceal- 
ing the  place  to  which  he  retired  1  He  left  the  palace,  replied 
the  vicarius,  in  bad  humor  as  Lydus  informs  me.  Only  calling 
for  his  slippers  (6)  he  commanded  him,  when  he  asked  where  he 
should  call  for  him,  to  wait  for  him  at  home.  Wrapping  himself 
in  his  colored  synthesis(7)  he  hurried,  with  rapid  step  to  the  Via 
Sacra.  Pomponius  had  left  the  house  a  short  time  before.  Lydus 
partly  from  curiosity  and  partly  from  anxiety  for  his  master,  who 
was  unusually  excited,  followed  at  a  distance  and  saw  them  both 
meet  at  the  temple  of  Peace  and  disappear  in  the  Via  a  Cyprio. 
Pomponius!  answered  the  freedman  ;  the  friend  and  confidant 
of  Largus  !  Unfit  companionship  for  a  frank,  generous  spirit ; 
especially  at  a  merry  drinking  club,  when  the  stout  Setinian, 
drank  from  huge  crystal  goblets,  unfetters  the  tongue,  and 
too  often,  only  on  the  next  morning  is  the  Sicilian  maxim  recog- 
nised :  "  Curse  the  man  that  can  remember  a  revel."  I  know  not, 
Leonidas,  added  he,  after  a  pause,  what  sad  foreboding  has  re- 
cently seized  me.  The  gods,  I  fear,  are  angry  with  our  house. 
It  is  said  they  envy  too  sudden  prosperity;  and  it  seems  to  me, 
there  was  more  peace  in  our  little  hired  tenement  (8)  upon  the 
Tiber  than  here  in  this  splendid  palace  ;  more  fidelity,  when  we 
with  a  few  others,  constituted  the  whole  family,  than  ?iow,  where 
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many  decuries  of  purchased  slaves,  entirely  unknown  to  their 
master,  in  this  spacious  house  serve  not  for  necesity  but  for  pomp; 
and  finally,  more  cordiality  with  those  who  ascended  the  high 
steps  to  the  simple  enjoyment  of  a  small,  rural  court,  than  with 
the  host  of  those,  who  daily  fill  the  vestibulum  and  atrium  to  offer 
the  customary  morning  salutation.  Alas,  you  are  right,  Chresi- 
mus,  replied  the  slave.  We  have,  for  a  long  time,  had  fearful 
omens,  and  the  gods  have  given  us  many  tokens  of  their  dis- 
pleasure. It  is  not  without  meaning,  that  the  bust  of  the  great 
Cornelius  has  fallen  and  shattered  the  new  pavement  with  the 
statue  of  Isis;  at  the  villa,  spring  has  not  clothed  with  foliage 
the  beech  upon  which  Lycoris  carved  the  name  of  my  master,  and 
three  times  have  I  heard  in  the  still  night,  the  ill-omened  cry  of 
the  boding  owl. 

During  this  conversation,  they  had  again  reached  the  vestibu- 
lum, and  had  not  observed  that  a  man  from  the  temple  of  Flora, 
had,  with  somewhat  uncertain  steps,  approached  the  house.  He 
wore,  above  his  under  dress,  a  scarlet  festal  robe,  such  as  the 
most  elegant  Romans  were  accustomed  to  put  on,  at  scenes  of 
festivity.  His  shoes  were  fastened  with  thongs  of  the  same  color. 
His  garland  of  green  myrtle  mixed  with  roses,  hung  negligently 
from  the  left  side  and  seemed  about  to  fall  from  his  perfumed 
hair;  every  thing  fully  showed  that  he  came  from  a  drinking 
banquet,  where  the  amphorse  were  not  spared.  As  soon  as  he 
entered  the  vestibulum  Chresimus  saw  him.  There  he  is,  cried 
the  faithful  freedman,  with  a  lighter  heart.  Hail,  master  :  anxi- 
ety for  you,  called  us  abroad.  It  is  not  common  for  us  to  know 
you  to  be  out  late  at  night,  alone. 

1  was  among  true  friends  answered  the  master.  Lightly  and 
swiftly  pass  the  hours  with  the  bowl  and  boon  companions. 
Pomponius  has  just  left  me. 

The  face  of  the  freedman  lost  its  brightness  again.  He  went 
in  silence  to  the  door  of  the  house,  opened  it  and  followed  with 
Leonidas  his  entering  lord.  While  the  ostarius  shoved  the  bolt 
again,  he  lighted  a  wax  candle  at  one  of  the  lamps  and  stepped 
out  through  the  hall  and  colonnade  to  the  bed-chamber  of  his 
master.  There,  in  the  anteroom  the  keeper  of  the  wardrobe, 
who  was  in  waiting,  received   the  synthesis  and  slippers  :    the 
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cubicularius  opened  the  door,  drew  back  the  variegated  Alexan- 
drian tapestry  which  served  as  a  curtain,  adjusted  the  purple 
coverlets,  which  did  not  wholly  conceal  the  ivory  bed-stead,  (9) 
and  withdrew  as  soon  as  his  master  had  laid  his  head  upon  a 
pillow  stuffed  with  the  softest  wool.  Verto. 

(To  be  continued.) 

JNOTES  TO  THE  FIRST  SCENE. 

(1.)  To  the  nocturnal  police  of  Rome,  in  earlier  times,  there  belonged  a  board 
called  triumviri  or  tresviri,  treviri  capitales,  whose  duty  it  was  to  care  for  the  rest 
and  security  of  the  city  and  particularly  to  guard  against  the  possible  danger  of 
fires.  "  Triumviris  capitalibus  mandatum  est,  ut  vigilias  disponerent  perurbem, 
servarentque.  ne  quinocturni  coetus  fierent;  utque  ab  incendiis  caveretur,  adju- 
tores  triumviris  quinque  viri  uti  cis  Tiberim  suae  quisque  regionis  sedificiis  prae- 
essent."     Liv.  xxxix,  14. 

(2.)  The  Romans  often  spent  the  whole  night  in  feasting.  This  is  indicated  by 
the  expressions  used  by  Martial  in  his  epigrams,  i,  29,  and  vii,  10:  bibere  in  lucem: 
coenare  in  lucem  fyc. 

(3.)  Vestibulum  est  locus  ante  januam  domus  vacuus,  per  quern  a  via  aditus 
accessusque  ad  aedes  est,  cum  dextra  et  sinistra  inter  januam  tectaque,  quae  sunt 
viae  juncta,  spatium  relinquitur  fyc. 

(4.)  Ostarius  or  janitor  was  the  slave  whose  duty  it  was  to  keep  watch  at  the 
entrance  of  the  house. 

Janitor,  indignum,  dura  religate  catena, 
Difficilem  moto  cardine  pande  forem. —  Ovid. 

(5.)  The  vicarius  was  a  slave  of  slaves.  Notwithstanding  the  legal  maxim: 
quodcunque  per  servum  acquiritur  id  domino  acquiritur,  the  common  slave  might 
own  a  vicarius,  as  appears  from  the  following  sentence  from  the  pandects  :  Si  ser- 
vus  meus  ordinarius  vicarios  habeat,  id,  quod  vicarii  mihi  debent,  an  deducam  ex 
peculio  servi  ordinarii  1 

(6.)  The  soleas  were  worn  by  men  only  in  the  house.  The  form  and  manner 
of  fastening  the  soleae  are  described  by  Gellius  :  omnia  enim  ferme  id  genus, 
quibus  plantarum  calces  tantum  inlimae  teguntur,  cetera  prope  nuda  et  teretibus 
habenis  vincta  sunt,  soleas  dixerunt.  From  this  it  appears  that  the  soleae  were  a 
kind  of  sandals  covering  only  the  sole  of  the  foot  and  laced  on. 

(7.)  The  toga  on  account  of  its  numerous  folds  and  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  wrapped  about  the  body,  was  far  too  inconvenient  a  dress  to  be  worn  at 
ordinary  business  in  the  house  or  at  meals.  To  appear  at  table  simply  in  the 
tunic  was  highly  unbecoming.  Hence  the  Romans  had  table  dresses,  vestes, 
ccenatorias  or  accubitorias,  called  also,  syntheses.  The  synthesis  was  a  light 
robe  or  cloak,  whose  exact  form  cannot  now  be  determined. 

(8.)  The  poorer  class  of  citizens  generally  hired  a  house  or  apart  of  a  house, 
according  to  their  ability,  of  the  wealthy  citizens.  These  rooms  or  ccenacula 
frequently  being  in  the  upper  stories,  were  reached  by  stairs  or  ladders.  The 
poet  Martial  had  his  lodgings  in  the  third  story,  as  appears  from  the  following  : — 
Scabs  habito  tribus  sed  altis  &c. 

(9.)  The  bed  of  the  ancients  (lectus  cubicularis)  was  higher  than  the  couch, 
(lectus  tricliniaris)  so  that  they  mounted  upon  it  by  means  of  a  scamnum  or 
stool:  hence  the  phrases,  scandere  lectnm,  ascendere,  descendere.  The  bed- 
stead was  made  of  metal  or  costly  wood  overlaid  with  precious  metals  or  ivory, 
with  metalic  or  ivory  feet.  The  frame  was  confined  together  with  cords,  called 
restes,  fasciae  or  institae,  which  supported  the  couch  or  mattrass  called  culcita 
or  torus.  Over  the  torus  were  spread  rich  coverlets  called  vestes  stragulae. 
Sometimes  they  were  dyed  with  purple,  (conchylio  tincta)  and  embroidered  with 
various  figures. 
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"In  Medio ,  etc." — Argumentum  ad  Ahsurdum — Radicalism  and 
Conservatism — Philosophy  and  Common  Sense. 

11  Like  a  mighty  giantess, 
Seized  in  sore  travail  and  prodigious  birth, 
Sick  nature  struggled ;  long  and  strange  her  pangs, 
Her  groans  were  horrible — but  O,  most  fair 
The  twins  she  bore,  Equality  and  Peace. — Coleridge. 

B.     You'll  find  a  firmer  footpath  on  this  side  the  road,  friend  A. 

A.  Ah,  B.,  is  it  you?     Good  morning  to  you  ! 

B.  Good  morning  !  But  you  seem  to  heed  my  advice  very 
little.  You  must  have  a  great  penchant  for  the  office  of  boot- 
black, or  you  would  not  go  through  the  soft  clay  in  that  style. 

A.  Not  the  legitimate  inference,  B.,  by  any  means.  'Tis 
philosophy,  friend,  philosophy  that  guides  me.  Of  what  utility 
is  philosophy,  unless  it  control  our  practice?  I  will  not  only  have 
it  in  my  head,  but  it  shall  pervade  my  whole  man,  even  to  the 
toe  of  my  boot. 

B.  1  see  you  mean  to  be  original  in  all  things.  Pray  what 
may  I  call  your  new  school  of  philosophy;  of  which  soft  clay 
seems  to  be  the  fundamental  element? 

A.  It  wants  a  name  as  yet.  Call  it,  for  convenience  the 
Intermediate  system.  It  is  your  duty,  however,  to  christen  it  ; 
its  great  idea  is  your  favorite  motto  :  "  In  medio  tutissimus  ibis." 
I  have  adopted  the  sentiment  in  all  its  length  and  breadth  ;  and 
however  you  and  other  strenuous  advocates  of  it  may  do,  I  will 
walk  henceforth  consistently  with  my  philosophy.  You  and  C. 
there,  opposite,  are  to  me  now  the  radical  extremes  ;  I  take  the 
safe  path  of  moderate  truth,  just  half  way  between  you. 

C.  Good  !  good  !  A.  You've  cornered]the  conservative  fine- 
ly. B.,  why  do  you  look  so  blank  ?  Rub  up  your  wits,  and  ex- 
tricate yourself  from  the  quandary,  and  your  disciple  from  the 

A  A 
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mud,  as  soon  as  may  be.  See,  all  progress  will  soon  end  in  the 
slough,  a  few  rods  in  advance,  and  A.  and  his  philosophy,  and 
his  boots,  will  go  down  together. 

A.  Fear  not  for  me.  The  path  is  often  dubious  and  difficult 
to  be  sure;  but  what  matters  it?  It  has  a  glorious  termination  ; 
and  though  it  is  often  hard  to  find  it,  and  harder  to  keep  it, 
yet  courage  and  hope  are  enkindled  by  the  distant  prospect,  and 
no  slough  of  despond  shall  frighten  me,  or  pleasant  prospect  se- 
duce me,  from  the  middle  path. 

Ye  stagnant  pools,  and  quagmires  deep, 
Where  male-frogs  croak,  and  lizards  creep, 
Your  dirt  and  fcetor  I  deride , 
And  scorn  to  turn  my  feet  aside  ! 

C.  Bravo  !  original  too?  But  who  would  expect  to  find  the 
muse  flying  in  so  foul  an  atmosphere  !  Does  poetry  as  well  as 
philosophy  take  the  middle  path  ? 

A.  Certainly  !  on  one  extreme  is  cold,  spiritual,  abstract, 
absolute  verity,  where  the  heart  and  imagination  sink  into  frozen 
death-torpor.  On  the  other  extreme,  fervid,  wild,  sensuous,  gor- 
geous, luxuriant  imagination,  where  the  reason  and  understanding 
are  parched  up  and  consumed.  Here  in  medio,  fancy  and  fact 
blend,  softening,  gladdening,  kindling  each  other, — giving  life 
and  beauty,  vigor  and  grace,  elasticity  and  hope  to  the  few — alas! 
how  few  ! — who  are  the  wise  and  prudent  of  the  earth.  Here  is 
the  true  temperate  zone,  where  the  flowers  of  poesy  are  content 
to  bloom  modestly  near  the  earth,  instead  of  overtopping  and 
enshrouding  the  tall  oaks  of  the  reason,  till  they  rot  and  fall  by 
their  own  moisture. 

C.  I  perceive  the  beauty  of  your  system — as  who  could  fail 
to,  in  the  presence  of  your  impassioned  eloquence  ;  but  I  do  not 
yet  see  clearly  its  practicability.  Do  you  limit  "  in  medio  V  do 
you  make  the  true  path  to  run  exactly  equidistant  from  the  two 
extremes,  or  does  it  pass  at  any  place  between  them,  as  the  trav- 
eller may  choose  ;  if  so  be,  it  only  pass  between  them. 

A.  Your  first  idea  is  the  true  one.  The  intermediate  philos- 
opher must  take  the  equidistant  path,  difficult,  and  sometimes, 
almost  impossible,  though  it  be.  Now  the  radical  suddenly  turns 
off  to  the  left,  and  in  his  swift  and  zigzag  course,  nearly  eludes, 
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the  most  watchful  observation  ;  then  what  nicety  of  vision,  what 
carefulness  of  measurement,  what  hurried,  changing  and  perplex- 
ed steps  weary  and  vex  the  mediate  philosopher.  Anon  the  con- 
servative stops  short,  and  plants  himself  like  a  guide-post  by  the 
way  side,  as  if  never  to  move  again  for  a  generation ;  then  how 
do  we  hurry,  and  falter  and  grow  dizzy,  to  keep  ourselves  exact- 
ly between  the  extremes.  Again,  perchance,  the  radical  and 
conservative  approach,  and  walk  awhile  nearly  on  the  same  line; 
then  what  a  jostling  and  pushing,  knocking  of  elbows,  and  knit- 
ing  of  angry  brows  occurs,  as  1  force  myself,  an  unwelcome 
companion,  between  them.  Alas  !  were  it  not  for  the  weal  of 
my  race,  I  would  lay  me  down  and  die,  willing  and  glad  to  find 
repose  from  my  toilsome  journey,  at  any  sacrifice.  But  no ;  I 
must  press  on  still.  My  predecessors  have  suffered  the  same 
vexations ;  for  this  is  no  beaten  path  ;  it  must  change  forever, 
as  the  paths  that  regulate  its  course. 

C.  Self-sacrificing,  magnanimous  man  !  how  must  I  reverence 
thee  !  How  do  I  honor  thy  patience  and  fortitude — wearing  out 
a  pleasureless  life  to  find  an  impossible  path  to  immortality  ! 

B.  Oh,  you  are  unfair  and  slanderous,  both  of  you.  I  am  half 
persuaded  to  be  angry  ;  but  I  will  not — your  ribaldry  is  not  de- 
serving so  much  consideration.  Do  you  hope  to  ridicule  me 
away  from  my  philosophy?  You  had  better  husband  your  en- 
ergies for  the  more  hazardous  combat  of  argument.  I  tell  you, 
the  intermediate  philosophy  is  the  true  conservative  principle;  all 
other  conservatism  will  lead  as  far  astray  from  truth  as  the  wildest, 
fiercest  radicalism — they  are  both  ultra — one  infinitely  above, 
the  other  infinitely  below  the  truth — the  one  higher  than  heaven  ; 
the  other  deeper  than  hell. 

A.  Take  not  our  sport  unkindly,  B.  I  intended  no  disre- 
spect to  yourself  or  your  opinions  ;  and  I  had  no  idea  that  your 
new  philosophy  could  have  found  its  way  so  soon,  and  so  deeply 
into  the  heart.  I  was  only  illustrating  and  carry  out  your  fun- 
damental idea  ;  and  you  see  where,  with  the  assistance  of  friend 
C.  here,  I  have  carried  it. 

B.  Carrying  out  an  idea  !  How  absurd  !  It  is  an  abuse  of 
language,  and  a  fraud  upon  the  human  understanding.  Why, 
there  is  not  a  deep  and  holy   principle  in  the  whole  code  of  mo- 
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rality  or  politics,  but  may  be  stretched  to  an  absurdity,  by  this 
carrying-out  process.  Try  an  example.  The  vital  air  supports 
life;  a  certain  portion  of  the  solid  and  fluid  matter  of  the  body 
is  drawn  from  the  air :  the  air  helps  to  constitute  that  indefinite 
portion — ergo  that  portion  may  be  increased  by  increasing  the 
supply  of  air ;  but  there  is  no  limit  to  the  supply  of  air — ergo, 
life  may  be  entirely  sustained  upon  it;  that  is,  men  may,  and 
ought,  to  live  upon  air.  Again,  the  most  simple,  uncompounded 
food  is  the  most  wholesome  ;  but  corn  on  the  cob,  and  potatoes 
in  the  earth  are  in  their  simple  native  state — ergo  the  dietetic  sys- 
tem of  Nebuchadnezzar  is  the  only  correct  human  system  ;  and 
we  should  turn  our  children  out  to  pasture  with  our  swine.  But 
alas  !  I  will  waste  no  more  words  upon  you.  I  perceive  you  only 
smile  at  my  folly. 

C.     Your  pardon,  friend  ;  we — 

B.     There  is  little  hope  of  this  untoward  and  fickle  age. 

'*  Sometime  the  world  so  stedfast  was  and  stable, 
That  mannes  word  was  an  obligatioun  5 
And  now  it  is  so  false  and  deceivable, 
That  word  and  deed  as  in  conclusioun 
Is  nothing  like,  for  tournedis  up  so  doun, 
All  the  world,  through  mede  and  fikelnesse 
That  all  is  lost  for  lacke  of  stedfastnesse." 

There  has  been  very  little  improvement  since  the  days  of  Chau- 
cer, and  I  fear  there  never  will  be. 

A.  Why,  that  is  wondrous  strange!  I  thought  the  new 
philosophy,  that  you  have  so  strong  faith  in.  was  to  redeem  the 
world,  and  that  right  speedily. 

B.  You  mistake,  friend  ;  it  will  benefit  only  those  who  walk 
by  it.  It  gives  no  light  to  those  who  are  without  eyes;  and  it 
misleads  those  who  have  but  one  eye. 

A.  Of  which  I  suppose  you  will  consider  me  a  notable  exam- 
ple. Well  I  have  tried  your  intermediate  system  of  ethics  pretty 
fairly,  as  I  think  ;  and  now  I  will  pronounce  my  system,  if  you 
have  any  attention  left. 

C.  Your  system,  A.  !  I  thought  it  was  your  glory  that  you 
had  no  system ;  that  you  made  momentary  impulse  your  guide, 
and  cast  philosophy  to  the  winds. 
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A.  You  have  done  me  injustice  then.  But,  allow  me  to  ex- 
plain myself.  My  fundamental  idea  is  so  simple  that  it  can  hardly 
make  any  figure  in  language  ;  yet  as  a  constituent  element  of  the 
soul,  it  is  all-powerful.  My  philosophy  does  not  stop  to  enquire, 
except  for  curiosity,  what  is  radical  or  what  is  conservative  ;  it 
makes  no  effort  to  come  between  or  go  beyond  either  party  ;  it 
takes  its  own  course  ;  it  has  a  straight,  plain  and  narrow  path, 
sometimes  toilsome,  but  always  pleasant — crossed  here  and  there 
along  its  course,  by  the  zigzag  of  the  radical,  the  circuitous  route 
of  the  conservative,  and  the  undefined  path  of  the  jaded  inter- 
mediate. Its  idea  is,  Find,  love  and  do  the  right.  Radicalism 
comes  puffing,  sweating  on,  hallooing  to  all  before  it, 

"  Away  !  begone  !  and  give  a  whirlwind  room, 
Or  I  will  blow  you  up  like  dust." 

Conservatism  comes  halting,  ambling  forward,  whispering  to  itself, 

"  JNow  lighly  here  !  now  one  foot  softly  there  ! 
Keep  to  the  old  and  of  the  new  beware." 

B.  And  when  in  her  blind  pursuit  of  the  right,  regardless 
of  consequences,  your  philosophy  has  run  herself  against  a 
stump,  or  into  a  slough,  what  does  she  say  for  herself  then  ? 

A.  She  never  does  that — the  thing  is  not  supposable.  She 
sometimes  meets  with  obstacles,  and  finds  herself  at  sword's  points 
with  all  systems  ;  but  she  calmly  bides  the  storm  and  says, 

"  Though  perils  did  abound 
As  thick  as  thought  could  make  them,  and 
Appear  in  forms  more  horrid  ;  yet  my  duty, 
As  doth  the  rock  against  the  chiding  flood, 
Should  the  approach  of  this  wild  river  break, 
And  stand  unshaken." 

C.  It  seems  to  me  there's  very  little  philosophy  in  your  sys- 
tem.    It  sounds  like  simple,  homely  common-sense. 

A.  And  so  it  is — and  have  you  not  studied  metaphysics 
enough  to  know  that  when  you  have  gone  to  the  bottom  of  an 
idea,  and  stripped  it  of  all  uncommon  expressions,  you  have  re- 
maining only  the  simplest,  home-bred  truth,  such  as  the  untaught 
ploughman  has  been  familiar  with  from  childhood  ?  It  is  indeed 
so.  We  pick  a  pebble  from  the  earth,  and  soar  with  it  to  the 
clouds  ;  it  sparkles  like  a  diamond  there  in  the  bright  sunbeams; 
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but  we  come  down  to  the  earth  with  it  again,  and  it  is  still  a 
pebble.  It  has  gained  nothing  by  its  aerial  flight;  and  we  have 
only  gained  the  knowledge  that  it  looks  brighter  up  there  than  it 
does  on  the  earth  ;  and  the  conscious  power  to  turn  other  pebbles, 
for  a  time,  into  brilliants,  by  the  same  process. 

C.  But  you  annihilate  philosophy,  A.  You  bring  us  wise 
men  down  to  a  level  with  the  very  drudges  of  society. 

A.  Nay  ;  I  only  show  you  that  philosophy  and  common  sense 
are  identical  in  part ;  that  all  men  have  truth,  but  not  philosophy  ; 
for  philosophy  is  only  a  higher  and  clearer  view  of  truth.  The 
commonest  men  may  have  a  conception  of  the  profoundest  ideas 
suited  to  the  extent  of  their  duties;  and  may  manifest  the  moral 
sublime  in  their  words  and  acts,  as  truly  as  the  most  refined  and 
spiritual  of  men.  Feeling  this,  I  most  heartily  abhor  that  pedantic 
pride,  which  leads  the  book-worm  to  despise  his  fellows,  and  feel 
himself  something  more  than  a  man.  I  see  the  learned  and  illiter- 
ate to  be  much  nearer  an  equality,  than  either  supposes ;  and  I 
feel  that  the  things  in  which  men  differ  are  so  few  and  trifling, 
compared  with  those  in  which  by  nature  and  providence  they  are 
made  equal,  that  I  learn  to  reverence  and  love  man,  and  forget 
distinctions  of  intelligence  and  rank. 

B.  Indeed  !  That's  democracy  with  a  vengeance.  I  hope 
you  don't  intend  to  preach  such  sentiments  to  the  common  people. 

A.  Why  not,  if  they  are  true  ? 

B.  True  !  What  has  that  fact,  if  it  be  a  fact,  to  do  with 
preaching  them  ? 

A.  That's  another  question  which  we  might  debate  without 
end  ;  but  I  must  hasten  to  fulfil  other  engagements. 

B.  (Solo.)  My  path  becomes  more  intricate ;  the  radicals 
are  splitting  into  various  fragments ;  and  the  conservative  band 
is  dissolving  into  individuals.  It  will  be  a  labor  to  strike  the 
intermediate  path  between  so  many;  and  I  fear  I  shall  have  to 
go  back  and  start  anew — perhaps  in  the  common-sense  road, 
where  A.  seems  to  be  travelling.  We. 
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Ho  hum  !  what  shall  we  say  this  time  ?  Our  pen  editorial  has  moist- 
ened its  lips  to  speak,  and  we  know  its  mouth  will  open  in  proportion  as 
we  bear  on.  We  are  sometimes  almost  wearied  with  passing  sentence 
on  ignorance,  folly,  and  stupidity,  and  of  giving  to  demerit  denuncia- 
tion due.  We  are  well  nigh  tired,  too,  of  praising  moderate  merit.  We 
should  glory  for  once  to  find  something  upon  which,  by  way  of  eulogy, 
we  could  expend  a  host  of  superlatives,  something  sparkling  with  wit  or 
splendid  in  intellect.  We  would  be  glad  if  we  had  some  notes  of  a  recent 
geological  survey,  or  of  a  voyage  of  discovery  in  the  south  seas,  to  serve 
up,  gentle  reader,  for  your  special  entertainment.  Or  had  we  some  vir- 
gin mine  of  wisdom  into  which  we  might  descend  at  option,  and  delve 
for  the  ore  of  thought,  how  would  we  delight  to  dazzle  you  with  its 
princely  treasures,  with  the  gems  that  we  had  found  and  polished.  But 
as  it  is,  we  must  content  ourselves  with  giving  you  a  glimpse  of  our 
table. 

At  the  south-east  corner,  just  one  inch  and  seven- eighths  from  the 
edge  (for  we  hold  accuracy  to  be  one  of  the  cardinal  virtues,)  reposes 
Webster's  Dictionary  (royal  octavo) ;  by  the  side  of  this  is  an  old  He- 
brew Lexicon,  upon  which  lies  a  Dutch  Grammar,  printed,  we  believe, 
about  the  year  five  by  Orychk  Van  Vronck  Brocken  Dishe.  The  latter 
two  we  only  consult  in  cases  of  emergency,  when  we  are  unable  to  de- 
cypher  from  the  writing  of  our  communications,  whether  they  have 
passed  through  the  hands  of  a  translator,  or  still  preserve  their  original 
dress. 

Next  come  several  odd  volumes  which  we  keep  as  a  kind  of  quietus, 
when  our  mind  becomes  excited  by  some  unusual  article.  At  the  north 
side  are  our  exchange  papers,  magazines,  &c.  We  would  gladly  take 
these  up  in  order,  and  endeavor  to  give  each  its  meed  of  praise  ;  but  the 
press  of  other  matter  bids  us  forbear.  Were  it  not  for  our  extreme  mod- 
esty, we  might  extract '  puffs '  of  the  Dartmouth  from  them  to  embellish 
our  cover — like  our  cotemporaries.  But  we  are  holding  some  of  our  cor- 
respondents on  the  tenters,  and  we  hasten,  lest  they  should  think  us 
cruel  as  well  as  severe.  The  first  production  that  meets  our  eye  is  '  My 
Heart,'  by  H.  W.     It  is  possible,  nay,  very  probable,  that  we  with  our 
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peculiar  bachelor  habits  and  feelings,  do  not  duly  appreciate  the  merits 
of  the  piece,  and  that  the  days  may  come  when  we  could  jeelingly  re- 
spond to  the  author;  but  we  say  to  them,  "  Procul,  0,  procul  este,  pro- 
fani. ' ' 

Gentle  reader,  we  will  give  you  a  specimen  of  it : — 

"  Whither  hast  thou  fled,  my  heart  ? 
Hast  thou  played  the  truant's  part  ? 
Hast  thou  this  fond  breast  forsaken, 
And  some  other  quarters  taken  1" 

Had  this  been  written  in  the  days  of  chivalry,  when  the  minds  of  men 
were  divided  between  love  and  war,  the  introduction  of  a  military  phrase 
might  have  been  pardonable  in  the  author.     But  hear  him  : 

"  Ah  yes  !  for  now  thy  fiery  steel, 
No  longer  in  its  place  1  feel  !" 

We  have  heard  of  hearts  of  steel,  but  never,  as  we  recollect,  of  a  fiery 
steel  one.  Poor  fellow  !  the  loss  of  it  must  have  made  a  terrible  vacuum. 
After  conjecturing  that  in  some  "  snowy  throbbing  breast,"  it  had  made 
its  "  downy  nest;"  he  breaks  out  in  raptures  : — 

"  7Tis  so :  for  now  J  see  thee  rise, 
And  sparkle,  melted  from  those  eyes." 

We  sincerely  hope  our  correspondent  will  get  out  of  this  'fix' — and 
that  his  heart  will  return  to  its  life-giving  position. 

Next  comes  "  Incentives  to  Study,"  by  W.  S.  I.  This,  we  presume, 
may  be  a  very  learned,  philosophical,  argumentative,  conclusive  essay  ; 
but  the  lines  were  written  so  far  apart,  that  we  were  unable  to  connect 
the  thread  of  discourse  from  one  to  the  other.  Could  the  author  concen- 
trate his  ideas,  we  doubt  not  our  readers  would  fully  appreciate  his  pro- 
duction. 

At  the  request  of  the  writer  of  Prospectu,  we  give  his  article  a  passing 
notice.  We  think  the  style  unsuited  to  the  subject,  and  that  the  author 
himself  would  be  disappointed  to  see  it  published.  We  hope  he  will  try 
again  soon,  and  be  more  successful.  Right  glad  would  we  be  to  show  in 
a  future  No.  that  the  fault  was  in  the  subject,  and  not  in  the  author. 

Our  correspondents  will  please  accept  our  thanks  for  their  favors  the 
past  term  ;  and  as  they  have  returned  refreshed  and  invigorated  by  exer- 
cise, and  cheered  by  the  kindness  of  friends,  we  trust  they  will  contri- 
bute the  first  fruits  of  their  labor  to  the  pages  of  their  humble  periodical. 
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"  And  many  a  dunce,  whose  fingers  itch  to  write, 
Adds,  as  he  can,  his  tributary  mite." 

I  commenced  these  articles  without  purpose  or  plan,  merely 
for  the  sake  of  writing  something,  and  I  verily  supposed  I  had 
come  to  the  end  of  my  vagaries  in  the  preceding  chapter.  But 
1  hear  it  whispered  at  every  turning  of  the  stairs,  "  Why  don't 
Jochabed  tell  us  something  of  his  boarding-round,  as  he  promised 
in  his  first  title  1  He  has  carried  us  through  four  delightful 
chapters,  (how  my  ears  tingle !)  and  has  given  us  only  two  feats, 
the  whipping  of  a  booby  and  the  affronting  of  a  fair  lady.  This 
boarding-round  business  is  what  I'd  like  to  hear  about."  Sup- 
posing this  desire  to  be  somewhat  general,  I  will  give  a  running 
outline  sketch  of  my  experience  in  that  regard.  If  the  reader 
thinks  it  meagre,  let  him  set  his  own  imagination  to  work  and 
fill  up  the  picture. 

My  home  for  the  third  week  was  with  an  old-maid,  of  fifty 
perhaps,  the  sole  possessor  of  a  large  landed  estate,  and  withal 
the  most  miserly  creature  I  ever  knew.  Her  house  was  kept  by 
a  half-starved  girl,  with  red  hair,  that  she  had  taken,  as  an  act  of 
charity  or  economy,  from  the  workhouse  ;  whose  wages  consisted 
Bb 
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of  her  mistress'  cast-off  clothes  and  the  fragments  that  were  left 
of  her  scant  meals.  For  breakfast  on  Monday  morning,  we  had 
a  greyish  liquid,  intended,  I  presume,  to  prefigure  coffee,  accom- 
panied by  three  very  thin  laminae  of  bread,  weighing  perhaps 
half  an  ounce,  and  a  bit  of  rancid  butter.  "  You'll  certainly 
take  another  piece  of  bread  !  "  said  my  hostess,  passing  the  plate 
after  it  had  been  emptied  of  all  but  about  a  square  inch  of  the 
thinnest.  "  By  no  means,  ma'am,"  said  I,  "  I  have  eaten  too 
heartily  already  !  "  and  washed  down  the  white  lie  with  a  draught 
of  the  nameless  tincture.  "  Why,  my  stars,  what  little  eaters 
you  literary  men  are  !  "  she  exclaimed,  with  a  smile  partly  com- 
plimentary and  partly  self-congratulative.  "  I  think  you  will  find 
that  little  eaters  are  always  the  most  agreeable  guests,"  I  replied, 
in  a  tone  that  was  intended  to  have  a  particular  significance  ;  but 
she  did  not  seem  to  appreciate  the  remark,  but  received  it  as  a 
delicate  compliment  to  herself,  for  she  had  taken  nothing  but  a 
cup  of  coffeed  water  for  her  repast.  We  lived  in  the  same  style 
for  the  week ;  and  by  Saturday  I  felt  as  though  my  system  were 
entirely  free  from  all  gross,  earthy  matter,  and  as  perfectly  spirit- 
ualized as  any  mortifier  of  the  flesh  could  desire.  For  recreation 
I  read  to  mine  hostess  every  evening  from  a  quarto  volume  of 
original  and  selected  poetry,  which  she  had  been  composing  and 
compiling  for  near  forty  years;  pausing  at  every  few  stanzas  to 
commend  the  taste  of  the  fair  authoress,  while  she  sat  by  me  in 
a  perfect  fidget  of  delight.  When  I  took  my  leave,  in  a  frenzy 
of  generosity,  that  seemed  to  terrify  her  maid,  unused  to  such 
displays,  she  presented  me  with  a  thin  white  handkerchief,  that 
had  been  in  constant  use  in  the  family  for  three  generations, 
charging  me  to  preserve  it  as  a  sacred  memento  of  our  brief  but 
pleasant  acquaintance.  I  verily  believe  the  old  spinster  had  some 
sparks  of  human  sympathy  left,  despite  of  her  parsimony.  I 
assured  her  I  should  need  no  token  to  remind  me  of  the  week  I 
had  passed  at  her  house  ;  but  would  accept  it,  and  value  it  highly 
as  a  gift  of  friendship. 

I  took  up  my  abode  next  with  the  village  cobbler.  He  dwelt 
in  a  cottage  having  two  rooms  and  a  garret  chamber.  One  room 
served  for  work-shop  and  kitchen,  and  the  other  was  a  parlor, 
containing  the  best  bed  and  a  looking-glass.     The  family  con- 
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sisted  of  his  wife,  his  wife's  mother,  and  ten  children,  the  eldest 
exactly  eleven.  Fine,  sociable  creatures  they  were  too,  without 
a  particle  of  diffidence  to  obscure  their  good  qualities  ;  and  when 
their  mother  told  them  they  might  "  go  and  play  with  the  master," 
they  waited  for  no  special  invitation,  but  came  clinging  round 
me,  like  so  many  bumble-bees  round  a  sun-flower,  smoothing  my 
whiskers  and  patting  my  cheeks  with  their  greasy  little  paws, 
and  fighting  for  the  first  dive  into  my  pockets.  "  Saucy  creturs, 
aintthey.  master?"  said  the  fond  mother,  with  a  most  motherly 
smile — "  but  they  don't  mean  anything  !  Lor,  their  dad  lets 
them  cut  all  kinds  o'  capers  with  him,  and  so  they  think  they  can 
do  so  to  any  body."  There  seemed  to  be  no  remedy  for  the 
vexation,  and  I  bore  it  like  a  philosopher.  I  had  the  best  bed  in 
the  parlor,  of  course ;  but,  five  children  being  put  into  a  crib 
underneath,  and  two  cats  and  a  dog  taking  lodgings  on  the  rug 
in  front,  the  solitude  was  not  quite  unbroken.  Our  diet  was  tea, 
bacon  and  eggs  and  toasted  cheese,  three  times  a  day  for  the 
whole  week.  There  was  plenty  of  it,  and  therefore  it  was  an 
improvement  on  the  fare  of  the  old  maid  ;  yet,  in  view  of  all  the 
circumstances,  I  should  have  hesitated  which  to  choose  as  a  per- 
manent residence. 

A  deaf  fiddler  was  my  next  host.  Nothing  peculiar  occurred 
there,  except  the  duets  we  sung.  I  was  obliged  to  strain  my 
voice  to  the  utmost  to  penetrate  the  closed  ears  of  the  fiddler ; 
and  after  singing  at  the  top  of  my  voice,  till  my  lungs  ached 
with  soreness,  the  usual  compliment  that  I  received  for  my  exer- 
tion was,  "  What  a  pity,  master  Skivers,  that  your  voice  is  so 
thin  !  You  might  make  a  singer,  if  you  had  a  voice."  Then 
his  very  pretty  wife  would  make  a  very  pretty  apology,  and  I 
would  protest  that  there  was  no  need  of  it,  and  the  husband 
would  perfectly  agree  with  me,  declaring  that  no  gentleman  of 
my  breeding  would  take  offence  at  "a  homely  truth !  "  How- 
ever, the  fiddler  was  a  lazy,  jovial  fellow,  and  the  week  slipped 
away  pleasantly  enough. 

With  the  principal  moneyed  man  of  the  village  I  then  took  up 
my  abode.  Mr.  W.  had  received  his  immense  wealth  entirely 
from  his  father,  and  was  able  to  live  like  a  prince  upon  the  in- 
come, without  any  effort  to  increase  the  principal,  or  economize 
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in  the  expenditure.  He  had  neither  enterprize,  taste,  nor  benev- 
olence ;  and  consequently  led  a  very  tame  and  useless  life.  He 
had  never  been  known  to  do  anything  but  eat,  drink,  and  flatter 
his  spoiled  children — and  a  more  discontented  and  miserable 
family  is  seldem  met  with.  It  was  with  an  air  of  degrading  con- 
descension that  he  bade  me  welcome  to  his  house,  assuring  me, 
apparently  by  way  of  caution,  that  he  should  bestow  his  daugh- 
ters upon  none  who  were  not  of  equal  property  and  respectabili- 
ty. The  caution  was  unnecessary,  for  no  money  could  have 
tempted  any  sensible  man  to  make  a  companion  for  life  of  either 
of  the  ignorant  and  conceited  creatures.  The  sole  topics  of 
conversation  at  table  were,  what  families  in  the  neighborhood 
ought  to  be  reckoned  among  good  society,  the  impudence  of  the 
common  people  in  this  country,  and  the  latest  fashions.  Pride, 
vanity  and  ill-nature  were  the  household  deities  ;  and  I  managed 
to  get  through  the  week  with  any  comfort,  only  by  confining  my- 
self most  of  the  time  to  my  room.  This  arrangement  seemed 
on  the  whole  to  suit  the  family  very  well,  for  they  seemed  at  a 
loss  to  decide  upon  the  degree  of  consideration  to  which  I  was 
entitled  ;  I  was  a  collegian,  and  therefore  must  not  be  entirely 
despised — but,  I  had  no  money,  and  was  a  country  pedagogue  ; 
it  would  be  absurd  therefore  to  show  anything  like  familiarity ; 
so  between  the  conflicting  motives,  I  received  no  definite  treat- 
ment at  all — glad  enough  to  have  it  so.  What  I  saw  there  of  the 
misery  of  un-earned  wealth  caused  me  to  thank  heaven,  most 
devoutly,  that  1  had  been  born  and  educated  in  poverty  and  toil, 
and  to  pray  that  I  might  never  be  able  to  live  without  exertion. 

I  became  familiar  with  several  other  varieties  of  character 
during  the  winter,  but  none  other  worthy  of  notice  in  so  elaborate 
and  philosophical  an  essay  !  The  place  of  my  residence  for  the 
last  week  of  my  school  must  be  excepted — the  family  of  an  in- 
telligent and  substantial  farmer.  The  independent  tillers  of  the 
soil  are  the  true  nobility  of  New  England.  You  will  seldom  find 
one  who  is  unworthy  of  respect.  Deacon  K.  had  earned  his 
farm  and  brought  it  to  the  highest  state  of  cultivation  by  his  own 
labor  ;  and  for  the  last  few  years,  having  nearly  reached  the  ulti- 
matum of  utility,  had  begun  to  beautify  his  grounds  and  adorn 
them  with  ornamental  trees  and  shrubbery.     One  would  easily 
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have  decided  from  the  taste  displayed  in  the  flower  garden  before 
his  unostentatious  mansion,  that  his  children  had  been  taught  the 
true  love  of  the  beautiful ;  and  as  I  approached  the  house,  I 
anticipated  a  pleasant  and  profitable  residence  there.  I  was  not 
disappointed.  Simplicity,  order  and  obedience  ruled  within, 
produced  not  by  rigor  and  harshness,  but  by  love,  firmness  and 
kind  severity.  The  religion  of  the  puritans  controlled  all  their 
domestic  intercourse,  chastening  and  elevating  the  exercise  of 
the  social  affections — that  religion,  not  as  diluted  and  frittered 
away  by  superficial  sentiment  and  false  philosophy,  but  quickened 
and  refined  by  the  light  of  modern  improvement  and  the  genial 
philanthropy  of  this  active  age.  To  work,  to  study,  and  to 
practice  beneficence,  were  the  daily  occupations  of  every  mem- 
ber of  the  household  ;  and  to  cultivate  in  their  children  habits  of 
self-reliance,  observation  and  reflection,  and  unbending  attach- 
ment to  principle,  was  the  constant  aim  of  the  parents.  Every 
arrangement  of  the  house,  every  task  and  every  indulgence,  was 
made  to  contribute  to  the  great  end.  And  it  was  delightful  to 
note  how  gladly  each  one  lent  his  agency  to  promote  the  general 
weal.  At  the  close  of  the  labors  of  the  day,  as  the  hale  and 
happy  farmer  sat,  with  his  younger  children  playing  about  him, 
he  seemed  to  imbibe  such  traquil,  unalloyed  delight  from  their 
gambols  and  noisy  hilarity,  one  could  scarcely  help  repeating  the 
pretty  sentiment  of  Burns  : 

"  To  make  a  happy  fire-side  clime 

To  weans  and  wife, 
That's  the  true  pathos  and  sublime 

Of  human  life." 

I  could  fill  a  volume  with  praises  of  the  Deacon's  family,  and 
not  exhaust  my  subject,  or  exaggerate  the  pleasure  I  enjoyed  in 
their'  society.  Sincerity,  hospitality,  and  cheerfulness  always 
presided  at  their  fire-side ;  and  an  unfortunate  or  erring 
brother  was  never  sent  unrelieved  or  un-counselled  from  their 
door.  If  my  prayer  had  been  for  poverty  at  the  house  of  the 
heartless  rich  man,  I  now  felt  inclined  to  add  a  codicil,  ask- 
ing for  a  competency,  with  the  wisdom,  and  the  will,  to  use 
it  wisely  and  well  for  the  world. 

Finally,  dear,  patient  reader,    if  thou  art  a  sometime  peda- 
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gogue,  always  use,  when  you  may,  the  opportunity  to  board- 
round.  It  is  the  best  school  of  human  nature  and  society, 
you  can  possibly  be  in  ;  and  though  you  may  meet  with  some 
vexations  and  trifling  inconveniences  for  the  time,  you  will 
find,  in  the  end,  that  you  are  wiser,  and  better  prepared  to 
serve  your   generation. 

As  I  unwillingly  take  my  leave,  an  irresistible  impulse  moves 
me  to  warn  you,  by  the  sadness  of  my  own  experience,  never 
to  aspire  to  immortality,  by  giving  your  journal  to  the  world 
through  the  pages  of  a  college  periodical.  Alas!  how  soon  will 
it  be  forgotten  that  ever  a  pen  has  been  wielded  by  your  am- 
bitious friend,  Jochabed  Skivers. 


TO    COUSIN   N. 

ON   RECEIVING  A   PAIR   OF   SLIPPERS. 


Accept  my  best  thanks,  cousin  JN.,  late  but  true, 

For  the  present  that  came  months  ago  ; 
The  slips  are  still  pretty,  and  neat  as  when  new, 

Except  a  slight  hole  at  the  toe. 
No  marvel — I've  worn  them  on  classical  ground, 

7Mid  the  rough,  crumbling  ruins  of  old, 
Or  threading,  with  Science,  the  pathway  profound 

Where  the  creative  ages  unfold, 
Where  the  secrets  of  .Nature  are  learned  from  the  earth, 

And  the  rocks  tell  their  wonderful  story 
Of  the  scenes  that  occurred  at  the  time  of  their  birth, 

Majestic  in  grandeur  and  glory. 
On  the  green,  silken  banks  of  Castalia  I've  trod, 

And  sipped  the  inspiring  draught  3 
And  my  step  was  more  light  on  the  dew-spangled  sod, 

That  my  sandals  by  friendship  were  wrought. 
I'm  pleased  with  the  pattern— it's  just  to  my  taste  ; 

I  call  it  the  Mosaic  style  5 
.Not  splendid  or  gaudy,  but  simple  and  chaste, 

Like  the  light  of  Aurora's  first  smile. 
Your  slippers  have  softened  the  path  for  my  feet, 

And  your  kindness  the  way  of  my  soul ; — 
May  your  pathway  through  life  be  increasingly  sweet. 

And  heaven  brightly  beam  on  its  goal.  J.  E: 
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Conversation  with   the    Other  Sex — Pedantry    of  Collegians—* 
Popular  Notions  of  College  Education. 

"  Feminarum  precipue  et  gaudia  insignia  erant,  et  luctus."     Livy. 

"  The  gust  o'  joy,  the  balm  of  woe, 
The  soul  o'  life,  the  heav'n  below, 

Is  rapture-giving  woman."    Burns'. 

A.  I  want  your  advice,  B. 

B.  You  can  have  it,  upon  a  condition. 

A.  What  is  it? — The  subject  is  a  difficult  and  delicate  one. 

B.  So  much  the  more  to  my  credit,  if  I  give  you  good  ad- 
vice;  and  the  condition  is  that  you  follow  it.  Demur  not;  1 
shall  yield  to  no  easier  terms;   but  state  your  case  forthwith. 

A.  I  shall  spend  the  vacation  with  an  uncle  who  has  three 
charming  daughters;  and  I  expect  to  be  introduced  by  them  into 
some  of  the  most  refined  female  society  to  be  found  in  the  most 
favored  part  of  New  England.  Now  you  know,  B.,  that  I  am 
uncomfortably,  and,  I  fear,  incorrigibly,  green ;  I  have  never 
spoken  ten  consecutive  words  to  any  respectable  woman,  besides 
my  mother  and  maiden  aunt;  and  I  am  as  ignorant  of  the  rules 
of  good  society  as  a  Hottentot.  And  yet  I  shall  be  expected  to 
say  a  thousand  soft  and  beautiful  things  every  day,  and  deport 
myself  with  the  ease  and  grace  of  the  classical  models.  I  can 
talk  with  the  rougher  sex  well  enough ;  but  I  have  no  skill,  no 
practice,  in  dealing  with  the  softer  half  of  humanity.  You're 
experienced,  B.,  in  such  matters;  now  just  give  me  a  few  hints 
as  to  the  matter  and  manner  of  conversation  with  the  ladies. 

B.  A  delicate  subject  truly !  But  you  take  a  strange  view  of 
it.  Would  that  a  Hogarth  were  here,  and  could  paint  your  idea 
of  woman.  What  a  singular  animal  she  would  be.  Would  you 
grant  her  a  particle  of  pure  reason  ?  Would  she  comprehend 
Euclid  or  appreciate  Shakspeare  1    Would  she  have  an  eye  for 
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anything  but  the  gauze  and  paper  roses  in  her  bonnet,  or  an  ear 
for  anything  but  the  rattling  of  piano  keys?  Pshaw  !  you  cannot 
learn  to  talk  to  women,  unless  you  know  what  woman  is.  Seri- 
ously, do  you  suppose  a  woman  has  a  soul  ? 

A.  Now  you  are  joking  me,  B.  I  am  in  sober  earnest.  I 
suppose  it  necessary  to  be  very  pretty  and  sentimental  in  talking 
with  ladies,  especially  young  ladies.  You  wouldn't,  of  course, 
introduce  every-day  topics,  business,  mathematics,  philosophy,  or 
even  poetry  of  the  common  sort,  to  a  refined  and  blooming  young 
miss,  just  escaped  from  the  perfumed  air  of  the  boarding  school. 
You'd  talk  rather  that  sweet  nonsense,  which  the  fair  but  frail 
creatures  are  said  to  relish ;  by  aptness  in  which  the  woman's 
man  gains  the  titles  of  '  charming,  irresistible,'  &c.  Now  1 
know  that  you  must  be  used  to  this  kind  of  palaver,  B.,  for  you 
are  notoriously  a  favorite  with  the  fair  ;  and  if  there's  a  spark  of 
your  good  nature  left,  you'll  disclose  to  me  the  secret  of  your 
success. 

B.  Well,  then,  in  the  first  place — for  I  see  you  really  need 
instruction — I  believe  in  the  humanity  of  woman.  I  believe  she 
can  think  and  speak,  to  the  purpose,  too,  as  well  as  make  bread 
and  manage  children.  It  is  an  insult  to  talk  to  a  sensible  woman 
as  you  would  to  a  fool  or  a  pet.  And  the  women  are  few  and 
seldom  found,  notwithstanding  the  common  opinion,  who  will 
endure  to  be  talked  to  in  that  style. 

A.  Yes — but  you  will  not  say  the  same  of  girls t  at  the  age 
when  they  begin  to  be  called  young  ladies? 

B.  Indeed  I  should.  No  sensible  girl,  however  young,  is 
pleased  to  hear  beautiful  nothings  uttered  for  her  especial  amuse- 
ment. She  feels  herself  insulted  and  degraded  whenever  her 
politeness  compels  her  to  listen  to  such  conversation.  I  would 
no  more  be  caught  talking  foolishly  to  a  young  lady  than  to  my 
grandmother.  Any  young  woman  who  is  fit  for  an  associate,  can 
appreciate  sound  sense  and  genuine  wit;  and  I  have  never  had 
occasion,  among  a  pretty  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  fair,  to 
make  a  fool  of  myself  for  their  pleasure.  I  am  not  aware  that  I 
talk  any  differently  with  them  than  with  my  own  sex.  To  be 
sure  there  are  subjects,  such  as  politics  and  trade,  in  which  they 
are  not  directly  interested,  and  which  it  would  be  out  of  taste  to 
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introduce  among  them.  But  in  all  things  that  concern  the  higher 
life,  the  culture  of  the  intellect,  the  sensibilities  and  the  affec- 
tions, the  love  of  nature  and  art,  and  the  advancement  of  social 
virtue  and  happiness,  I  can  always  find  themes  for  conversation 
— themes  in  which  the  heart  of  woman  is  strongly  interested,  and 
in  which  she  is  confessedly  the  guide  and  teacher  of  man. 

A.  But  you  do  not  mean  to  say  that  you  omit  compliment 
and  flattery  altogether,  which  seem  to  be  so  natural  a  tribute  of 
man  to  the  beauty  and  gentleness  of  woman. 

B.  Not  altogether,  perhaps;  but  I  am  gradually  leaving  it 
off.  There  are  very  few  who  receive  it  with  pleasure  ;  and  it  is 
a  part  of  that  miserable  system  of  society  which  sets  up  woman 
as  an  idol,  or  a  doll  rather,  to  be  caressed  and  indulged,  in  requi- 
tal for  her  degradation.  If  you  would  cultivate  an  acquaintance 
with  the  young  ladies  you  mentioned,  which  shall  be  useful  and 
pleasant,  to  yourself  and  them,  make  no  effort  to  be  fascinating  ; 
just  be  your  simple,  plain-spoken  self — and,  I  am  no  prophet  or 
you  will  be  a  general  favorite. 

A.  I  thank  you  for  your  advice  ;  but  I  really  can't  get  rid  of 
the  impression  that  it  is  vastly  more  difficult  to  associate  freely 
with  ladies  than  with  gentlemen  ;  and  that  he  who  may  pass  for 
a  companionable  fellow  with  men,  may  be  a  very  boor  among  the 
gentler  sex. 

B.  So  he  may;  but  what  will  make  him  so?  Nothing  but 
his  awkward  attempts  to  be  elegant  and  womanly,  from  the  false 
and  ridiculous  notions  he  has  of  female  character. 

A.  Are  not  students  peculiarly  liable  to  this  mistake? 

B.  Perhaps  so.  And  then  we  suffer  another  serious  disad- 
vantage.— For  four  years  we  are  here  excluded  almost  entirely 
from  intercourse  with  the  other  sex.  I  was  amused  to  hear  chum 
exclaiming  yesterday,  as  if  it  were  the  marvel  of  an  age,  "  I 
have  spoken  with  a  woman !  I  have  spoken  with  a  woman  !  " 
I  verily  believe  I  could  point  you  to  some  who  have  not  spoken 
to  a  female  here,  except  their  wash-woman,  since  they  entered 
college. 

A.  Whose  fault  is  it? 

B.  Nobody's.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  ladies  about 
a  college,  old  or  young,  will  take  pains  to  make  a  hundred  new 

Cc 
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acquaintances  every  year  with  young  gentlemen,  for  the  exclusive 
benefit  of  the  young  gentlemen  themselves.  This  is  one  of  the 
sacrifices  we  should  cheerfully  make  to  secure  the  advantages  of 
secluded  study.  We  have  in  our  vacations  a  partial  compensa- 
tion for  our  self-denial  in  term  time. 

A.  And  what  a  use  some  make  of  it.  What  a  flood  of  ped- 
antry is  poured  over  the  community  at  the  close  of  every  term  ! 
1  could  not  believe,  until  I  had  seen,  that  some  very  sensible, 
well-disposed  students,  I  wot  of,  could  make  themselves  so  ridic- 
ulous as  they  do  by  their  shameless  pedantry. 

B.  That  seems  to  be,  in  some  degree,  an  incidental  result  of 
the  beginning  of  education.  You'll  find  it  dwindling  away  in 
those  of  your  classmates  who  are  now  noted  for  it,  from  year  to 
year.  I  speak  of  those  who  have  sterling  sense  at  bottom.  With 
your  shallow  heads  we  have  the  reverse  operation — the  wiser 
they  become,  the  greater  fools  are  they ;  for  their  acquirements 
serve  only  to  disclose  more  fully  the  inward  vacuum. 

A.  I  think  we  often  expose  ourselves  to  the  accusation  of 
pedantry  when  we  do  not  deserve  it.  We  are  apt  to  forget  that 
the  subjects  upon  which  we  study  are  not  familiar  to  all  our 
acquaintances,  and  introduce  them  heedlessly  into  conversation. 
And  though  we  are  far  from  intending  it,  we  are  thought  ambi- 
tious to  display  our  wisdom.  We  ought  to  watch  carefully 
against  this  fault;  for  I  know  of  nothing  which  makes  a  student 
so  thoroughly  despicable  with  all  men,  as  the  idea  that  he  is  eager 
to  show  his  superiority. 

B.  That's  a  truth — sometimes  a  melancholy  one.  I  know  a 
young  man  of  the  very  first  talents,  and  a  benevolent  heart,  but 
so  impregnated  with  pedantic  pride  that  it  seems  almost  to  ooze 
out  of  him  ;  and  he  is  perfectly  odious.  I  despair  of  his  attain- 
ing to  half  the  influence  he  deserves  in  the  world,  unless  he  can 
rid  himself  of  his  silly  self-conceit. 

A.  I  find  that  in  many  places,  people  have  seen  so  much  of 
this,  that  they  seem  to  expect  it  as  a  matter  of  course ;  and  watch 
for  opportunities  to  amuse  themselves  with  the  foibles  of  pedantic 
students.  I  am  often  obliged  to  be  unpleasantly  reserved  in  such 
company,  for  fear  I  may  unconsciously  expose  myself  to  ridicule 
— no  very  desirable  thing  to  a  sensitive  man. 
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B.  Quoting  Latin  and  Greek  before  an  ordinary  assembly, 
is  one  of  the  worst  displays  of  the  same  folly ;  and  yet  one  often 
hears  it,  even  from  our  first  men. 

A.  It  always  lessens  my  respect  for  the  judgment  of  a  man, 
to  hear  him  quote  the  classics  before  students ;  but  I  can  have 
no  patience  with  him  who  does  it  before  a  popular  audience. 
You  can  account  for  it  by  nothing  but  sheer,  unblushing  ped- 
antry. Every  student  has  an  interest  to  protest  against  this  vice, 
for  it  brings  dishonor  to  the  whole  class  of  literary  men.  We 
should  feel  at  liberty  to  make  pedants  ridiculous  whenever  they 
give  us  an  opportunity. 

B.  That's  true;  and  we  shall  have  opportunities  if  we  meet 
with  students  in  vacation.  The  disease  developes  itself  as  soon 
as  they  get  about  a  dozen  miles  from  college  ;  and  is  most  viru- 
lent and  fatal  when  one  student  happens  to  be  the  sole  literary 
genius  of  a  village  or  a  social  circle.  If  you  can  effect  one  cure 
of  this  malady,  you  will  deserve  well  of  your  age. 

A.  I  will  try.  You  shall  hear  when  I  return,  how  I  have 
succeeded.  There  is  another  thing  that  troubles  me  occasion- 
ally ;  it  is  the  extravagant  notion  many  people  have  of  college 
education.  They  seem  to  think  if  a  young  man  is  a  member  of 
college,  he  must  necessarily  know  everything ;  and  if  he  gets  his 
scrap  of  sheepskin,  without  being  able  to  explain  all  the  phenom- 
ena of  the  three  worlds,  and  talk  all  languages,  living  or  dead, 
they  put  him  down  at  once  a  hopeless  dolt.  I  have  been  vexed 
often  at  the  sincere  wonder  of  an  old  acquaintance,  when,  in 
answer  to  some  question  in  science,  I  have  frankly  confessed,  "I 
don't  know."  "  Don't  know ! — why,  I  thought  you'd  been  to 
college !  "  is  the  usual  rejoinder.  When  will  people  learn  that 
to  go  through  eollege  is  only  to  enter  the  portico  of  the  temple 
of  wisdom  ?  It  would  seem  that  observation  might  teach  them 
that  a  man  may  go  through  college  even,  without  getting  so  far 
as  the  portico. 

B.  Never  speak  that  above  a  whisper,  friend.  That  is  one 
of  the  truths  which  are  to  be  suppressed,  for  the  good  of  the 
public,  until  the  time  comes  when  all  truth  may  be  safely  let 
loose. 

A.     Ha  !  An  axiom  of  the  intermediate  philosophy  is  it  ?     I 
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do  not  receive  the  system,  you  know — much  less  any  snch  infe- 
rence from  it.  I  go  for  the  safety  of  truth,  always  and  every- 
where ;  and  I  abhor — as  I  think  you  do — the  artificial  elevations, 
which  some  would  have  us  believe,  are  the  security  of  society. 
Let  truth  and  sincerity  prevail,  and  everything  that  ought  to  be 
permanent  in  existing  institutions,  will  remain,  eternal  as  the 
eldest  born  of  nature's  laws.  Oh,  for  the  prevalence  of  a  sounder 
and  heartier  faith  in  God,  man,  and  the  universe. 

B.    To  the  last  clause — Amen  !  We. 


MASSACRE    AT    SCIO 


"  In  the  month  of  April,  1822,  Karah  Ali,  the  Turkish  Admiral,  landed  eight- 
een thousand  of  the  most  barbarous  of  his  Asiatic  troops  upon  the  Island,  and, 
in  a  few  days,  the  Paradise  of  Scio  became  the  field  of  lire  and  blood." 

The  sun  looked  forth,  with  burning  eye, 
And  golden  splendor,  from  the  West, 
Then  sweeping  down  the  azure  sky, 
Sunk,  in  his  ocean-couch,  to  rest, 
And  threw  o'er  Scio's  classic  Isle 
The  glory  of  his  parting  smile: 
Around  the  scene  of  beauty  breathed 
The  spirit  of  the  olden  time  ; 
For  there  antiquity  bequeathed 
The  proud,  the  deathless  and  sublime 
Mementoes  of  her  proudest  one — 
Fame's  earliest  heir,  and  mightiest  son — 
Of  him,  who  struck  the  golden  lyre, 
And  flung  upon  the  living  page 
The  lightning  of  that  quenchless  fire, 
Which  burns,  undimmed,  from  age  to  age. 
The  ruins  of  his  tomb  and  fane 
Yet  slumber  on  the  classic  plain. 

For  centuries  had  Scio  borne 
The  Tyrant's  yoke,  the  Othman's  scorn, 
And  seen  the  insulting  Paynim  tread 
Upon  the  ashes  of  her  dead: 
There  wanted  not  the  power — the  spell 
Of  memory  that  cannot  die  j 
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For  still,  the  thousand  deeds,  that  swell 
The  annals  of  her  chivalry, 
Would  kindle  into  breathing  life 
Proud  thoughts,  with  noble  daring  rife  j 
And  oft,  the  hardy  mountaineer, 
As  he  beheld  his  plundered  flock, 
Rushed  down  upon  the  Moslem's  rear, 
As  leaps  the  torrent  from  the  rock. 
Remembrance  of  the  deeds  of  yore 
Came,  like  a  dream,  his  spirit  o'er, 
Of  Freedom's  battles,  fought  and  won 
At  Salamis  and  Marathon. 

Land  of  rich  and  generous  wine, 
Land  of  woman's  fairest  smiles, 
The  bright,  the  beautiful  were  thine, 
Thou  Queen  of  Ocean's  isles  ! 

The  city  slept ;  but  ere  the  morn 
Was  heard  the  foeman's  signal  horn ; 
From  street  to  street,  from  wall  to  wall, 
Rang  out  the  loud,  terrific  call, 
And  through  the  bursting  barriers  poured 
The  Paynim  tribes,  with  torch  and  sword, 
And  plume,  and  crescent  waving  high, 
Like  a  red  meteor  in  the  sky. 
Nor  tamely  died  the  brave  Sciote, 
But  round  him  flung  his  grey  capote 
And  grasped  his  father's  trusty  glave, 
As  if  it  still  had  power  to  save. 

They  met,  as  warriors  meet — to  die ; 
Their  requiem  the  battle  cry  j 
O'er  hissing  shot  and  rattling  mail 
Was  heard  the  patriot's  dying  wail. 
JMor  bled  the  hapless  Greek  alone  5 
The  midnight  flames  that  o'er  him  shone, 
Revealed  the  helm  and  sabre  broke, 
That  sank  beneath  his  dying  stroke, 
And  the  dark  forms  that  slumbered  there 
Told  the  fierce  conflict  of  despair. 

As  sweetly  now  the  sunbeams  sleep 
On  the  iEgean's  glassy  deep, 
As  when  the  Sciote's  galley,  free, 
Danced  lightly  o'er  the  summer  sea. 
Still  waves,  mid  orange  groves,  the  palm, 
Still  sheds  its  incense  there  the  balm. 
.Nature  around  is  bright  and  fair, 
But  wakes  no  kindred  feeling  there  5 
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Amid  its  brightness  and  its  bloom 

Is  felt  the  silence  of  the  tomb ; 

Nor  peasants  song,  rich,  deep  and  clear, 

Dies  in  soft  cadence  on  the  ear. 

The  laughing  voice  of  childhood's  mirth 

Hushed  with  the  heart  that  gave  it  birth. 

And  cursed,  proud  isle,  his  name  shall  be 

Who  made  a  sepulchre  of  thee. 


Theodore. 


CARRIE,,  THE  MANIAC. 


'Twas  night,  and  silence  reigned  in  earth  and  air  j 
Yet  all  above,  around,  was  bright  and  fair  j 
No  cloud  or  mist  along  the  blue  serene, 
To  dim  the  brightness  of  that  splendid  scene, 
Where  slowly  moved  the  moon  in  light  away, 
And  round  her  shone,  in  beautiful  array, 
Unnumbered  stars  of  pure  and  lovely  beam, 
Fair  as  the  forms  that  light  the  hermit's  dream, 
When  he  beholds  the  bloom  of  heavenly  bowers, 
And  breathes  the  fragrance  of  immortal  flowers. 
All  now  was  motionless — no  breath  to  break 
The  moon's  fair  image,  beaming  from  the  lake  j 
Or  make  a  murmur,  where  the  dying  breeze 
Spent  its  last  sigh,  among  the  green-clad  trees, 
Whose  shadowy  boughs  in  moveless  silence  hung, 
Save  where,  at  times,  the  mournful  night-bird  sung. 
It  was  an  hour  like  those,  when  nature  seems 
Wrapt  in  the  calm  of  peaceful,  lovely  dreams  j 
And  wretched  man,  now  soothed  to  like  repose, 
Forgets  awhile  his  cares  and  toils  and  woes. 
But  there  was  one,  for  whom  so  soft  an  hour 
And  scenes  so  lovely  had  no  soothing  power  ; 
Upon  a  lofty  mountain's  brow  he  stood, 
Where  the  strong  eagle  fed  her  clamorous  brood, 
'Mid  huge  and  fearful  crags,  that  oft  were  riven 
By  frosts  and  storms  and  the  red  bolts  of  heaven, 
And  all  the  gloom  of  endless  winter  wore, 
And  ne'er  were  traced  by  mortal  foot  before. 
But  in  the  distance,  far  as  eye  could  stray, 
A  world  of  beauty  all  beneath  him  lay  ; 
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Green  fields  and  groves,  more  lovely  seen  from  far, 

And  streamlets,  sparkling  with  the  setting  star  j 

But  these  no  charm  possessed,  for  Carril's  eye, 

That  saw  them  not,  or  passed  unheeded  by, 

And  all  unshrinking,  threw  its  gloomy  glare, 

Wild  with  the  sternest  horrors  of  despair, 

Far  down,  along  the  rough  and  shelving  steep, 

Upon  the  fearful  caverns,  dark  and  deep. 

Whose  cold,  sepulchral  gloom,  by  night  or  day, 

Was  scarcely  broken  by  one  wandering  ray. 

Oh,  there  were  scenes  of  gloom  congenial,  there, 

To  souls,  that  knew  no  feeling  but  despair  j 

And  Carril  owns  the  charm — less  dark  his  gaze, 

As  wildly  o'er  the  awful  gloom  it  strays ; 

His  pallid  features  grow  less  stern  the  while, 

And  almost  soften  to  a  placid  smile. 

A  harp  was  o'er  his  shoulder  careless  slung, 

Though  it  was  long,  since  last  that  harp  he  strung, 

But  in  the  brightness  of  his  better  days, 

His  artless  touch  had  often  waked  its  lays  3 

Ah,  once  those  tuneful  lays  had  power  to  quell, 

In  Carril's  bosom,  each  unbidden  swell  5 

Each  painful  thought,  each  feeling  that  distressed, 

They  charmed  away,  or  soothed  to  tranquil  rest. 

But  could  not  now — o'er  Carril's  anguished  soul 

The  feelings  reigned,  that  spurned  such  mild  control  j 

The  gloom  was  there,  that  knew  no  brightening  rays, 

Save  the  wild  glare  of  passion's  meteor  blaze. 

Yet  sternly  as  his  rolling  eye  beholds 

The  awful  horrors,  which  that  scene  unfolds, 

Their  kindred  gloom  absorbs  his  spirit  so, 

A  moment  he  almost  forgets  his  woe  ; 

And  long  enough  that  little  moment  stays, 

To  wake  some  feelings  of  his  happier  days. 

His  harp,  the  balm  for  all  his  sorrows  then, 

He  strung,  and  strung  its  trembling  chords  again ; 

But  while  he  sung,  the  maddening  thoughts  returned, 

With  which  his  breast  and  brain  so  oft  had  burned  j 

And  his  wild  looks  expressed  his  deepening  pain, 

As  mournful,  thus,  he  breathed  his  latest  strain  : 

Welcome,  ye  caverns,  dark  and  deep  ! 
Welcome,  thou  dashing  torrent's  roar  ! 
For  calm  and  sweet  shall  be  my  sleep, 
While  slumbering  here,  to  wake  no  more. 
O  life,  thou  once  wert  dear  to  me — 
But  sundered  now  is  every  tie, 
That  ever  bound  my  heart  to  thee — 
It  is  my  only  wish  to  die. 
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If  I  could  feel;  as  once  1  felt 
The  warmth  of  hope's  enlivening  beam, 
If  joy  could  thrill,  and  love  could  melt, 
And  fancy  still  delight  to  dream, 
1  wouid  not  longer  wish  to  live- 
Whatever  pleasures  life  can  know, 
The  grave  has  purer  bliss  to  give — 
At  least  7tis  mingled  not  with  woe. 
But  joy  and  love  to  me  are  lost, 
And  hope  and  fancy  have  no  charms  ; 
I  see  on  life's  rough  ocean  toss'd, 
.No  shelter,  save  in  death's  cold  arms. 

0  death,  my  best,  my  only  friend, 
Though  dread  thy  form  to  those,  may  be, 
Who  still  their  woes  with  joys  can  blend, 
Thou  art  a  seraph  bright  to  me. 

Oh  earth,  farewell !  it  grieves  me  not, 

To  bid  thee  e'en  a  last  farewell ; 

Nor  will  one  mourner  seek  the  spot 

And  shed  a  tear,  where  Carril  fell. 

Yet  there  were  those,  who  would  have  wept — 

Oh,  there  is  one,  who  still  will  mourn  5 

And  in  my  bosom,  love  has  kept 

One  spark,  that  cannot  cease  to  burn. 

Yes,  yes,  my  mother,  thou  art  dear — 

For  thee  1  almost  wish  to  live- — 

1  see  thee  bending  o'er  my  bier — 

It  wrings  my  heart — oh,  cease  to  grieve  ! 
Forget  thou  ever  hadst  a  son — 
I  shall  be  blest,  be  thou  so  too  3 
Oh,  weep  not  for  so  vile  an  one — 
My  heart  is  broke — adieu,  adieu. 

He  could  no  more  ;  distress  o'erwhelms  his  soul ; 

He  trembles,  stamps,  more  wild  his  eye-balls  roll ; 

His  harp's  yet-breathing  chords  he  fiercely  tears, 

Then  seeks  the  last,  sad  refuge  from  his  cares. 

He  falls — the  abyss  returns  a  sullen  sound, 

And  owlets  flap  their  wings  and  screech  around ; 

And  hark,  a  groan — another  deeper  groan — 

It  is  his  last — his  anguished  soul  is  flown.  Rot. 
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TRANSLATED    BY    ZOYLER    ZEE. 


lone  to  Thrasyllus. 
You  have  doubtless  heard  of  the  ill  success  of  our  plot.  We 
are  all  covered  with  shame  and  disgrace.  We  meet  the  eye  of 
contempt  on  every  side  ;  and  of  all,  the  worst  is  that  you  are 
implicated.  Were  my  life  my  own,  I  should  soon  find  a  cover- 
ing for  my  shame.  But  you  know  that  I  have  long  since  given 
up  myself  to  you.  I  would  not  retract ;  and  if  I  can  but  have 
the  smiles  of  that  love,  which  has  been  my  solace — all  my  joy, 
since  we  knit  our  hearts  in  plighted  faith  beneath  that  hallowed 
palm,  I  can  stare  in  the  face  shame,  dishonor,  death,  every 
thing.  We  were  nigh  succeeding  in  our  plot.  I  already  had 
my  portion  of  the  patrimony  in  my  hands — I  was  on  my  way 
with  you  to  the  Temple  of  Venus — I  was  standing  before  the 
altar.  The  sacred  man  was  just  tying  the  knot  of  Hymen — 
when,  to  my  utter  confusion,  the  old  fellow  (pardon  my  disre- 
spect at  such  an  unexpected  reverse,)  drew  from  his  casket  his 
Tragedy  of  CEdipus  Coloneus,  which  he  had  just  finished.  No 
sooner  had  he  recited  this  before  the  court,  than  we  were  turned 
out  of  doors  with  shame,  while  his  sanity  was  adjudged  sure 
amidst  shouts  of  applause.  They  crowned  his  venerable  head 
with  the  laurel,  and  bore  him  home  on  the  arms  of  the  multitude. 
We  threw  ourselves  at  his  feet.  Our  good  father  has  pardoned 
us  all.  I  think,  Thrasyllus,  that  I  have  done  wrong — very 
wrong.  I  have  showed  him  base  ingratitude.  And  I  pray  the 
Gods  that  my  love  for  you  may  not  be  so  strong  (though  I  hope 
it  may  never  be  less,)  as  to  make  me  forget  my  hoary-headed 
father,  much  less  hurry  him  into  the  hands  of  Charon.  The 
Gods  hate  the  ungrateful — especially  ungrateful  children.  Re- 
member our  mutual  promises  ;  our  union  must  be  deferred,  till 
Dd 
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our  sire  drops  peacefully  away  in  death.     Oh !  the  bitter  rivalry 
of  poets  !     Why  should  it  mix  a  cup  of  gall  for  their  children  ? 

Thrasyllus  to  lone. 

I  see  your  love  begins  to  wane.  Some  Paris  is  a  guest  of 
yours,  or  in  your  neighborhood.  Have  you  forgotten  your  oath  ? 
Pluto  will  not  be  trifled  with.  Did  you  not  swear  by  the  terri- 
ble Styx,  in  his  hearing,  that  the  sharp  steel  should  sooner  taste 
the  old  man's  blood  than  you  be  longer  separated  from  your  be- 
loved Thrasyllus?  The  scheme  for  our  union  was  I  he  scheme 
of  a  doe-hearted  woman.  It  has  proved  so  ;  and  now  you  are 
suspected.  Take  back  your  heart,  and  give  me  mine,  if  it  must 
be  so.  I  want  no  Helen's  part  played  on  me.  I  must  have  the 
constancy  and  heroism  of  an  Electra.  The  love  of  the  dearest 
object  must  predominate ;  and  if  that  thou  bearest  towards  me 
is  no  stronger  than  the  affection  of  a  child  for  its  parent,  then 
thou  art  not  yet  mine.  Let  the  jealousy  of  our  fathers  spend  it- 
self, but  not  on  us.  I  am  free  :  why  should  you  not  be  ?  Be  no 
l@nger  hedged  in  by  the  spleen  of  your  father.  Be  mine,  both 
heart  and  mind,  be  mine  now.  It  rests  with  you.  You  hold 
the  key  of  the  casket.  One  gentle  turn  will  lay  open  to  us  its 
endless  treasures.  Be  not  faint-hearted.  Will  you  be  Chrysothe- 
mis  or  Electra  ?  Name,  in  your  next,  some  place  for  an  inter- 
view, if  you  love  me  ;  perhaps  at  the  grotto  of  Fons  Amoris. 
We  will  there  arrange  matters.     I  must  see  you,  life  or  death. 

P.  S.  Be  sure  and  give  Meta  proper  instructions  that  our 
correspondence  be  not  intercepted. 

lone  to  Thrasyllus. 
Cruel  Thrasyllus  !  how  have  I  been  rent !  Every  word  of 
your  last  epistle  pierced  my  heart  like  an  arrow.  Oh  !  how  ter- 
ribly have  I  been  wounded !  It  seems  to  me  that  I  could  never 
survive  a  second  perusal.  It  is  gone— the  flames  have  consumed 
it.  I  never  wish  to  think  of  it  again,  for  it  calls  to  mind  your 
ingratitude.  Do  you  think  your  adored  lone  susceptible  of  a 
divided  affection  ?  Jupiter  reigns.  Pluto  will  release  me.  Shall 
the  fame  of  my  father  be  tarnished  by  the  deeds  of  his  daughter? 
Shall  our  family  be  known  in  future  in  the  tragic  history  of  the 
Atrides?     Shall  the  name  of  your be  coupled  with  that 
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of  Clytemenstra?  Why  taunt  me  with  the  name  of  Paris?  Why 
suspect  me  playing  the  part  of  the  inconstant  Helen  1  Unkind, 
unfeeling  ingrate  !  I  would  neither  be  Chrysothemis  in  whole, 
nor  Electra  in  whole.  I  would  be  as  resolute  as  the  one,  as 
tender  as  the  other.  But  never  will  I  again  listen  to  such  pro- 
posals as  you  made  at  our  last  interview  ;  some  evil  God 
took  possession  of  my  mind,  or  I  never  should  have  been  induced 
to  engage  in  so  wicked  a  plot. 

u  For  when  the  Gods  oppose  us,  valor  bends 
To  cowardice;  and  strength  to  weakness  yields.'7 

Let  us  have  an  interview  at  the  place  you  propose.  But  let 
our  object  be  innocent.  Let  us  not  meet  to  hatch  up  a  tragic 
scene  for  some  future  poet.  Do  not  hope  to  find  my  mind  open 
to  more  like  schemes.  Presume  not  too  much  upon  my  affec- 
tion. It  shall  be  our  object  to  pray  the  Gods  to  forgive  us 
wherein  we  have  hitherto  erred.  To-morrow  night,  I  will  meet 
you  at  the  fountain — the  hour,  when  the  grotto  is  fully  darkened 
by  the  shadow  of  the  palm,  at  its  entrance.  Remember !  fare- 
well. 

'•True  to  the  hour,  sweet  lone,  as  true  as  the  shadow  to  the 
palm.  I  hardly  looked  for  you  so  soon ;  how  could  you  be  so 
punctual  ?" 

11 1  have  paid  too  many  vows  to  great  Jove,  and  poured  out  too 
many  libations  in  honor  of  Cynthia  at  this  sacred  fount,  not  to 
know  when  she  veils  her  smiles  behind  its  broad  leaves." 

"  While  musing  here,  my  mind  has  been  filled  with  horrid 
spectres,  in  view  of  the  part  which  the  Gods  have  destined  either 
myself  or  you  to  act." 

"  What  wild  phrenzy  has  now  taken  possession  of  your  brain 
Thrasyllus?" 

"  No  wild  phrenzy,  lone,  but  what  the  Gods  ordain." 

"  You  thought,  you  know,  the  Gods  ordained  the  fortune  of 
our  former  plot." 

"  That,  I  grant,  was  the  product  of  my  brain ;  but  the  words 
I  now  speak  are  the  words  of  Jove — from  none  other  than  the 
Pythia  herself." 

•'  Pray,  Thrasyllus,  what  are  these  words  so  ominous  ?" 
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"  None  other   than  that  your  father's  life  is  bounded  by  the 
termination  of  this  our  present  Olympic  festival." 
"  Indeed,  Thrasyllus,  and  what  would  you  ?" 
"  Charon  awaits  him  at  our  hands." 
"  How  know  you  this  ?" 
"  At  whose  else  but  ours  ?'• 

"  Let  Jove's  will  be  done  ;  but  I  must  first  be  sure  it  is  His 
will  my  father  perish  at  our  hands.  Many  the  ways  he  does  His 
pleasure.  Jove  holds  the  tender  thread  that  binds  immortal  to 
mortality.  He  hurls  the  thunder-bolt  and  makes  men  mad.  If 
'tis  decreed  the  next  Olympic  sees  my  father  whole,  'tis  not  in 
us  to  slay  him  ;  if  'tis  decreed  he  die,  'tis  not  in  us  to  save  him. 
Leave  all  to  Almighty  Jove." 

"  But  does  not  Jove  his  pleasure  at  the  hand  of  mortals  ?    Did 
he  not  his  will  in  the  land  of  Ithaca,  at  the  hand  of  the  crafty 
Ulysses  ?     And  did  not  Clytemnestra  and  Orestes  each  fulfil  the 
decrees  of  Jupiter?     Why,  then,  should  we  oppose?" 
"Not  oppose,  but  submit,  Thrasyllus." 

"I  feel  myself  under  the  mysterious  and  irresistible  agencies  of 
some  God.     I  feel  it  is  my  duty  to  do  the  deed." 
"Forbear,  Thrasyllus,  as  you  love  me." 
"  Will  you  not  pardon  the  zeal  of  the  pious?" 
"  Never  the  zeal  of  blind  love." 

"  Cupid  has  not  blinded  me,  dearest,  but  sharpened  my  men- 
tal eye.  'Tis  thus  decreed,  most  surely,  that  your  father  die  with- 
in the  days  appointed.  I  feel  Jove's  messengers  within,  prompt- 
ing me  to  fulfil  the  prediction.     How,  then,  can  I  refuse?" 

"If  He  sees  fit,  He  can  at  any  moment  shut  down  the  gate  of 
life.  But  the  mortal  hand  that  does  it,  closes  forever  the  door  of 
my  heart.  We  must  now  separate,  Thrasyllus.  Cynthia  espies 
us — I  shall  be  missed — but  remember,  this  may  be  our  last  meet- 
ing. If  my  venerable  father  suffers  aught  at  your  hand  before 
bright  Cynthia  twice  more  looks  in  upon  this  sacred  fountain, 
my  face  is  ever  after  veiled  to  you.  Jove's  will  be  done.  Fare- 
well." 

Thrasyllus  by  himself. 
Did  she  not  say,  Jove's  will  be  done?     Yes,  I  am  sure  she  did. 
These  were  her  last  words.     She  will  not  forsake  me  for  fulfill- 
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ing  his  great  decree.  I  cannot  avoid  my  part — I  must  submit, 
though  it  be  an  awful  act.  How  can  I  raise  this  arm  to  do  a 
deed  of  blood,  and  that  against  the  father  of  my  adored  lone — so 
old — so  venerable,  too.  But  this  hand  is  not  my  own  ;  it  must 
work  the  will  of  Him  who  gave  it  me.  I  am  resolved.  Great 
King  of  Gods  and  men,  I  stand  ready.  From  my  inmost  soul,  I 
say  again  thy  "  will  be  done."  I  will  be  prepared.  As  he  re- 
turns from  the  games,  I  will  beset  him  and  fulfil  the  response  of 
the  oracle. 

Thrasyllus  to  lone. 
Ere  Apollo  twice  more  drives  his  fiery  steeds  through  the  blue 
expanse,  thou  wilt  be  mine.  How  short  the  time,  and  yet  an  age 
to  me.  But,  Oh !  my  love,  what  terrors  fill  my  brain.  How 
hard  a  lot  is  mine !  Why  does  not  Jove  select  some  other  agent 
of  His  will?  Why  must  I  stain  my  nuptial  couch  with  blood? 
But  Jove  commands  ;  I  must  obey.  He  has  drawn  the  line  of 
separation  between  our  fathers.  'Tis  his  will  we  should  unite. 
To-morrow  night,  if  He  permits,  I  shall  meet  you  in  your  own 
saloon.     Till  then,  adored,  farewell. 

lone  to  Thrasyllus. 
Call  me  no  longer  adored,  Thrasyllus.  I  see  your  purpose  is 
fixed  ;  so  now  is  mine.  I  have  already  sent  a  message  to  my 
father,  which,  if  he  obtains,  will  put  him  on  his  guard.  My 
doors  are  barred — my  face  is  veiled — my  heart  is  locked.  There 
is  no  longer  room  for  you.  My  blood  congeals — my  heart  is  cold 
as  ice.  Come  not  to  me  with  hands  imbued  in  paternal  blood. 
You  will  find  me  ready  to  play  a  manly  part;  I  am  no  longer 
doe-hearted.  The  resoluteness  of  Electra  steals  over  me.  I'll 
see  how  well  I  can  grace  the  bloody  banquet  of  Clytemnestra. 
Insatiate  Mars  takes  hold  on  me.  Welcome,  Nemesis,  to  my 
breast.  Here  erect  your  throne.  Venus,  begone.  Cupid,  twang 
not  that  string  again  at  me;  your  shafts  are  shot  in  vain — away  ! 
Nemesis  rules  within.  Be  prepared  for  the  banquet  I  shall  this 
night  serve  up  for  you. 

Thrasyllus  to  his  own  lone. 
Thanks  to  Almighty  Jove,  lone,  your  heart  will  melt  again. 
You  will  receive  me  now.     Come  down,  Nemesis,  from  that  sa- 
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cred  throne.  Resume,  young  Cupid,  thy  dreadful  bow  and 
quiver.  Let  fly  again  those  wondrous  darts.  Oh  !  thanks  to  Jove, 
my  steel  is  yet  unstained — I  come  not  with  "  hands  imbued  in 
paternal  blood."  'Twas  not  Jove's  high  behest.  'Twas  his  own 
hand,  to  mortals  in  disguise,  that  cut  the  tender  chords.  Rejoice 
with  me,  lone,  that  our  nuptial  bed  has  not  been  dipped  in  blood. 
The  Pythia  responded  true,  but  I  misapprehended.  Lay  not 
your  hand  upon  that  blade,  nor  heave  that  breast,  nor  curl  that 
lip,  when  I  say  the  prophecy  is  fulfilled.  No  deed  is  done — no 
blood  is  shed.  He  had  no  pain  ;  and  he  dropped  away  in  the  feel- 
ing of  excessive  joy.  Blessed  of  Jove,  indeed,  is  he — no  less  my- 
self and  you.  The  Tragic  prize  was  awarded  to  your  own  be- 
loved sire.  The  honors  were  more  than  he  could  bear.  The 
laurels  weighed  too  heavily  about  that  furrowed  brow.  The 
cords  of  joy  were  already  worn  too  weak.  The  string  of  life  was 
struck  by  a  mightier  than  ever  touched  it  before — it  snapped,  and 
your  father  now  is  in  Elysium.  I  delay  only  to  do  the  duties  of 
a  son.  This  is  my  precursor  but  a  moment.  I  shall  follow  soon. 
Prepare  for  the  altar.  This  night  will  we  pay  our  offerings! 
Prepare ! 


WOMAN'S    PRIVILEGES 


Three  things  to  womankind  belong, 

This  universe  of  ours  all  over, 

And  from  their  use,  or  right,  or  wrong, 

JNot  all  the  universe  may  move  her; 

The  first,  to  teaze  her  faithful  lover  j 

The  second,  to  coquette  ;  the  third, 

And  that  which  oft'nest  we  discover, 

To  argue  points  the  most  absurd, 

And,  right  or  wrong,  to  have  the  latest  word. 

Miaoyvvtjg. 


MUSINGS  OF  THE  PAST. 


FROM   THE   MANUSCRIPT   OF   A   DECEASED    FRIEND. 


(  Concluded  from  the  last. ) 

I  said  there  were 
JNo  mountains  round  about  me  ; — there  was  one 
Distant  and  dim,  deserving  scarce  the  name  ; 
A  deep  blue  stripe  just  raised  above  the  line 
Of  the  horizon,  and  discerned  alone 
When  the  sky  held  its  morning  purity. 
'Twas  but  a  little  thing,  and  other  eyes 
Might  ne'er  have  cared  to  cast  a  second  look  5 
But  it  was  much  to  me — yea,  it  was  all, 
And  1  rejoiced  in  it,  I  knew  not  why, 
More  than  in  all  the  visible  beside. — 

0  what  unnumbered  visions  cluster  there, 
What  strong  associations  bind  me  still, 
Mysteriously  enchained. 

1  see  them  now,  X  feel  the  breeze  of  youth, 
Blowing  them  back  upon  my  soul  again 

In  all  their  native  freshness. 

How  often  have  I  paused 
Unconscious,  as  I  walked,  to  gaze  and  muse 
In  fixed  forgetfulness  upon  that  spot, 
Until  the  evening  hour  shut  up  the  scene, 
And  brought  me  to  myself. 
And  when,  as  oft  it  did,  my  little  sphere 
Of  youthful  toil,  lay  where  it  might  be  viewed  5 
Like  sleep  in  conflict  with  the  struggling  lids, 
It  gained  the  final  mastery,  and  1  stood, 
Leaning  upon  my  idle  implement, 
The  victim  of  a  power  1  could  not  see, 
JNTor  understand,  nor  shun — until  the  voice 
Of  chiding  admonition  broke  nry  dream, 
And  brought  my  truant  spirit  back  to  life. 
They  thought  it  indolence — perhaps  it  was  5 
My  labor  was  forgot,  1  scarce  know  why, 
But  when  1  once  attempted  to  explain 
The  secret  cause,  I  saw  a  general  smile, 
So  crushing  and  unsympathizing,  that  thenceforth 
I  chose  to  hide  it  all  within  my  breast, 
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And  seek  yet  more  communion  with  the  source. 

That  so  mysteriously,  yet  richly  fed 

My  taste  for  joy  so  little  understood. 

Thus  passed  my  early  youth  ;  thus  day  by  day 

My  adolescent  spirit  linkedjtself, 

Like  the  confiding  tendrils  of  a  vine, 

With  all  that  could  support  it,  and  it  grew 

Fraternally  and  fondly  into  love 

With  the  few  friends  which  JNature  had  allowed- 

lt  sought  to  learn  with  reverencing  care, 

Their  deepest  lessons — studied  with  the  toil 

And  endless  search  of  one  that  has  a  thirst 

For  boundless  knowledge,  while  a  book  or  two 

Is  all  that  stinting  Poverty  allows 

To  satisfy  his  passion. — 

But  these  were  not  enough, 
Not  equal  to  my  need.    The  vine  had  climbed, 
Until  the  height  of  its  support  was  reached  j 
And  still  it  stretched  its  yearning  tendrils  forth, 
To  grasp  some  higher  trellis,  and  to  mount 
In  fruitful  elevation  nearer  heaven. — 
Alas  that  sometimes  it  should  be  the  doom 
Of  love,  to  burn  with  ever  useless  flame 
For  what  is  painted  only  in  its  dreams, 
Or  yearn  with  vain  affection  to  behold 
The  beauty  which  it  knows  to  be  of  earth, 
But  to  its  eye  forevermore  unseen. — 
There  is  a  love  for  .Nature's  lovely  scenes, 
As  real,  and  as  glowing,  and  as  deep, 
As  is  the  fountain  in  the  human  heart, 
Gushing  in  all  its  fervency  of  strength, 
To  meet  and  mingle  with  its  kindred  stream. 
Such  was  my  love  ;  but  it  was  all  in  vain  3 
For  I  was  made  a  very  Tantalus, 
With  aggravation  punished  and  consumed. 
And  now,  at  length,  I  am  grown  up  to  man  5 
"  The  liquid  dew  of  youth'7  long  since  exhaled, 
And  plastic  childhood,  yielding  to  the  touch 
And  veriest  breath  of  kindly  circumstance, 
Hath  hardened  into  age  5  e7en  as  the  clay 
That,  moulded  in  its  moisture,  'neath  the  sun, 
Grows  by  its  daily  ripening,  into  stone — 
Impatient  thence  of  change.     So  am  1  now. 
The  visions  of  my  youth  have  since  returned, 
Realities  of  life — my  wandering  feet 
Released  at  length  from  bondage,  have  pursued 
Their  devious  pilgrimage  ;  and  'round  my  way, 
Ungracious  JNature,  taunting  with  her  gifts, 
In  aggravating  lavishment  hath  spread 
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Her  wondrous  panorama.     7Tis  in  vain. 

They  might  have  moved  me  once; 
Yea,  as  a  feather,  on  the  swaying  breath 
Of  their  controlling  influence,  I  could  then 
Have  cast  myself  in  utter  passiveness, 
And  felt  the  ecstasy  of  throbbing  joy 
Triumphantly  careering  through  the  soul. 

But  now  'tis  changed — 
I  know  not  why  it  is — and  I  can  look 
On  cloud-capped  mountains  and  the  surging  waves 
Of  the  deep  ocean — on  the  troubled  sky 
Scared  with  its  crashing  thunders — on  the  brow 
Of  that  dark,  dread  abyss,  where  half  a  world 
Pours  down  its  shaking  floods — yea,  I  can  look 
On  every  sight  of  majesty  and  power 
That  did  not  bless  my  youth,  and  scarcely  feel 
One  pulse  of  deep  emotion  ;  or  if  yet 
"  My  heart  sometimes  leaps  up  when  I  behold/7 
;Tis  with  a  blind  and  momentary  joy, 
Like  what  the  maniac  feels,  when  with  a  laugh, 
He  catches  at  some  object  which  he  deems 
The  prize  and  theme  of  his  past  reveries — 
He  looks  once  more — it  is  not  what  he  sought ; 
And  doubt  and  disappointment  cloud  his  brow, 
As  he  turns  back  to  dream  and  rave  again. 
It  need  not  so  have  been — for  there  were  chorda 
Within  my  breast,  that  sounded  as  a  harp; 
In  unison  with  the  harmony  without ; 
Yea,  to  the  lightest  touch  of  passing  breath, 
They  trembled  and  responded  sigh  for  sigh. 
And  there  was  room  for  more — and  1  had  longed, 
Till  longing  was  in  vain,  that  Nature's  hand 
Might  fasten  other  strings  ;  till  every  voice 
Of  her  grand  chorus  could  reverberate 
And  live  and  linger  in  my  chiming  soul, 
Like  Echo  answering  from  her  sounding  woods. 
But  she  denied — and  now  in  vain  to  me 
Her  gathering  tones  pour  on  the  swelling  song; 
Roll  her  deep  diapasons  o'er  the  keys 
Of  living  thunder,  and  compel  the  world, 
Inanimate  and  animate,  to  be  dumb 
With  fearful  admiration.     I  alone 
Stand  undisturbed  :  'tis  almost  to  my  ear 
"  As  voiceless  as  a  picture."  *  *  *  * 

Such  a  curse 
Goes  with  me  now  :  'twill  grow  with  growing-  age, 
And  1  shall  walk  through  all  there  is  in  life, 
Of  beauty  and  of  joy,  unblest  and  bound 

Ee 
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With  fetters  which  perhaps  myself  had  forged, 

E?en  in  the  very  heat  of  young  desire 

For  these  same  pleasures — such  to  me  no  more. 

*********  E.  A.  S. 


SCENES    IN    ROMAN    LIFE 


FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  W.  A.  BECKER. 


SECOND  SCENE— MORNING. 

No  ray  of  the  early  sun  had  yet  struck  the  hills  of  the  city, 
and  the  uncertain  twilight  that  spread  its  golden  streaks  over  the 
eastern  sky,  as  the  messenger  of  the  coming  day,  but  sparingly 
penetrated  the  windows  and  uncurtained  spaces  of  the  chambers 
of  the  house.  Gallus  still  rested,  sunk  in  a  deep,  heavy  sleep,  in 
the  quiet  chamber,  whose  carefully  selected  position  not  only  ex- 
cluded every  disturbing  noise,  but  prevented  the  early  greeting  of 
the  morning  light  from  breaking  his  slumbers  unseasonably.  But 
around  him  had  already  commenced  an  active  life.  From  the 
cells,  and  from  the  rooms  of  the  upper  story,  a  tumultuous  crowd 
of  slaves  spread  through  all  parts  of  the  house,  whose  motions, 
hither  and  thither,  cleansing  and  regulating  the  furniture,  would 
have  suggested  to  a  stranger  the  approach  of  some  unusual  festi- 
val. A  whole  Decury  of  house-slaves,  armed  with  brooms  and 
sponges,  (1)  under  the  direction  of  the  Atriensis,  took  care 
for  the  cleanliness  of  all  who  entered  the  open  halls.  Some  pu- 
rified the  vestibulum,  if,  during  the  night,  a  spider  had  boldly 
thrown  its  web  over  the  capitals  of  the  pillars  or  the  groups  of 
statues,  and  polished  the  ornaments  of  gold  and  precious  metals 
upon  the  valves  and  posts  of  the  doors,  and  cleansed  the  marble 
floor  from  the  dust  of  the  preceding  day.  Others  were  busied  in 
the  Antrium  and  its  side  halls,  carefully  running  over  the  Mosaic 
of  the  floors  and  the  painted  walls  with  a  very  delicate  sponge,  in 
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order  that  the  dust  might  not  adhere  to  the  varnish  of  wax  (2)  with 
which  they  were  covered.  They  examined  if  any  spot  appeared 
discolored  by  lamp-smoke,  and  adorned  with  fresh  garlands  the 
busts  and  portraits  which  served  instead  of  images  or  wax  masks 
of  ancestors.  In  the  cavum  sedium,  or  inner  court,  and  in  the 
spacious  peristylium,  others,  with  fringed  linen  towels,  rubbed 
the  polished  surface  of  the  pillars,  which,  being  made  of  various 
foreign  marbles,  formed  a  most  agreeable  contrast  to  the  statues 
standing  between  them,  or  to  the  fresh  green  of  the  unoccupied 
spaces.  No  less  busy  was  the  Tricliniarch,  with  his  attendants, 
in  the  great  saloons.  There  stood  the  costly  cedar  tabks,  (3) 
whose  ivory  posts  sustained  the  massive  leaves,  which  had  been 
sent  to  Rome,  at  an  immense  expense,  from  the  ancient  forests 
of  Mount  Atlas.  Here,  in  beautiful  variety,  imitating  the  skin 
of  the  panther,  there  in  dense,  regular  spots,  resembling  the  tail 
of  the  peacock,  or  the  gracefully  intertwined  ivy,  each  rivalled 
the  other  in  beauty  and  costliness.  Many  a  lover  of  splendor 
would  have  given  an  estate  for  either  of  the  three.  The  triclini- 
arii  carefully  removed  the  purple  cloths,  and  with  a  delicate 
fringed  cloth  removed  the  dust  that  had  penetrated  them.  Then 
came  a  row  of  magnificent  tables,  many  of  which  stood  in  each 
hall,  near  the  walls,  to  sustain  the  gold  and  silver  vessels  and 
other  costly  ornaments.  Some  of  them  were  of  costly  marble, 
supported  by  silver  or  gilded  posts,  resembling  the  feet  of  sheep, 
or  by  the  tips  of  the  wings  of  two  griffins  lying  opposite  to  each 
other.  Among  them  was  one  of  wrought  marble,  which  was 
sawed  from  the  wall  of  a  Grecian  temple.  Sometimes  the  leaves 
were  made  entirely  of  precious  metal.  The  ornaments  which 
were  placed  upon  them,  for  show,  were  selected  to  correspond 
with  the  architecture  of  the  respective  halls.  In  the  most  sim- 
ple hall,  the  Tetrastylus,  stood  plain  silver  vessels,  without  any 
embossed  work,  only  the  margins  of  the  larger  bowls  were  of 
gold.  Between  them  might  be  seen  small  vessels  of  amber, 
among  which  were  two,  remarkably  rare,  since  in  one,  a  bee,  and 
in  the  other,  an  ant,  had  found  a  transparent  tomb.  Upon  one 
side  stood  pitchers  of  antique  form,  to  which  the  names  of  their 
original  owners  gave  value  and  historic  celebrity.  There  was  a 
double  goblet  which  had  been  inherited  by  Priam  from  Laome- 
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don  ;  another  which  had  belonged  to  Nestor.  The  doves,  which 
served  as  handles,  were  much  worn,  undoubtedly  by  the  hand  of 
Nestor  himself.  There  was  also  another,  which  was  a  present 
from  Dido  to  ./Eneas,  and  in  the  midst  stood  a  strong  goblet 
which  Theseus  had  thrown  in  the  face  of  Eurytus.  But  more 
remarkable  than  every  thing  else,  was  a  relic  (4)  from  the  keel  of 
the  ship  Argo.  It  was  only  a  splinter  of  wood ;  still,  who  did 
not  feel  himself  transferred  to  olden  time,  when  he  saw  before  him 
this  fragment  of  the  oldest  ship  upon  which  perhaps  Minerva  her- 
self had  laid  her  hand  1  Gallus  himself  was  far  too  liberal  to  be- 
lieve the  truth  of  this  tradition,  yet  every  one  was  not  so  free 
from  superstition,  and  it  was  now  the  latest  fashion  to  collect 
similar  antiquities.  In  the  Corinthian  hall  stood  vessels  of  pre- 
cious^Corinthian  brass,  whose  worn  handles  and  peculiar  odor 
sufficiently  attested  their  genuineness.  Near  by,  were  two  large 
golden  cups,  upon  which  were  engraven  passages  selected,  the 
one  from  the  Iliad,  and  the  other  from  the  Odyssey.  There  were 
also  smaller  goblets  and  cups,  of  precious  stone,  either  formed 
from  a  single  piece,  and  ornamented  with  raised  work,  or  com- 
posed of  several  parts,  united  by  golden  clasps. 

The  greatest  splendor  was  found  in  the  Egyptian  hall.  Here 
stood  no  silver  or  golden  vessels  which  did  not  derive  their  value 
more  from  the  skill  of  the  most  celebrated  artists,  than  from  the 
costly  materials  of  which  they  were  made.  There  were  goblets, 
ornamented  by  the  hand  of  Phidias,  with  fishes,  which  only  need- 
ed water  to  swim.  Upon  another  was  a  lizard,  by  the  hand  of 
Mentor.  The  imitation  was  so  perfect  as  to  cause  the  hand  of 
the  spectator  to  shrink,  instinctively,  from  the  touch  of  it.  There 
was  also  a  large  bowl,  upon  which  a  golden  fleeced  ram,  such 
as  carried  Phryxus  to  Colchis,  serving  as  a  handle,  bore  a  beau, 
tiful  Cupid.  The  name  of  the  artist  was  unknown.  Upon  this 
they  were  agreed,  that  Mys  and  Myron,  Mentor  and  Polycletes, 
might  have  an  equal  claim  to  the  work. 

The  Alexandrian  glass-work  excited  no  less  wonder ;  goblets 
and  cups  of  costly  fusion,  perfectly  imitating  the  natural  color  of 
the  amethyst,  sapphire,  and  ruby.  But  there  was  among  them  one 
article  which,  by  its  artificial  structure,  most  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  spectators.    It  was  a  cup  of  the  color  of  opal,  (5)  which  was 
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surrounded  by  a  sky-blue  net,  which,  with  the  exception  of  some 
small  lines  of  union,  was  entirely  free  from  the  vessel,  and  stood 
out  from  it,  three  full  lines.  Under  the  rim  of  the  cup  stood,  in 
green,  the  following  inscription,  standing  out  in  like  manner  with 
the  net,  and  supported  by  very  fine  lines  of  union  :  Bibe  vivas 
multis  annis.  How  many  unsuccessful  attempts  must  have  been 
made  by  the  artist,  before  his  patient  toil  could  have  completed 
such  a  vessel ! 

In  the  Cyzicensian  hall  were  seen  no  such  expensive  orna- 
ments. So  much  the  more  careful  were  they  to  adorn  the  win- 
dows and  glass  doors  which  reached  the  floor,  so  that  the  prospect 
into  the  green  without,  might  not  be  obstructed  by  the  dark 
frames  and  lattices. 

While  they  were  thus  purifying  and  adorning  all  parts  of  the 
house,  while  the  steward  estimated  the  income  and  expenses  of 
the  preceding  month,  for  the  inspection  of  his  master,  and  the 
cellarius  examined  his  stores  and  ascertained  what  would  be 
needed  for  the  coming  day  ;  and  each  common  slave  discharged 
the  duty  assigned  him,  the  vestibulum  was  already  filled  with  a 
crowd  of  visitors,  who  wished  to  give  to  their  patron  the  custom- 
ary morning  greeting.  People  of  very  different  ranks,  and 
brought  here  by  very  different  motives,  joined  the  throng;  citi- 
zens of  the  lowest  class,  who  received  their  support  from  the 
hand  of  Gallus ;  young  men  of  high  birth,  who  chose  to  make 
their  fortune  by  the  favor  of  Augustus  ;  poor  poets  and  men  of 
leisure,  who  hoped  to  find  a  compensation  for  their  early  atten- 
tion at  the  table  of  Gallus,  or  even  contented  themselves  with  a 
daily  distributed  sportula  (6) ;  a  few  friends  whom  genuine  af- 
fection or  gratitude  bound  to  the  man;  also  many  idlers,  who 
were  flattered  with  a  visit  to  a  distinguished  house,  did  not  shun 
the  inconvenience  of  presenting  themselves  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, before  the  door  of  their  Dominus  or  Rex ;  and  patiently 
awaiting  the  moment  when  they  should  be  allowed  to  enter. 
For  this  was  not  the  only  visit  of  the  kind  which  they  designed 
to  make  on  the  same  morning  ;  indeed  some  of  them  had  previ- 
ously made  several  similar  calls.  As  soon  as  they  were  admitted 
by  the  ostarius,  each  one  rushed  to  the  atrium,  or  disappeared 
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in  the  colonnade,  shortening  the  time  by  reflection  or  conversa- 
tion with  others.  Verto. 

(To  be  continued.) 

JNOTES  TO  THE  SECOJND  SCEJNE. 

(1.)  The  instruments  which  they  used  for  cleansing  the  walls,  ceilings,  floors 
and  furniture  were  scopae,  or  brooms  of  the  twigs  of  the  wild  myrtle  or  tamarisk, 
and  sponges.  The  latter  were  attached  to  staves  of  various  lengths,  and  called 
peniculi. 

(2.)  Many  of  the  colors,  which  the  ancients  chiefly  used  for  painting  the  walls 
of  houses,  such  as  minium,  &c,  did  not  long  endure  the  influence  of  light  and 
air.  In  order  to  render  them  permanent,  a  varnish  of  Punic  wax,  mixed  with 
oil,  was  laid  upon  the  wall  with  a  brush  of  bristles,  and  then  polished. 

(3.)  Tables  were  among  the  most  expensive  articles  of  furniture  among  the 
Romans.  Particularly  those  called  orbes  were  sometimes  purchased  at  an  enor- 
mous expense.  Pliny  mentions  that  even  Cicero  had  one  for  which  he  paid 
1,000,000  sesterces:  "Exstat  hodie  M.  Ciceronis  in  ilia  paupertate,  et  quod 
magis  mirum  est,  illo  aevo  empta  sestertium  decies  centenis  miHibus."  These 
tables  were  made  after  a  variety  of  patterns,  resembling  various  animals.  Pliny 
mentions  "  tigrinas,  pantherinas,  undatim  crispas,  pavonum  Cauda;  oculos  imitan- 
tes;  apiatas  mensas." 

(4.)  The  ancients  had  their  relics,  and  even  regarded  a  chip  from  the  ship 
Argo  with  as  much  reverence  as  any  true  Catholic  ever  felt  for  a  piece  of  the 
ladder  which  Jacob  saw  in  his  dream,  or  a  splinter  of  the  true  cross.  Even  Mar- 
tial, who  usually  rails,  with  great  severity,  against  such  folly  and  credulous  sim- 
plicity, says  with  all  earnestness  : 

Fragmentum  quod  vile  putas  et  inutile  lignum, 
Hasc  fuit  ignoti  prima  carina  maris. — 
Sascula  vicerunt ;  sed  quamvis  cesserit  annis, 
Sanctior  est  salva  parva  tabella  rate.        VII.  19. 

(5.)  Vessels  of  this  description  were  called  diatreta.  The  one  here  described 
was  found  in  Italy,  in  the  year  1725. 

(6.)  Sportula  is,  literally,  a  small  basket.  It  was  customary  to  distribute  food 
to  clients  and  persons  of  low  rank.  This  was  called  sportula,  probably,  because 
it  was  served  up  for  each  person  in  a  small  basket.  In  the  early  ages  of  the  re- 
public, it  was  customary  for  clients  to  pay  an  early  morning  visit  to  their  patrons, 
as  a  token  of  respect;  It  was  called  "  salutatio  matutina."  But  when  the  nation 
grew  corrupt  through  luxury,  the  custom  became  entirely  servile  and  mercenary. 
It  was  then  called  "  opera  mercenaria."  Crowds  of  idlers  and  hungry  retainers 
thronged  the  doors  of  the  rich,  in  hope  of  securing,  at  least;  a  portion  of  the  food 
usually  distributed  among  the  poor  on  such  occasions. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


In  biography  we  see  the  origin  of  the  greatest  events  that 
have  affected  the  world.  All  history  is  but  the  development  of 
ideas,  which  originated  with  comparatively  few  individuals.  It 
is  the  province  of  the  biographer  to  examine  the  causes  that 
operated  upon  individual  mind,  in  order  to  bring  about  these 
events. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  department  of  literature  more  worthy  of 
careful  study,  than  the  lives  of  those  master  spirits  which  have, 
in  a  great  measure,  given  character  to  the  age  in  which  they 
lived.  One  becomes  disgusted  with  the  follies  and  crimes 
which  cover  the  page  of  history,  and  turns  to  contemplate  mind 
in  its  nobler  existence.  We  wish  to  see  the  fountains  from 
which  those  streams  have  issued,  that  have  desolated,  or  glad- 
dened the  world.  By  the  candid  biographer  we  are  introduced 
into  the  very  presence,  as  it  were,  of  the  individual  :  and  if  he 
be  a  politician,  we  find  him  destitute  of  that  mask,  which  almost 
invariably  hides  from  our  view  the  motives  that  influence  him  in 
all  his  public  actions.  We  behold  genius  in  its  true  dignity  ; 
rendering  its  possessor,  notwithstanding  every  caprice  of  for- 
tune, and  every  art  of  malice,  the  praise  and  admiration  of  the 
good  and  great  of  every  age.  Who  that  contemplates  genius 
struggling  against  almost  insurmountable  obstacles,  does  not  feel 
his  bosom  glow  with  more  ardent  aspirations,  and  resolve  on 
renewed  efforts  of  exertion  ?  We  sympathize  with  the  individ- 
ual ;  if  he  is  unfortunate,  his  afflictions  afford  us  poignant  grief; 
if  success  crowns  his  efforts,  and  honor  attends  his  means,  we 
gladly  add  a  new  gern  to  his  diadem,  and  strike  another  note  to 
his  praise.  The  joys  and  sorrows  of  a  man  of  feeling,  the  acci- 
dents of  a  man  of  letters,  are  subjects,  however  painful,  we  sel- 
dom wish  to  finish,  but  dwell  on  with  melancholy  pleasure. 
We  weep  at  his  sufferings,  pity  his  frailties,  and  "gather  up  his 
virtues  in  epitaph." 
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The  character  of  every  great  man  is  public  property.  It 
should  not  only  embellish  the  history  of  his  own  country,  but 
like  the  chart  of  the  mariner,  should  be  spread  out  before  the 
whole  world  ;  a  guide  to  the  wanderer  and  the  erring.  The 
patriotism  of  the  ancient  Greek  has  kindled  a  flame  of  liberty  in 
a  thousand  breasts,  while  the  Turkish  fetter  clanked  at  the  heel 
of  his  descendant.  And  who  shall  say  thatjthe  example  of  an 
Adams,  an  Otis,  or  a  Henry,  may  not  one  day  light  up  in  the 
region  of  tyranny  and  oppression  the  smile  of  liberty,  prosperity, 
and  peace  ? 

It  is  the  duty  of  every  age  to  preserve  the  memory  of  its  per- 
sonal worth,  that  future  generations,  as  on  the  wheel  of  time 
they  roll  near  and  pass  on,  may  see  who  and  what  they  were 
who  went  before  them.  The  heart  of  the  desponding  is  stayed 
by  the  example  of  greater  perseverance,  and  hesitation  turns  to 
firm  resolve.  How  many,  on  the  point  of  abandoning  some  no- 
ble undertaking,  have  been  induced,  by  some  illustrious  exam- 
ple, to  make  one  more  effort,  and  incalculable  benefit  has  result- 
ed therefrom. 

But  the  faithful  biographer  is  not  confined  to  the  bright  side 
of  the  picture.  The  follies  and  vices  of  his  subjects  are  stript  of 
every  garb  which  concealed  them  from  the  gaze  of  the  less  scru- 
tinizing beholder,  and  shown  in  their  true  light.  Folly  is  no 
longer  palmed  upon  the  unwary  for  wit,  nor  is  vice  regarded  as 
the  necessary  attendant  of  genius  ;  but  the  whole  man  is  held  up 
to  our  view,  and  if  we  are  wise,  we  observe  his  weaknesses  to 
shun  them, — his  virtues,  to  imitate  them.  We  feel  a  kind  of  sa- 
cred awe,  as  we  peruse  the  memoirs  of  the  illustrious  dead.  The 
lessons  of  instruction  from  the  tomb  fall  on  our  ears  in  more  than 
mortal  accents.  We  see  that  the  wisest  and  best  of  us  are  be- 
ings of  no  certain  destiny  but  death — that  there  is  nothing  stead- 
fast and  enduring  this  side  the  eternal  world. 

"  Poor  wanderers  of  a  stormy  day, 

From  wave  to  wave  we're  driven, 
And  fancy's  flash  and  reason's  ray 
Serve  but  to  light  the  troubled  way — 

There's  nothing  calm  but  heaven."  B.  M. 


IMPORTANCE    OF  A  RECIPROCAL.  CORRECTION  OP  PHILOS- 
OPHY AND  EXPERIENCE  TO  THE  PUBLIC  REFORMER. 


The  task  of  a  public  reformer,  as  it  is  honorable  and  impor- 
tant, is  also  difficult  and  responsible.  It  is  his  purpose  to  en- 
counter long-established  habits,  and  extirpate  deep-rooted  preju- 
dices,— to  wrest  the  sceptre  from  the  hand  of  despotism, — to  de- 
molish the  massive  fabrics  of  prescription, — to  overthrow  the  al- 
tars of  false  religion, — to  roll  back  the  ocean-tide  of  public  opin- 
ion. If  he  succeeds  in  accomplishing  these  objects,  it  also  de- 
volves upon  him  to  devise  and  put  in  operation  a  remedial  sys- 
tem,— to  develope  and  propagate  a  more  correct  belief, — to  com- 
mit the  supreme  authority  to  other  and  better  hands, — to  rear 
shrines  consecrated  to  a  purer  and  holier  religion. 

And  how  shall  the  reformer  prepare  himself  for  these  high  re- 
sponsibilities? Under  what  guidance  shall  he  go  forth  to  these 
noble  enterprises  of  philanthropy  and  duty  ? 

Follow  me,  answers  Philosophy.  Recur  to  primary  priciples  ; 
draw  your  maxims  from  the  deep  wells  of  eternal,  immutable 
truth,  and  determine  their  application  by  the  unerring  rules  of 
logical  deduction.  Having  thus  secured  sound  principles  and  a 
philosophic  method,  you  can  go  forth  to  the  conflict  with  zealous 
heart  and  unfaltering  step,  assured  that  antiquated  institutions 
will  crumble  before  you, — that  even  the  strong  arm  of  power  will 
be  compelled  to  succumb, — that  you  can  emancipate  the  human 
intellect  from  the  thraldom  of  prejudice  and  superstition, — can 
restore  the  loveliness  of  its  primeval  purity,  and  wake  up  the 
might  of  its  unconscious  energies. 

But  this  abstract  speculation,  so  profound  and  confident,  is  of- 
ten illusory  and  disastrous.  The  dogmas  upon  which  it  is  foun- 
ded are  almost  mere  truisms  or  assumptions,  which  might  serve 
as  the  basis  of  almost  any  system,  and  its  deductions  the  result 
of  logical  chicanery,  rather  than  the  legitimate  conclusions  of 
sound  reason. 

Ff 
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Besides  much  that  is  theoretically  true  and  beneficial  is  prac- 
tically false  and  pernicious,  and  the  mere  philosopher,  like  the 
unfortunate  magician  who  had  succeeded  in  raising  an  enchant- 
ment, but  had  forgotten  the  remainder  of  the  incantation,  is  of- 
ten utterly  unable  to  control  the  storm  which  he  has  gathered. 
In  this  emergency,  experience  exclaims,  Follow  me,  search  the 
records  of  the  past,  ascertain  what  systems  have  been  successful, 
what  forms  of  government  most  promotive  of  happiness,  what 
sentiments  most  conducive  to  morality.  From  these  construct 
your  system,  and  you  are  secure  from  failure. 

But  the  maxims  of  experience  are  far  from  infallible,  and  of- 
ten lead  to  an  empiricism  no  less  dangerous  than  the  chimerical 
speculations  of  philosophy.  Moreover,  experience  is  wholly  ret- 
rospective in  its  view  and  restorative  in  its  tendency.  It  can 
retrace  a  false  step  but  can  never  make  a  positive  advance.  It 
can  only  catch  and  repeat  the  dying  echoes  of  antiquity,  while 
philosophy  with  more  aspiring  aim  seizes  that  mighty  instru- 
ment, the  common  mind,  and  boldly  strikes  forth  the  loftier  and 
more  thrilling  tones  of  its  hidden  harmonies. 

The  contending  political  parties  of  Great  Britain  afford  an 
apt  illustration  of  the  opposite  tendencies  of  philosophy  and  ex- 
perience. The  radicals  would  at  once  subvert  every  institution, 
which  is  imcompatible  with  what  philosophy  teaches  them  to  be 
the  natural,  indefeasible  rights  of  man,  regardless  of  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  the  nation,  and  reckless  of  the  convulsions 
which  would  ensue  ;  while  the  conservatives,  appealing  to  the 
lessons  of  experience,  would  perpetuate  every  inherited  usage, 
however  corrupt  or  oppressive,  and  resist  every  attempt  at  inno- 
vation as  an  encroachment  of  agrarianism  or  anarchy. 

It  thus  appears  that  either  philosophy  or  experience,  indepen- 
dent of  each  other,  is  inadequate  to  the  purposes  of  the  public 
reformer.  His  security  lies  in  employing  both,  and  rendering 
them  reciprocally  corrective.  Philosophy,  to  project  schemes  of 
reform  and  demonstrate  their  abstract  utility  ;  Experience,  to 
determine  their  feasibility  and  correct  their  extravagances. 
Philosophy,  to  break  up  the  Dead-Sea  calm  of  hereditary  pre- 
scription, and  set  in  agitation  the  waves  of  improvement ;  Expe- 
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rience,  to  check  the  outbreakings  of  tempestuous  enthusiasm, 
and  assuage  the  swelling  billows  of  popular  commotion. 

This  was  the  policy  which  dictated  the  salutary  measures  of 
Pitt,  and  the  conservative  maxims  of  Burke,  and  preserved  the 
English  nation  from  the  devouring  flames  of  French  democracy, 
enkindled  by  the  philosophy  of  Helvetius  and  Rousseau,  and 
threatening  to  whelm  entire  Europe  in  their  devastating  confla- 
gration. Let  the  reformer  thus  employ  both  philosophy  and  ex- 
perience, that  each  shall  supply  the  deficiences  of  the  other,  and 
we  may  expect  that  he  will  embrace  sentiments  equally  removed 
on  the  one  hand  from  the  Utopian  phantasies  of  the  visionary 
enthusiast  or  the  mere  ebullition  of  heated  passion,  and  on  the 
other,  from  an  unhesitating  adoption  of  ancient  dogmas  or  a  ser- 
vile compliance  with  the  claims  of  prerogative  ;  that  he  will 
adopt  a  policy  calculated  to  meliorate  the  condition  of  man  with- 
out an  utter  disruption  of  the  social  bond,  and  thus  be  able  to 
urge  on  the  car  of  improvement  with  a  gradual  and  uninterrupt- 
ed advance.  Torrence. 
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Here  you  '11  lind  a  mixture  strange 

Of  Books  upon  the  shelves  in  range, 

Made  up  of  all  kinds  you  could  name, 

Which  tend  to  elevate  to  fame  5 

A  mirror,  too,  in  which  to  trace 

The  graceful  features  of  his  face  ; 

An  old  arm  chair,  or  loafer's  seat, 

Where  he  performs  the  daily  feat 

Of  leaping  to  the  out-stretched  arms 

Of  Morpheus,  God  of  sleeping  charms. 

A  pile  of  canes — a  worn-out  broom, 

Stand  in  one  corner  of  the  room  ; 

A  high  desk,  wash-stand,  bed  and  chairs, 

With  other  very  useful  wares, 

Comprise  the  items  in  the  bill 

Of  furnishing  his  domicil.  Publ iu  s 


MITFOHD'S    HISTORY    OF    GREECE 


Modern  historians  generally  write  to  prove  something.  They 
belong  to  some  party  ;  they  compel  history  to  speak  in  its  favor. 
They  have  some  theory  to  prove  ;  they  put  history  to  the  torture 
and  *'  compel  it  to  prophecy  deceit."  They  wish  to  promote 
some  favorite  reform,  they  question  the  oracles  of  the  hoary  past ; 
and,  like  the  priests  of  Apollo,  interpret  the  responses  of  the  god 
so  as  to  further  their  own  projects.  In  general,  it  is  true  that 
every  historian  writes  with  some  prepossession  in  favor  of  partic- 
ular principles,  and  parties,  and  with  evident  hostility  to  others. 
Hence  history  is  colored  by  the  medium  through  which  it  passes. 
Instead  of  facts  we  have  theories  ;  instead  of  history,  opinions  ; 
instead  of  truth,  error.  Hume,  it  is  said,  hated  religion  so  that 
he  hated  liberty  for  being  associated  with  it.  Hence  he  libeled 
them  both,  destroyed  the  credibility  of  his  narrative  with  the  dis- 
cerning, and  propagated  lies  among  the  unlearned.  Scarcely  a 
history  has  been  written  within  the  last  century,  that  has  not 
been  made  subservient  to  party  views.  Truth  has  been  distorted, 
facts  misrepresented  and  good  men  maligned— and  all  to  grat- 
ify the  caprice  or  party  spleen  of  the  writer.  This  is  true  of  an- 
cient as  well  as  of  modern  history.  Those  who  re-write  the  an- 
nals of  Greece  and  Rome  select  those  portions  only  which  tally 
with  their  opinions  and  exclude  others.  The  inability  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  readers  of  ancient  history  to  read  the  original  authors 
and  decide  for  themselves  upon  the  credibility  of  what  is  asserted, 
affords  an  opportunity  for  artful  and  designing  authors  to  deceive 
the  people,  ad  libitum.  Whoever  reads  Mitford's  Greece  should 
remember  that  he  is  an  anti-republican — consequently  every  cir- 
cumstance favorable  to  democracy  is  either  modified  or  suppress- 
ed ;  while  the  very  shadows  of  passing  events  which  obscure  the 
deformities  of  despots,  are  forced  to  give  their  unsubstantial  tes- 
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timony  in  favor  of  monarchy.  Though  Mitford  surveyed  the  an- 
tiquities of  Greece  with  a  keener  eye  than  any  other  English  au- 
thor previous  toVThirlwall,  yet  he  could  see  nothing  to  admire,  in 
the  enterprising  republics  of  Athens  and  Lacedsemon,  while,  in 
the  tyrant  of  Syracuse  and  Philip  of  Macedon,  he  found  every 
thing  noble,  princely,  paternal,  god-like  !  He  hated  Democracy, 
therefore  he  hated  Demosthenes.  To  him,  he  seemed  a  cheat- 
ing, servile,  shameless  demagogue  !  But  Dionysius,  the  very  per- 
sonification of  cruelty,  in  the  esteem  of  the  old  historians,  pos- 
sessed all  the  gentle  virtues  of  a  modern  philanthropist.  He  de- 
serves to  be  styled  the  father  of  his  country  !  Philip  of  Macedon 
is  a  model  of  princely  liberality,  dignity  and  clemency  !  He  even 
seeks  for  the  semblance  of  the  British  constitution  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  that  wily  despot.  The  whole  history  of  these  tyrants 
is  warped  to  suit  the  author's  theory  and  gratify  his  spleen  against 
democracies.  By  proving  these  monarchs  to  be  such  paragons 
of  princely  magnificence  and  kindness  too,  he  can,  the  more  ea- 
sily, detect  the  base  ingratitude  and  wickedness  of  the  old  re- 
publics, in^  resisting  their  mild,  paternal  sway.  If  the  history 
of  this  period  be  read  with  a  knowledge  of  the  author's  prejudices, 
no  one  need  be  misled.  A  cultivated  mind  will  easily  detect 
the  fraud  and  guard  against  it.  He  has  been  accused  of  a  want 
of  "  philosophic  comprehension"  It  is  said  that  he  does  not  tako 
large  views  of  history.  He  confines  himself  too  much  to  a  nar- 
rative of  the  actions  of  men,  "  he  gives  a  recital  of  what  they  did, 
but  never  informs  us  how  they  thought" 

It  has  been  a  fault  common  to  most  historians,  that  they  con- 
fine themselves  too  much  to  the  deeds  of  men,  and  describe  their 
external  actions  rather  than  their  opinions.  They  present  the 
products  of  physical  rather  than  of  intellectual  power.  The  in- 
fluence of  mind  is  forgotten  in  their  haste  to  count  the  slain 
upon  the  battle-field.  The  remote  influence  of  philosophic  and 
literary  opinions  and  of  profound  political  speculations  are  over- 
looked, in  the  scramble  after  facts.  But  history  is  improving, 
in  this  respect ;  and  we  may  hope,  hereafter,  to  hear  more  of 
the  Platos  and  Newtone,  and  less  of  the  Alexanders  and  Bona- 
partes  of  the  age  :  or,  at  least,  we  may  expect  to  learn  as  much 
of  the  mental  and  moral  greatness  of  the  world's  sages  and  phi- 
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Josophers  as  of  the  bloody  deeds  of  its  heroes.  The  style  of  Mr. 
Mitford  is  severely  censured  by  most  critics.  It  ps,  in  some  parts, 
abrupt,  disjointed  and  ungrammatical.  One  writer  says,  "It  is 
obscure,  not  from  negligence,  but  by  system,  and  inharmonious, 
not  by  chance,  but  upon  principle.  It  is  extremely  artificial  in 
its  construction,  and  yet  has  all  the  defects  which  the  grossest 
ignorance  of  the  first  rules  of  composition  could  stamp  upon  it; 
paragraph  follows  paragraph  with  strange  consistency  of  distor- 
tion, and  the  long,  meagre,  nerveless,  disjointed  sentences,  grate 
on  the  ear  and  chill  the  imagination  with  one  unvaried  strain  of 
discordancy."  This  criticism  is  too  severe,  though  partially  mer- 
ited. Indeed  all  the  defects  charged  upon  his  manner  and  matter 
are  inconsiderable  compared  with  his  acknowledged  merits.  In 
the  arrangement  of  his  matter  he  is  very  systematic.  He  possess- 
ed wonderful  skill  in  tracing  a  subject  through  all  its  mazy  wind- 
ings, in  collecting  scattered  notices  and  hints  and  combining  them 
into  one  complete  whole.  He  has  also  thrown  great  light  upon 
the  state  of  parties  in  Greece.  To  be  sure,  it  was  necessary  for 
him  to  detect  all  the  wickedness  of  the  democracy  in  order  to  pro- 
claim its  damning  guilt.  With  the  exceptions  above  stated,  he 
is  trust-worthy.  He  was  a  scholar  of  great  application  and  pa- 
tient research.  On  the  whole,  he  deserves  great  credit  for  his 
general  fidelity  and  persevering  industry.  His  merits  will  far 
outweigh  his  defects.  He  is  perhaps  superior  to  any  historian  of 
Greece  that  appeared  in  England  before  his  time  ;  and,  if  we  ex- 
cept Thirlwall  and  the  Compend  of  Keightley,  superior  to  any 
that  have  since  appeared.  Ql?" 


BREAMS. 


It  is  related  in  the  fables  of  the  Germans,  that  the  sable  mis- 
tress, night,  formerly  appeared  at  the  court  of  the  genii  to  com- 
plain of  the  unequal  distribution  of  favors,  alleging  that  she 
should  thenceforth  be  regarded  merely  in  the  light  of  a  neces- 
sary evil,  to  recruit  the  exhausted  energies  of  nature  ;  whereupon 
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the  impartial  goddess,  in  compensation,  tendered  to  her  the  as- 
sistance of  Dreams  ;  and  so  great  was  their  immediate  influ- 
ence, that  all  were  eager  to  forsake  their  various  pleasures  to 
taste  of  the  charm  of  this  new  acquisition,  and  it  placed  her  at 
once  upon  a  level  with  her  more  active  brother  of  the  day.  The 
man  of  business  was  content  for  a  time  to  relax  his  lowering 
brow,  the  votary  of  pleasure  to  forsake  his  favorite  retreat,  while 
even  the  haunts  of  dissipation  became  deserted,  to  thread  the 
mazes  of  this, 

"  The  gay  romance  of  life, 
When  truth  that  is,  and  truth  that  seems, 
Blend  in  fantastic  strife." 


AWAY    TO    THE    HALLS. 


1. 

Away  to  the  halls  of  mirth,  away ! 

For  beauty  is  there  to-night, 
With  its  eyes  that  love,  and  its  smiles  that  play — 

Away  to  the  halls  of  light ! 

II. 

Go,  smile  with  the  lovely  ones  of  earth, 

Drink  pleasure  from  every  eye, 
Rememb'ring  not  in  the  hour  of  mirth, 
The  beautiful,  too,  must  die. 
III. 
But  a  lone  hour  of  sorrow  shall  speed  on  at  last, 
That  will  fully  atone  for  the  bright  moments  past, 
And  the  soft  eye  of  youth,  in  the  coming  of  years, 
Shall  wane  into  sadness  and  melt  into  tears  5 
And  each  spirit  of  joy,  with  its  echoless  tread, 
Shall  go  down  in  its  lightness  and  rest  with  the  dead. 

IV. 

Yet  away  to  the  halls  of  mirth,  away  ! 

For  beauty  is  there  to-night, 
With  its  eyes  that  love,  and  its  smiles  that  play — 

Away  to  the  halls  of  light !  W- 


EPITAPH    ON   MY    DOG 


Soft !  stranger ;  stay  thy  footstep  here; 
And  give  unlettered  worth  a  tear. 
The  sleeper  was  of  lowly  birth, 
And  formed,  as  princes  are,  of  earth  ; 
He  was  attentive,  kind  and  true  ; 
Swift  to  come  and  prompt  to  do. 
His  heart  indulged  no  selfish  tone — 
His  master's  woes  were  all  his  own. 
He  lived  all  pure  from  hate  and  pride ; 
And,  as  the  great  should  die — he  died  ! 
Sleep,  sleep,  my  dog,  in  calm  repose — ■ 
Thus  ends  the  twilight  of  our  woes. 
Let  no  vile  taunt  profane  thy  sod — 
The  master's  is  the  servant's  God. 


THE  INVENTIONS  OF  THE  MUSES. 


FROM    THE   GREEK. 


Calliope  invented  the  old  heroic  verse, 

And  Clio's  sweetly  sounding  harp  did  dances  first  rehearse, 

Euterpe  was  the  founder  of  the  sounding  tragic  choir, 

And  Melpomene  discovered  the  soul-delighting  lyre — 

Terpsichore  made  known  to  man  the  sportive,  curious  flute, 

And  love's  first  siren  measures  stole  from  Erato's  soft  lute — 

All-wise  Polymnia  first  taught  the  Pantomimic  dance, 

And  Comedy  began  in  Thalia's  merry  chants — 

Urania  explored  the  sky  and  taught  how,  round  the  pole, 

The  starry  choirs  with  music  sweet  harmoniously  roll. 


THE  DARTMOUTH 


JULY 


TO    MY    PEN 


1  love  thee,  gray  goose-quill ! 
My  faithful  friend  alike  in  good  or  ill, 
Unwearied  in  thy  patient  kindness  still. 

I  love  thee,  for  thou  art 
My  best  interpreter — my  tongue  can  ne'er 

Like  thee  reveal  the  secrets  of  my  heart; 
By  thee  1  speak  when  there  are  none  to  hear. 

Yes,  I  do  love  thee  well, 
For  by  thy  friendly  aidance  1  can  tell 
Of  all  the  forms  that  lurk  in  fancy's  cell. 

In  sorrow's  gloomy  hour 
I  fly  to  thee,  as  if  thou  didst  possess 

A  sympathizing  and  a  soothing  power, 
And  thou  canst  make  the  bitter  suffering  less. 

Jn  joy's  bright,  sunny  day, 
I  gladly  call  upon  thee  to  portray 
Her  fairy  visions,  ere  they  fade  away. 

And  by  thy  magic  voice, 
I  reach  the  distant  loved  ones  of  my  heart, 

And  bid  them  mourn  with  me,  with  me  rejoice, 
Though  seas  divide  us,  or  though  mountains  part. 

Well  may  1  prize  thee,  then, 
Whose  soothing  power  can  cheer  my  hours  of  pain, 
Or  brighten  joy  when  1  am  blest  again. 

Yet  still  let  me  beware, 
JNor  love  e'en  thee,  my  faithful  friend,  too  well, 
Or  else  the  precious  boon  may  prove  a  snare  ; 
So  on  thy  worth  I  will  no  longer  dwell.  E.  M. 

Gg 


AX   INCIDENT    OF    THE    FRENCH   REVOLUTIO: 


Just  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  French  Revolution,  there 
resided  in  a  small  village  of  the  south  of  France,  a  family  com- 
posed of  a  man  somewhat  beyond  the  middle  age  of  life,  by  the 
name  of  Montel,  together  with  one  son  and  a  daughter.  His 
wife  having  died  long  before,  Montel,  who  was  in  affluent  cir- 
cumstances, had  spent  his  time  in  superintending  the  education 
of  his  children,  and  in  cultivating  and  ornamenting  a  small 
farm.  At  the  time  of  our  story,  Charles,  the  son,  was  studying  at 
a  distant  university,  and  the  daughter,  Lois,  having  completed 
her  eighteenth  year,  was  directing  the  family  concerns  of  her 
father's  household,  and  employing  her  vacant  hours  with  such 
literary  pursuits  as  were  best  calculated  to  instruct  and  enter- 
tain. 

"  We  may  now  every  day  expect  the  return  of  our  dear 
Charles,"  said  Lois  to  her  father  one  evening,  as  they  were  mu- 
tually enjoying  the  freshness  of  the  Mediterranean  breeze,  which 
flowed  in  at  their  window,  delicately  scented  with  the  fragrance 
of  the  lemon  trees  and  garden-flowers  in  front  of  their  dwelling. 
"Yes,"  said  the  father,  "and  may  heaven  have  a  protecting 
care  over  the  youth  in  these  troublesome  times  ;  he  possesses  a 
temper  too  bold  and  confident,  and  has  not  yet  learned  to  season 
his  passions  with  prudence.  Our  state  is  upon  the  brink  of  a 
precipice,  and  firm  hearts  and  cool  heads  are  requisite  to  pre- 
vent its  falling.  The  young  and  the  old  must  decide  upon  their 
course  of  action;  may  Charles  decide  firmly  but  prudently." 
At  that  instant  voices  were  heard  at  a  distance;  two  forms  ap- 
proaching the  dwelling  were  dimly  seen  through  the  twilight, 
and  soon  Charles  had  embraced  his  father  and  sister.  He  had 
with  him  a  young  friend  by  the  name  of  Nieman,  who  had  with 
Charles  just  completed  his  education,  and  had  accepted  of  an  in- 
vitation to  spend  a  short  time  with  him  at  his  father's  house. 
Charles  and  his  friend  were  in  a  great  degree  possessed  of  simi- 
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lar  dispositions.  Both  were  frank,  fearless  and  warm  hearted  ; 
confident  in  their  own  resources  and  emulous  of  honor  and 
influence  among  their  fellow  men;  but  Charles  had  imbibed 
high  notions  of  royalty  ;  was  willing  to  sacrifice  his  life  in  de- 
fence of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  his  king,  and  vehemently 
opposed  to  any  change  in  the  ancient  form  of  government,  which 
was  then  so  loudly  called  for  by  the  great  majority  of  the  French 
people.  Nieman,  however,  attached  no  sacredness  to  the  name 
of  a  king,  and  was  willing  to  hazard  a  little  of  present  security, 
that  thereby  the  people  might  in  the  end  obtain  greater  freedom. 
Notwithstanding  this  difference  in  political  opinion,  the  friend- 
ship between  the  two  young  men  was  strong  and  intimate. 
They  had  long  engaged  in  similar  studies,  and  now  in  the  genial 
sphere  of  social  intercourse  they  threw  off  restraint,  and  suffered 
the  glad  feelings  of  the  heart  to  flow  out  largely  and  freely. 
Lois  had  drunk  in  lessons  of  virtue  and  wisdom  from  the  in- 
structions of  her  father,  but  had  little  experience  of  the  world, 
and  was  wholly  unacquainted  with  its  heartlessness  and  deceit. 
Nieman  was  often  with  her ;  in  her  evening  rambles  by  the 
shore  of  the  ever  waving  sea  he  accompanied  her,  and  discoursed 
eloquently  of  beauty  while  standing  by  her  side,  surrounded  by 
the  flowers  she  had  cultivated  in  her  garden.  Friendship  ripen- 
ed into  love,  and  beneath  the  smiles  of  the  twilight  stars,  with 
the  deep  Mediterranean  and  its  ever-chafing  waters  before  them, 
they  mingled  their  vows  of  eternal  constancy. 

Thus  happiness  dwelt  in  the  cottage  of  old  Montel,  while  the 
whirlwind  of  political  commotion  was  hurling  ancient  edifices 
from  their  very  foundations,  uprooting  time-honored  usages,  and 
throwing  into  turmoil  and  confusion  the  whole  face  of  society 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  France.  Louis  had  fled 
from  his  capital,  been  pursued,  overtaken,  and  forced  back  ;  been 
dragged  to  prison  amidst  the  execrations  of  his  subjects,  who 
were  now  wildly  and  fearfully  clamorous  for  his  death.  The 
waves  of  revolution  had  rolled  outward  from  Paris,  till  even  in 
the  smallest  towns  of  the  farthest  provinces,  the  infuriate  pas- 
sions of  the  mob  reigned  supreme,  and  justice  and  reason  had 
given  way  to  violence  and  impulse.  The  little  village  in  which 
Montel  resided,  was,  for  a  time,  free  from  commotion,  but  Jaco- 
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binical  emissaries  at  length  found  their  way  thither,  and  succeed- 
ed in  inflaming  the  passions  of  its  hitherto  quiet  inhabitants. 
Montel  had  wealth,  which  alone  was  sufficient  to  render  him  an 
object  of  suspicion.  Charles,  too,  had  openly  avowed  his  senti- 
ments, and  expressed  the  deepest  indignation  at  the  excesses  of 
the  revolutionists;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  influence  which 
Nieman  exercised  over  the  minds  of  the  villagers,  more  than 
once  would  the  cottage  of  his  friends  have  been  attacked,  and 
the  lives  of  its  inmates  endangered.  As  it  was,  danger  increas- 
ed every  day,  and  had  now  become  imminent.  To  Montel  was 
presented  the  unwelcome  alternative  of  spending  the  remainder 
of  his  days  an  exile  in  a  foreign  land,  or  of  yielding  up  his 
wealth,  person,  and  perhaps  his  life,  to  the  hands  of  his  inflamed 
countrymen.  He  chose  the  former,  and  determined  to  cross  the 
wide  waters  of  the  Atlantic,  and  mingle  with  a  people  who  held 
out  their  arms  to  the  exile,  and  invited  him  to  accept  of  their 
protection.  Charles,  however,  would  not  consent  to  accompany 
his  father.  He  was  filled  with  the  hopes  and  ambition  of  youth; 
his  king  demanded  his  assistance,  and  he  would  wait  in  France 
and  offer  up  his  services  and  talents  for  the  good  of  his  country. 
It  was  the  evening  before  the  day  appointed  for  departure,  and 
for  the  last  time  Nieman  was  visiting  with  his  beloved  their  oft 
frequented  haunts,  which  were  now  to  be  deserted,  perhaps,  for- 
ever. They  looked  out  upon  the  sea  as  it  lay  mirrored  before 
them  in  its  stillness,  reflecting  the  cold,  unsympathizing  gaze  of 
the  stars.  For  a  time  they  stood  in  silence,  for  the  painful 
thoughts  of  separation  had  almost  taken  from  them  the  power  of 
utterance.  It  was  the  first  reverse  in  their  tide  of  joy,  and  their 
young  hearts  quailed  beneath  it.  "  Tell  me,"  said  Nieman,  at 
last  overcoming  his  emotion,  "  why  there  are  not  places  enough 
on  the  continent  where  your  father  could  obtain  security,  or  at 
least  let  him  but  withdraw  to  England  and  he  can  enjoy  the  re- 
mainder of  his  years  in  peace."  "  It  is  otherwise  decided," 
replied  the  maiden  ;  "  I  know  not  why,  except  that  my  father  is 
fearful  that  no  permanent  security  could  be  obtained  here  at 
present;  he  has  vehement  prejudices  against  the  English,  and 
would  on  no  account  accept  a  refuge  from  them.  But  you, 
surely,  Nieman,  can  go  with  us.     Will  not  my  love  compensate 
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for  the  friends  you  leave  behind  1  It  always  seemed  to  me  that 
a  quiet,  rural  life,  shared  with  the  object  of  one's  purest  affec- 
tions, would  be  more  desirable  than  the  turmoil  and  excitement 
of  the  court  or  the  camp."  "  No,"  said  the  youth,  "  I  know  not 
what  service  I  may  do  my  country  ;  I  cannot  quit  her  in  her 
present  exigency.  We  must  part  for  the  present ;  but,  Lois, 
when  the  political  tempest  shall  have  spent  its  fury,  and  this 
fearful  commotion  be  succeeded  by  a  calmer  sky,  then  I  will 
seek  you  in  your  new  home.  But  perhaps  a  few  years  and  the 
intervention  of  the  wide  Atlantic  may  work  a  change  in  your 
feelings,  and  the  words  of  your  former  love  will  then  sound  un- 
welcome to  your  ears."  "  Nieman,"  she  replied,  "  look  at  that 
moon ;" — for  as  Lois  spoke  the  moon  had  just  risen  and  lit  up 
the  sea  with  unwonted  splendor — "  look  at  that  moon — it  is  the 
emblem  of  inconstancy  ;  two  weeks  ago  it  presented  to  the  view 
a  pale,  tiny  crescent;  now  it  is  replete  with  glory,  but  it  wanes 
fast,  and  will  soon  entirely  disappear.  Do  not  look  upon  it  as 
an  emblem  of  woman's  soul ;  rather  compare  her  to  the  star  that 
shines  forever  with  the  same  unvarying  lustre.  My  love  is  too 
deep  an  emotion  to  yield  to  time  or  place."  "Then  I  will  fol- 
low you  across  the  waters,"  said  Nieman,  "and  claim  the  fulfil- 
ment of  your  vows,  and  oh,  till  we  meet  again,  may  heaven  guide 
you  in  paths  of  pleasantness."  They  then  entered  their  dwel- 
ling. Charles  and  his  father  had  been  arranging  in  the  mean 
time  their  worldly  concerns  and  preparing  for  the  morrow's  de- 
parture. At  length  the  morrow  came,  and  the  old  man  and  his 
daughter  launched  forth  upon  the  waters,  in  search  of  a  new 
home,  in  another  hemisphere.  Hard  indeed  must  it  be  for  an 
old  man  to  leave  forever  the  country  of  his  birth  and  the  scenes 
endeared  by  the  recollections  of  so  many  years  ;  harder  still  for 
a  young  heart  to  be  torn  away  suddenly  from  the  objects  of  its 
tenderest  regards. 

Charles  and  his  friend  were  henceforth  to  travel  on  different 
roads.  Nieman  enlisted  under  the  banner  of  the  true  friends  of 
liberty — those  who  were  in  favor  of  a  moderate  but  effectual 
reform.  He  exerted  his  might  to  check  the  rage  and  madness 
of  the  multitude,  to  bring  order  out  of  confusion,  and  establish 
a  constitutional  government ;  but  all  to  no  avail.     Wild  bursts 
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of  passion  would  ever  and  anon  break  out  anew  in  the  capital, 
and  die  away  in  the  provinces  with  somewhat  feebler  but  still 
furious  wailings.  The  sons  of  freedom  were  discouraged  ;  con- 
demned, persecuted,  driven  from  their  homes,  in  despair  they  at 
length  resigned  the  ship  into  the  hands  of  a  stronger  pilot- 
Charles  hung  upon  the  borders  of  his  country,  waiting  for  a  fa- 
vorable opportunity  to  strike  in  behalf  of  his  sovereign  ;  but  long 
years  passed,  and  the  hope  of  seeing  the  ancient  line  of  Bourbon 
restored  to  power  and  dignity  gradually  died  within  him.  A 
new  power  had  arisen  in  France.  A  soldier  of  fortune  had 
seized  the  sceptre  of  her  ancient  kings,  and  wielded  it  with  ter- 
rific power.  The  princes  of  Europe  bowed  before  the  imperious 
child  of  destiny,  and  his  subjects  groaned  beneath  his  iron  sway. 
Liberty  had  fled  from  France,  and  with  it  fled  many  of  her 
noblest  children. 

It  was  early  in  the  summer  of  18 — ,  that  a  single  individual 
was  seen  pursuing  his  way  through  one  of  the  pleasant  little  vil- 
lages in  the  north  of  New  Jersey.  He  was  of  manly  form,  about 
the  age  of  thirty,  and  on  his  countenance  wore  a  shade  of  deep 
anxiety.  He  paused  before  a  neatly  ornamented  cottage,  around 
whose  windows  delicately  crept  the  wild  vine,  clothed  in  all  its 
greenness,  and  before  whose  door  the  rose  and  wild  honey-suckle 
mingled  their  sweetest  fragrance.  An  old  servant  ushered  in 
the  stranger,  and  in  a  moment  more  Lois  and  her  lover  were  in- 
dulging in  one  long,  tender  embrace.  Nieman  had  sought  his 
betrothed  to  claim  of  her  the  fulfilment  of  her  former  vows. 
Long  and  joyous  was  that  interview,  yet  not  unmingled  with 
sorrow.  Old  Monlel  had  lived  a  life  of  usefulness,  and  was  now 
about  to  yield  up  his  soul  to  the  God  who  gave  it.  He  had 
found  in  a  foreign  land  the  peace  which  was  denied  him  in  his 
own  ;  here  he  had  spent  his  last  days,  happy  in  the  affection  of 
his  daughter,  respected  by  his  neighbors,  and  employing  his 
hours  in  the  quiet  pursuits  of  agriculture.  A  few  days  before 
Nieman's  arrival  he  had  been  smitten  with  disease,  from  which 
old  age  is  never  exempt,  and  from  which  his  physicians  had  de- 
clared it  was  impossible  he  should  recover.  The  news  tha* 
Nieman  had  come  to  fulfil  the  pledge  of  his  early  years  served 
to   bring  back  to   the   old   man,   in   some   degree,  his  former 
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strength.  He  should  not  now  leave  his  daughter  without  a  pro- 
tector in  a  strange  land  ;  he  had  long  been  anxious  on  her  ac- 
count, and  now  that  he  might  have  nothing  more  to  fear  he  de- 
sired them  to  be  united  at  once.  And  there,  by  the  bed-side  of 
the  sick  man,  these  two  again  plighted  their  vows,  and  the  priest 
united  them  in  the  holy  bonds  of  matrimony.  The  old  man 
soon  died,  and  they  laid  him  in  the  village  church  yard,  shed 
over  his  grave  the  tear  due  to  the  good  man's  memory,  and  left 
him  there  to  his  long,  deep,  silent  repose.  Nieman  did  not  re- 
turn to  France  ;  his  former  reverses  had  cured  him  of  ambition, 
and  the  mild,  calm  beauty  of  his  present  situation  seemed  a  full 
compensation  for  the  glad  hills  of  his  own  sunny  home.  Charles 
Montel  lived  to  see  his  hopes  realized  in  the  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons  to  their  ancient  power,  and  to  exult  that  Bonaparte 
was  hurled  from  his  usurped  dominions  and  sent  an  exile  to  a 
solitary  island,  to  mourn  over  his  fallen  greatness,  and  mingle 
his  tears  with  the  salt  spray  of  the  hoarse  Atlantic.  K. 
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There  is  a  spot  beyond  proud  Erie's  waves 

And  Michigan's  dark  waters,  where  the  sun 

Shines,  and  for  centuries  hath  silent  shone, 

On  dwellings  tenantless.    Embosomed  deep 

Within  a  wilderness  of  forest,  where 

The  oaks  have  grown,  and  perishing  with  age 

Have  grown  again  unharmed  by  man,  they  lie 

Mouldering  and  desolate.    JNo  life  is  there — 

Nor  any  living  thing  that  hath  the  power 

To  tell  us  of  the  past.     Where  princely  halls 

Rose  joyously  perchance,  and  beautiful, 

The  green  grass  covers  now  rude  broken  heaps, 

Lying  confusedly.     And  crumbling  walls, 

Flanked  with  their  wasted  towers,  and  putting  forth 

Bastions  at  intervals,  which  though  they  now 

Seem  but  some  curious  mound  of  common  earth, 
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Once  stood  in  all  the  massiveness  and  strength 

Of  ancient  masonry,  extend  around. 

A  gentle  river  flows  along  their  side 

But  sullenly  and  slow,  as  if  it  feared 

Its  slightest  murmur  should  disturb  the  dead. 

They  call  it  Aztlan, — for  tradition  saith — 
An  old  tradition,  which  the  Indian  sire 
Hath  careful  handed  down  for  many  an  age — 
How  that  long  years  ago — so  many  moons 
Their  untaught  skill  hath  ceased  to  numerate — 
A  noble  band  from  famed  Cholula's  plain, 
Where  dwelt  the  honored  Children  of  the  Sun, 
Took  their  far  journey  to  the  distant  north 
And  built  a  city  there.    Such  was  the  name 
They  called  it  by — but  of  the  walls  they  reared, 
Or  of  their  habitants,  they  never  heard 
Again,  nor  ever  knew,  or  when,  or  how 
They  perished  from  the  earth. — Such  is  the  tale 
Their  fathers  told,  and  to  their  warrior  chief 
The  dark  eyed  maidens  sung. 

We  cannot  tell 
How  many  summer  suns  have  come  and  gone, 
How  many  times  have  bloomed  the  flowers  of  spring, 
Or  the  sere  leaves  of  autumn  strewed  the  ground, 
Since  last  the  sounds  of  joyousness  and  mirth 
Were  heard  within  those  halls.    But  well  we  know 
That  they  have  not  been  few,  for  the  thick  turf 
Is  green  upon  them  now — and  on  those  walls — 
Yea,  on  those  very  battlements,  that  once 
Rose  in  their  beauty  and  their  strength — now  stands 
The  venerable  oak.    Its  massive  trunk 
Towers  loftily,  and  on  its  aged  limbs 
The  moss  of  time  is  gathered.    The  soft  winds, 
Lingering  among  its  branches,  murmur  low, 
And  faintly  sigh  a  requiem  o'er  the  dead. 
Alas  !  how  long  have  they  thus  mournful  swept, 
Unchangingly,  the  melancholy  harp 
Of  dreary  desolation  ?    Did  that  dawn, 
When  first  the  eastern  saw  the  western  world, 
Rise  on  a  city  uninhabited  ? 
Say,  were  these  crumbling  walls  then  desolate, 
And  silent  these  damp  dwellings  ? 

7Tis  in  vain 
To  ask,  what  there  is  found  on  earth  no  voice 
That  hath  the  power  to  tell. — Mouldering  beneath 
In  their  cold  sepulchres,  unheeding-  lie 
The  sleepers  of  the  grave — above,  around, 
Spreads  ruin  wide,  and  dreary  solitude. 
Such  art  thou  now,  alas,  unhappy  Aztlan  ! 
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Men  shall  hear  of  thee,  and  at  thy  fate 
Shall  idly  wonder,  but  they  cannot  pierce 
The  dark  oblivious  night  of  ages  past 
Resting  upon  thee.    That  thou  once  hast  been, 
Is  all  that  they  can  knowi 


SCENES   IN   ROMAN   LIFE. 


FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  W.  A.   BECKE1 


STUDIES    AND    LETTERS. 

Gallus  had,  for  some  time,  withdrawn  himself,  as  much  as 
possible,  from  the  disquieting  cares  of  public  life.  He  was 
accustomed  to  divide  his  time  between  the  pleasures  of  the  table 
and  of  love,  the  society  of  friends  and  studies  of  a  serious  as 
well  as  amusing  character.  After  his  friends  had  left  the  house, 
he  returned  to  the  chamber,  in  which  he  usually  spent  the  last 
hours  of  day  in  spirit-stirring  intercourse  with  the  noble  minds 
of  Grecian  antiquity,  or  gave  himself  up  to  the  sportive  essays  of 
his  own  Muse.  This  chamber  lay  remote  from  the  confusion  of 
the  street,  to  which  neither  the  rumbling  of  loaded  wagons,  nor 
the  exciting  cries  of  muleteers,  nor  the  horns  and  elegiac  songs  of 
pompous  funeral  processions,  nor  the  quarrels  of  slaves,  busied 
in  the  streets,  could  penetrate.  A  high  window,  which  received 
the  rays  of  the  morning  sun,  afforded  a  cheerful  light^to  the 
spacious  apartment,  whose  walls  were  adorned  with  arabesque 
paintings,  in  bright  colors,  between  which,  upon  the  dark  back- 
ground, voluptuous  and  fascinating  female  dancers  seemed  to 
move.  A  splendid  couch,  hung  round  with  variegated  Babylo- 
nian curtains,  with  a  frame  overlaid  with  silver,  near  to  it  a 
Scrinium  which  concealed  from  the  mighty  Public  the  last 
Hh 
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elegies  of  the  poet ;  finally,  a  small  table  of  cedar,  with  sup- 
porters resembling  goat's  feet,  completed  the  furniture  of  the 
room.  Adjoining  this  chamber  was  the  library  (1),  full  of  rich 
treasures  which  Gallus  had  procured,  mostly,  from  Alexandria. 
The  volumes  (2),  or  rolls,  were  deposited,  round  the  walls,  in 
cabinets  of  cedar  wood.  Some  of  them  were  of  parchment, 
some  of  the  finest  Egyptian  papyrus  (3),  each  distinguished  by  a 
frons  or  ticket,  upon  which,  in  brilliant  red  letters,  the  name  of 
the  author  and  title  of  the  book  were  written.  Above  them, 
might  be  seen  the  bronze  and  marble  busts  of  distinguished 
authors,  a  new  mode  of  adorning  libraries  which  Asinius  Pollio 
first  introduced.  However,  he  probably  borrowed  the  usage 
from  the  libraries  of  Pergamus  and  Alexandria.  To  be  sure, 
those  that  found  a  niche  in  this  narrow  room  were  only  the  first 
representatives  of  each  particular  branch  of  literature  ;  but  in 
stead  of  these  several  rolls  preserved  the  images  of  more  than 
seven  hundred  illustrious  men. 

These  rolls  were  the  Hebdomades  or  Peplographia  (4)  of 
Varro,  by  means  of  which  a  very  celebrated  discovery  was  pub- 
lished by  which  portraits  could  be  easily  multiplied,  and  together 
with  brief  biographical  notices,  the  features  of  the  authors,  in 
numerous  copies,  could  be  furnished  for  the  whole  learned 
world. 

Upon  the  other  side  of  the  library  was  a  spacious  chamber, 
where  learned  slaves  were  employed,  with  skilful  hand,  in  trans- 
cribing manuscripts  of  distinguished  Greek  and  Roman  authors, 
partly  to  increase  the  library,  and,  partly,  to  gratify  their  mas- 
ter's friends,  with  whom  he  cheerfully  shared  his  literary  treas- 
ures. Others  were  employed  in  giving  the  most  beautiful 
exterior  to  the  rolls.  They  glued  together  the  single  pieces  of 
papyrus;  drew  across  the  volume  lines  of  red,  to  separate  the 
different  columns  ;  wrote  with  the  same  color  the  title  ;  pol- 
ished, with  pumice-stone,  the  edge  of  the  Roll,  and  painted  it 
black  ;  fastened  to  the  staff  about  which  the  parchment  was 
wound,  the  ivory  head,  and  stained  bright  red  or  yellow  the 
parchment  which  served  as  a  covering. 

Gallus  entered  the  study  chamber  with  Chresimus,  where  a 
freed-man  was  in  waiting  whose  services  he  was  accustomed  to 
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use  for  criticising  what  was  read,  or  marking  particular  passa- 
ges, or  for  writing  down  his  own  thought  or  whatever  he, 
reflecting,  borrowed  from  the  Muse.  He  conferred  with  Chre- 
simus  concerning  the  necessary  preparations  for  his  sudden 
journey,  and  then  threw  himself  upon  his  couch,  as  usual,  sup- 
ported by  his  left  arm,  having  his  right  knee  somewhat  elevated 
to  support  a  book  or  writing  tablet.  Give  me  the  roll  of  my 
poems,  Phasdrus,  said  he  to  the  freed-man,  I  will  not  leave  home 
without  completing  the  composition  aad  sending  it  to  the  book- 
seller. I  am  not  very  desirous,  I  confess,  to  see  myself  sold  in 
the  stalls  for  five-pence,  and  to  see  my  name  hung  out  before 
the  doors,  in  no  very  good  company  ;  still  Secundus  importunes 
me,  and  it  must  be  so.  He  understands  his  own  advantage, 
said  Pheedrus,  as  he  drew  the  roll  from  the  cedar  cabinet ;  I 
dare  say,  his  transcribers  will  have  nothing  to  do,  for  a  month, 
but  copy  your  Elegies  and  Epigrams,  and  you  will  be  rewarded 
with  the  applause,  not  merely  of  Rome  or  Italy,  but  of  the 
World.  Who  knows  ?  said  Gallus.  It  is  always  hazardous  to 
expose  to  a  public  criticism  what  was  penned  only  for  a  narrow 
circle  of  true  friends.  Our  Public  is  capricious.  To  one  I 
seem  too  cold  ;  to  another  too  enthusiastic  ;  to  a  third  I  seem  to 
say  too  much  of  Lycoris,  and,  to  another  my  epigrams  seem  too 
long.  And  then  the  Grammarians !  They  charge,  entirely, 
upon  me,  the  errors  which  the  transcribers,  in  their  haste,  have 
committed.  But  see,  said  he,  as  he  unrolled  the  manuscript, 
there  is,  even  to  the  umbilicus  (5),  scarcely  room  left  for  a  little 
poem,  which  I  planned  this  morning,  in  my  walk  in  the  peris- 
tylium.  It  is  hastily  composed,  and  its  sportive  tone  does  not 
harmonize  well  with  the  last  elegy.  ■  Perhaps  they  will  say,  "  He 
ought  to  have  destroyed  it."  But  its  contents  are  the  best  proof 
of  its  unpretending  character.  Why  shall  not  humor  have  a 
place  here?  Listen  and  write.  Pheedrus  was  about  to  take  the 
roll.  No,  said  Gallus,  the  time  for  my  journey  approaches. 
Take  a  stylus  and  tablet,  write  it,  in  short-hand,  and  then,  while 
I  am  dictating  a  few  letters,  you  may  transfer  it  to  the  roll. 
Phsedrus  obeyed,  seated  himself  at  the  foot  of  the  couch,  and 
wrote  as  his  master  dictated. 
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TO    MY   BOOK. 

J. 

Whither  so  madly,  my  book,  dost  thou  roam, 
To  hazard  the  dangers  a  stranger  must  fear  1 
When  safety,  unasked,  is  provided  at  home, 
Why  foolishly  tempt  the  people's  rude  sneer  ? 

II. 

What  fury  impels  thee,  when  friends  faintly  praise, 
To  venture  abroad  and  challenge  contempt  ? 
Canst  thou  face  the  rude  storm,  the  critics  will  raise, 
Which  few  e'er  survive,  from  which  none  are  exempt  ? 

111. 

What  if  thy  page  be  so  spotless  and  white, 
Its  margin  adorn'd  with  purple  from  Tyre, 
Thy  letters  so  fair,  thy  title  so  bright, — 
Will  these  gain  the  wise,  and  affection  inspire  ? 

IV. 

Will  Magnus  Apollo  propitiously  smile 
On  thy  form  ;  and,  the  Muses  too  bless  thee  1 
Canst  thou,  by  thy  charms,  the  learned  beguile, 
And  compel  a  cold  world  to  caress  thee  ? 

V. 

Vain  are  thy  hopes  and  fruitless  thy  cares ; 
Such  beauties  attract  not  the  multitude's  gaze. 
Consign'd  to  vile  uses,  the  tomb  of  cheap  wares, 
Thou 'It  perish  at  length,  in  the  kitchen's  foul  blaze. 

VI. 
I've  seen  Cicero's  page,  known  in  all  lands, 
Whose  words  so  inspire,  whose  thoughts  so  exalt, 
In  stalls,  near  the  forum,  by  hucksters'  rude  hands, 
Made  a  vile  wrapper  for  pepper  and  salt ! 

VII. 

Then  be  admonished  by  examples  like  these, 
If  wisdom  be  thine,  at  home  still  remain  } 
But  if  no  other  proposal  will  please, 
Then  go — and  if  injured,  oh  never  complain. 

Phsedrus  wrote  with  the  greatest  possible  haste.  One  could 
scarcely  determine,  from  his  countenance,  what  his  judgment, 
concerning  the  apostrophe,  was.  He  then  left  to  transfer  the 
poem,  in  a  fair  hand,  to  the  roll,  and  to  send  in  Philodamus,  who 
was  usually  employed  as  an  amanuensis,  in  writing  letters* 
Equally  acquainted  with  both  languages,  in  most  cases,  he  per- 
formed the  duties  of  a  Greek  and   Latin  secretary,  especially 
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when  the  letters  were  important  and  confidential.  This  was  not 
the  case  in  the  present  instance.  Only  short  letters  of  friend- 
ship were  to  be  written,  containing  no  secrets.  Philodamus 
brought  the  stylus,  the  wooden  tablets,  coated  with  wax,  and  the 
apparatus  for  sealing  the  letters.  Information  of  his  journey  to 
a  friend,  and  an  invitation  to  visit  him  at  his  villa,  the  approval 
of  a  purchase  of  statues  and  pictures  which  an  agent  had  pro- 
cured at  Athens,  for  Gallus,  a  recommendation  of  one  friend  to 
another  in  Alexandria,  were  the  principal  subjects  of  to-day's 
correspondence.  Then  Gallus  himself  took  the  stylus  and  a 
ablet  and  wrote  a  few  tender  words  to  Lycoris.  He  then  read 
over  the  letters  written  by  Philodamus,  who  then  closed  the  tab- 
lets and  wound  about  them  a  thread  to  confine  them  together, 
and  laid  a  piece  of  wax  upon  the  knot.  Gallus  drew  from  his 
finger  a  beautiful  beryl  upon  which  was  engraved,  by  the  hand 
of  Dioscorides,  a  lion,  led  by  four  cupids.  He  breathed  upon 
the  seal  to  prevent  the  adhesion  of  the  wax,  and  then  pressed  it 
into  the  yielding  mass.  Philodamus  had,  in  the  mean  time, 
called  in  the  tabellarii,  the  slaves  who  were  accustomed  to  carry 
letters.  Each  one  received  his  message.  The  letter  directed 
to  Athens,  a  friend,  about  to  visit  that  place,  was  to  take  with 
him.  Scarcely  was  this  business  ended,  when  the  slave  entered 
whose  business  it  was  to  report  the  hour  of  the  day,  and  an- 
nounced that  the  shadow  upon  the  dial  indicated  the  commence- 
ment of  the  5th  hour.  That  was  the  time  appointed  by  Gallus 
for  his  departure.  He  hastily  left  the  chamber,  and  by  the  slaves 
in  attendance,  was  soon  clad  in  his  riding  apparel.        Verto. 


NOTES  TO  THE  THIRD  SCEJNE. 

{l.\  The  library  (Bibliotheca)  was  usually  small;  as  a  large  number  of  rolls 
could  be  contained  in  a  narrow  space. 

(2.)  Manuscripts  were  rolled  up  like  a  map,  hence  the  origin  of  the  word 
volume,  (Lat.  volumen,  from  voluto,  to  roll.)  The  length  of  the  Greek  papyri  is 
said  to  vary  from  eight  to  twelve  inches.  The  Latin  often  reached  sixteen.  The 
volume  was  divided  into  columns  by  lines  drawn  at  right  angles  to  its  length. 
It  was  unrolled  by  the  reader  so  as  to  present  a  single  column  to  the  eye  at  a 
time.  To  each  roll  was  appended  a  sort  of  ticket  which  served  as  a  title. 
Hence  the  end  of  the  roll  was  called  frons.  Gemina  frons  would  indicate  that 
the  roll  had  a  ticket  at  each  end. 

(3.)  The  materials  for  writing,  used  by  the  ancients,  were  parchment  and 
papyrus.  "The  stalk  of  the  papyrus  consists  of  a  number  of  thin  concentric 
coats,  which  being  carefully  detached,  were  pasted  cross-ways  one  over  the  oth- 
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cr,  like  warp  and  woof  in  woven  manufactures,  so  that  the  fibres  ran  longitudi- 
nally in  each  direction,  and  opposed,  in  each,  an  equal  resistance  to  violence. 
The  surface  was  then  polished  by  a  shell  or  some  hard  smooth  substance.7'  See 
Pliny  XIII :  11 ,  and  Wilkinson's  Egypt  3  :  149. 

(4.)  The  invention  here  alluded  to  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  XXXV.  2.  The 
meaning  of  the  author  is  variously  interpreted.  The  phrase  which  gives  rise  to 
the  discussion  is  this  :  insestis  voluminum  suorum  foecunditati  non  nominibus 
tantum  septin  gentorum  illustrium,  sed  et  aliquo  modo,  imaginibus,  &c.  How 
these  images  or  portraits  were  executed  and  multiplied  cannot  now  be  decided 
with  certainty. 

(5.)  The  smooth  stick  of  cedar,  box-wood  or  ivory,  round  which  the  manu- 
script was  rolled  was  called  umbilicus.  The  projecting  ends  of  the  roller  were 
called  umbilici  or  cornua.  Hence  the  phrases  ad  umbilicum  ducere,  to  bring  to 
a  conclusion;  ad  umbilicum  pervenire,  to  come  to  the  end.  The  ends  of  the 
staff  were  frequently  painted  or  otherwise  adorned,  hence  the  phrases  pictis  um- 
bilicis  pingantur  cornua,  comibus  pictis,  &c.  In  the  middle  of  each  of  the  two 
folding  leaves  of  the  wooden  or  metalic  tablets  coated  with  wax,  and  used  for 
letter  writing,  &c.  there  appears  to  have  been  a  button  also  called  ovoa/.oq, 
umbilicus,  intended  to  prevent  the  pages  touching  when  closed,  and  obliterating 
the  letters  traced  with  a  stylus  or  metalic  pen,  in  the  yielding  wax.  The  two 
leaved  tablets  were  called  dircTvyov  ;  when  composed  of  several  leaves  they 
were  called  no?.v7trv/ov,  being  united  at  the  back  with  hinges  or  rings.  In 
Latin,  they  were  called  tabulse  or  tabellae,  and  the  epithets  duplices,  tuplices, 
quintuplices,  &c,  indicated  the  number  of  leaves.  The  separate  pieces  of  papy- 
rus composing  the  roll,  were  called  pagince  or  schedce.  In  the  Herculanean 
manuscripts,  these  are  about  six  fingers  broad.  In  the  following  stanza  the 
words  umbilicus  and  scheda  have  their  usual  signification  : 

Ohe  jam  satis  est,  ohe  libelle  ! 

Jam  pervenimus  usque  ad  umbilicos  ; 

Tu  procedere  adhuc  et  ire  quseris, 

Nee  summa  potes  in  scheda  teneri.    Mart.  IV.  90. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  writing  was  confined  to  one  side  of  the  charta  or  mem- 
brana.  Sometimes  they  wrote  on  both  sides,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  fol- 
lowing : 

summi  plena  jam  margine  libri 

Scriptus,  et  in  tergo,  nee  dum  finitus  Orestes.    Juvenal  1  :  5. 

The  following  quotation  from  Ovid  shows  more  fully  the  meaning  of  the  vari- 
ous words  illustrated  in  these  notes  : 

JNec  te  purpureo  velent  vaccinia  fuco  5 
JNon  est  conveniens  luctibus  ille  color. 
JNee  titulus  minio,  nee  cedro  charta  notelur, 
Candida  nee  nigra  cornua  fronte  geras. — 
JNec  fragili  geminae  poliantur  punice  frontes, 
Hirsutus  passis  ut  videare  comis. 


THE  TOLLMAN. 


FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  BURGER 


1. 

Song  to  the  Brave — high  let  it  swell ! 

To  him  who  hath  a  hero's  soul, 

As  organ-peal  and  clanging  bell, 

The  poet's  numbers  deep  shall  roll. 
Oh,  thanks  to  God  that  1  can  sing  and  praise, 
For  to  the  brave  man  praise  and  songs  I  raise. 

2. 

The  south  wind  came  from  o'er  the  deep, 

Through  Italy  blew,  dark,  damp  and  strong, — 

As  when  the  wolf  pursues  the  sheep, 

The  clouds  before  it  fly  along. 
The  fields  are  swept,  the  forest  groans  and  crashes, 
Along  the  streams  the  grey  ice  booms  and  dashes. 

3. 

On  the  mountain  melts  the  snow, 

A  thousand  streams  rush  down  its  side  j 

A  sea  now  hides  the  vale  below, 

And  fiercer  swells  that  raging  tide. 
High  dash  the  waves — and  still  along  their  course, 
The  booming  ice  is  thundering:  deep  and  hoarse. 

4: 

On  ponderous  arch  of  massy  stone, 
And  solid  pile  of  oaken  wood, 
Across  the  stream  a  bridge  was  thrown, 
And  on  the  bridge  the  toll-house  stood. 

Oh  Tollman  !  sleep'st  thou  still  ?     Awake  ! — for  life  ! 

JNor  leave  thy  child,  nor  yet  thy  loving  wife. 

5: 

Loud  howls  the  storm,  high  dash  the  waves ; 

But  listen  now — a  wild  shriek  rings— 

Around  his  head  the  tempest  raves, 

While  on  his  roof  the  Tollman  springs. 
"  In  Man's  hour  of  need,  thy  grace  is  still  nigh, 
Then  merciful  Heaven,  now,  now  hear  our  cry. 
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G. 
The  crumbling  banks  are  falling  in, 
Clod  after  clod  on  either  side — 
And  ah  !  amid  that  fearful  din, 
One  trembling  pier  begins  to  slide. 
'Tis  then  that  the  Tollman,  with  wife  and  child, 
Are  heard  wailing  above  that  din  so  wild. 

7. 

The  banks  still  fall,  the  waves  still  rend 
Clod  after  clod  from  either  side  : 
The  creaking  pillars  twist  and  bend — 
They're  yielding  to  that  boiling  tide. 
Oh  merciful  Heaven  !  thy  pity  now  show, 
For  the  central  arch  on  its  base  heaves  slow. 


On  either  side,  there  trembling  stands 
A  crowd  of  peasants,  great  and  small ; 
They  raise  their  cries,  they  wring1  their  hands, 
But  none  will  heed  the  Tollman's  call. 
While,  shrieking  still  with  wailing  child  and  wife, 
His  screams  are  heard  above  the  storm's  loud  strife. 

9. 

Song  to  the  Brave — when  dost  thou  swell  1 

When  roll  thy  tuneful  strains  along, 

As  organ-peal  and  chiming  bell  1 

Oh  tell  me  when — my  higher  song  ! 
?Tis  when  the  central  arch  is  heaving  slow, 
Oh  brave  man,  then  thy  gallant  bearing  show. 

10. 

The  noble  Baron,  on  his  steed, 

Gallops  along  the  torrent's  banks, 

Reins  in  his  charger's  furious  speed, 

While  bloody  foam  drops  from  his  flanks. 
"  What  Boatman  will  the  drowning  Tollman  save  ? 
Two  hundred  crowns  to  him — that  Boatman  brave." 

11. 

JNow  who  is  brave  1     Is  it  the  Knight  ? 

My  numbers  tell  me  as  ye  roll — 

The  Knight  is  brave  in  hour  of  fight, 

But  yet  1  know  a  braver  soul; 
Oh  braver  man  !  thy  gallant  bearing  show, 
For  still  the  central  arch  is  heaving  slow. 

12. 


JNow  louder  still  the  tempest  roars, 
And  higher,  fiercer,  swells  the  flood, 
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And  all  along  the  river's  shores 

Deep  horror  chills  their  freezing  blood. 
While  pillar  by  pillar  is  falling  fast; 
The  arch  is  crumbling  and  crashing  at  last. 

13. 

"  Halloo,  halloo  ! — two  hundred  crowns  !" 

High  holds  the  Knight  that  purse  of  gold ; 

He  curses  deep  those  gaping  clowns, 

The  trembling  cowards;  young  and  old. 
While,  wailing  louder  than  the  storm  so  wild, 
Oh;  hear  the  Tollman,  with  his  wife  and  child. 
14. 

But,  striding  on  with  staff  of  oak, 

A  stranger  peasant  now  is  seen, 

And  though  he  wears  that  coarse  frieze-cloak, 

Of  gallant  form  and  noble  mien. 
The  Baron's  shout  'mid  the  storm  rises  high, 
And  louder,  still  louder,  the  Tollman's  cry. 

15. 

A  fishing  boat  lay  moored  near — 

The  stranger  hastes  in  God's  dear  name, 

That  boat  across  the  wave  to  steer, 

With  stalwart  arm  and  steady  aim. 
But  yet,  alas  !  that  boat  is  frail  and  small — 
Then  can  the  gallant  stranger  save  them  all  ? 

16. 

Three  times  he  plies  that  skiff  so  frail, 

In  spite  of  stream  and  tempest's  roar, 

JNor  does  the  stranger's  courage  fail, 

As  thrice  he  leaves  the  river's  shore. 
The  pier's  last  fragments  the  whirlpool  now  strow, 
While  on  the  frail  skiff  doth  gallantly  go. 

17. 

They're  rescued  all — now  who  is  Brave  ? 

My  numbers,  tell  me,  as  ye  flow, 

The  Boatman  risks  his  life — to  save, 

He  risks  his  life  for  gold,  1  trow. 
Then  hush,  my  gallant  song — 'twas  but  for  gold — 
For  glittering  gold — the  hind's  base  life  was  sold. 

13. 
But  hear  the  noble  Baron  call, 
While  deaf'ning  shouts  the  welkin  rend. 
"  Two  hundred  crowns — oh  take  them  all, 
Well  hast  thou  earned  them,  gallant  friend." 
The  Baron's  heart  is  beating  quick  and  warm, 
But  truer  the  heart  of  that  frieze-clad  form. 
Il 
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19. 

"  I  barter  not  for  gold  my  life ; 

Now  noble  Knight  you  do  me  wrong-, 

But  to  the  Tollman  and  his  wife 

Let  those  bright  golden  crowns  belong." 
The  stranger's  voice  rings  mellow,  deep  and  loud, 
And  striding  on,  he's  lost  amid  the  crowd. 
20. 

Song  to  the  Brave — now  higher  swell ; 

To  him  who  hath  a  hero's  soul, 

As  organ-peal  and  chiming  bell, 

The  poet's  numbers  deep  shall  roll. 
Thanks,  thanks  to  God  for  breath  to  sing  and  praise  3 
For  to  the  Brave  man  praise  and  songs  I  raise. 


"THAT    STAR. 


At  the  death  of  a  great  man,  it  is  said  "  the  nation  is  in 
tears,"  and  that  the  nation  deeply  sympathizes  with  the  afflicted 
friends.  But  how  seldom  do  we  enter  the  door  of  poverty.  How 
seldom  do  we  look  upon  the  last  gasp,  or  hear  the  last  words  of 
the  poor  and  unfortunate.  Reader,  if  you  have  never  visited 
such  a  scene  as  I  am  about  to  describe,  listen.  It  is  a  plain, 
simple  matter  of  fact.  But  with  me,  there  is  something  more 
touching  than  the  tears  and  lamentations  of  friends,  weeping  at 
the  fall  of  world-styled  greatness.  We  feel  conscious,  at  the 
contemplation  of  such  scenes,  that  there  is,  on  earth  even,  pure, 
disinterested  friendship. 

In  a  low  cottage,  in  one  of  our  most  flourishing  villages,  lived 
a  poor  family.  Every  thing  about  it  betokened  poverty.  The 
chimney  had  fallen,  brick  after  brick,  till  but  two  or  three  could 
be  seen  hanging  loosely  on  the  outside,  as  if  unwilling  to  quit 
their  hold.  It  was  a  cold  December  night.  The  loosened 
boards  and  clapboards  clattered  frightfully.  Through  the  bro- 
ken windows  and  shattered  coverings,  the  bleak  wind  piped  a 
sad,  dismal  song.    Every  thing  within  bespoke  suffering  for  want 
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of  the  common  necessaries  of  life.  A  pine  knot,  burning  in  the 
fireplace,  was  the  only  light  that  enabled  one  to  survey  the  in- 
mates. A  man,  whose  every  look  was  one  of  dissipation  and 
misery,  sat  dozing  in  a  corner.  His  clothes  were  torn  and  rag- 
ged. An  old  slouched  hat  hung  loosely  on  his  head,  half  con- 
cealing one  side  of  his  face.  He  had  every  appearance  of  utter 
recklessness.  There  was  a  bed,  or  rather  what  served  for  a  bed, 
in  one  part  of  the  room,  upon  which  lay  a  boy  apparently  dying. 
The  mother  was  by  his  side,  and  you  could  see  that  patient, 
never-wearied  love,  so  characteristic  of  a  mother.  You  could  see 
the  painful  anxiety  with  which  she  watched  every  breath  of  her 
dying  child.  She  had  done  her  utmost.  She  had  administered 
every  thing  her  poverty  would  allow,  but  in  vain.  "  Mother," 
said  the  boy,  "  I  am  going  home — I  am  going  home.  In  that 
happy  place  of  which  you  have  so  often  told  me,  I  shall  soon  be 
at  rest.  Mother,  kiss  me  once  before  I  go."  She  pressed  her 
lips  to  his  pale,  sunken  cheek.  Tears  gushed  from  their  foun- 
tains, and  she  covered  her  face  to  conceal  her  grief.  "  Father," 
said  the  dying  boy,  "  kiss  me  once,  and  tell  me  that  you  and 
mother  will  live  happy."  "  Edward,"  said  she,  "  do  you  hear 
our  dying  child?"  He  raised  his  head,  gazed  for  a  moment 
wildly  around,  and  then  again  sunk  to  his  dozy  slumber.  She 
rushed  to  him,  threw  her  arms  around  his  neck,  and  with  all  the 
eloquence  a  woman's  prayers  and  tears  could  utter,  exclaimed, 
"Edward,  Edward,  O  hear  the  dying  boy  !  Do  hear  him  !  O 
remember  our  early  love  ;  remember  the  hour  when  first  we 
pledged  our  vows  !  Remember  the  fond  hopes  we  then  cherish- 
ed !  Remember  the  day  when  that  child  first  saw  the  light;  and 
how  happy  we  were  in  the  birth  of  a  son  !  O  remember,  remem- 
ber !"  She  could  say  no  more,  but  fainted.  The  husband  still 
dozed  on,  regardless  of  the  sad  scene  before  him.  For  a  mo- 
ment there  was  silence.  The  boy  faintly  whispered,  "Mother, 
mother !"  She  rose,  her  dress  disordered,  her  eyes  swollen  and 
red  with  tears,  and  trembling  with  intense  grief. 

For  days  and  nights  she  had  watched  over  the  sick  boy.  No 
kind  friend  had  sympathized  with  her.  No  physician  had  ad- 
ministered to  the  boy's  distresses.  Once  with  an  abundance  of 
life's  goods,   she  and   her  husband  lived  happily,   till   by  some 
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misfortune  he  had  lost  his  wealth,  and  then  plunged  into  dissipa- 
tion. He  had  for  years  been  an  outcast  from  society.  His  wife's 
heart  was  broken,  and  she  lived  from  day  to  day,  in  poverty  and  in 
misery.  But  she  still  had  a  mother's  anxiety  for  her  only  child 
and  a  wife's  love  for  her  husband.  Although  he  had  neglected 
her,  and  compelled  her  to  labor  hard,  from  day  to  day,  for  sup- 
port, she  still  struggled  on,  hoping  to  reclaim  him,  and  that  they 
might  once  again  be  happy.  But  now,  by  her  child's  sickness, 
she  was  reduced  to  the  last  extremity.  She  was  without  food, 
and  day  and  night  had  stood  by  the  side  of  her  sick  boy,  using 
hei  last  mite,  and  wasting  strength,  for  his  recovery,  but  in  vain. 
She  knows  his  last  hour  approaches,  and  prepares,  though  with 
sadness,  to  meet  it. 

"  Mother,"  said  the  boy,  raising  his  head,  "  see  that  star  !  O 
look,  look  !  it  is  the  Spirit,  come  to  guide  me  home  !  See, 
Mother !  see  how  brightly  it  shines  !  How  sweetly  do  its  soft 
rays  beam  upon  me,  and  whisper,  Come  home!  come  home  !" 
His  head  fell  upon  the  pillow,  and  she  thought  him  gone.  For 
a  moment  there  was  death-like  silence.  But  the  boy  again  re- 
vived, raised  his  little  hands,  clasped  them  as  if  in  prayer,  at  the 
same  time  gazing  at  the  star — expired.  Di. 


CHILDHOOD    AND    AGE. 

A      SONNET. 

They  sit — one  glowing  mass  of  youthful  joy — 

A  living  Mirror  of  young  innocence  5 

When  Hope  the  Future  sees  5  and  up  from  whence, 

E'en  to  the  shadowy  solemn  roof  on  high, 

Then  breathes  a  cheering  twilight — as  the  sky 

That  dreams  of  morning — O  what  visions  hence, 

Of  promise,  rich  in  silent  eloquence, 

Are  born  in  Age's  deep  prophetic  eye. — 

Past  is  the  storm  that  swept  his  early  day  5 

And  sinking  in  the  distance,  on  its  rear, 

His  sun,  just  setting,  bids  the  bow  appear, 

Mnemonic  and  assuring — so  the  gay 

Warm  light  of  youth  points  the  far-future  way, 

While  his  own  weary  path  must  end  in  silence  here.        Dbanoel. 


WHAT    IS    LIFE 


Whence  comes  the  fleeting  gale  7 

And  whither  does  it  fly  ? 
it  sighs  along  the  vale, 
And  then  its  murmurs  die. 
And  thus  is  human  life — a  fitful  breeze, 
As;  musical  it  roams  across  the  plain  ; 
A  leaf  or  two,  upturned,  the  gazer  sees; 
The  listener  hears  a  rustling  ;mid  the  trees — 
The  breath  is  flown, — and  all  is  mute  again. 

A  whirlwind  drives  apace, 

With  all  its  stormy  train ; 
We  hear  its  sounding  pace, 
But  look  for  it  in  vain. 
And  thus  the  "  master  spirits  "  of  the  age, 
In  zigzag  pomp,  their  lofty  ensigns  bear  ; 
The  lesser  winds  in  conflict  must  engage, 
And  each  obsequious  with  the  whirlwind  rage, 
Till  all  their  pageantry  is  lost  in  air. 

The  streamlet  gliding  free, 
Adown  the  winding  glen, 
Has  wandered  from  the  sea, 
And  travels  back  again. 
And  such  is  human  life — a  tuneful  stream, 

That  wends  unfettered  to  a  shoreless  sea ; 
The  mountain  shadow,  and  the  sunny  beam, 
They  flit  alternate,  through  the  .Naiad's  dream, 
Till  time  is  lost  in  fathomless  Eternity. 

The  mighty  river  rolls 

In  silent  grandeur  deep, 
Unruffled  by  the  shoals 
That  in  its  bosom  sleep. 
And  thus  in  life's  uneven  channel  gliding, 

While  rivulets  mutter  down  the  rocky  steep, 
At  every  crag,  their  shallow  streams  dividing, 
The  truly  great  in  noiseless  calm  abiding, 
Roll  on  without  a  ripple  to  the  boundless  deep: 

But  what  is  life  ? — how  various,  who  can  tell  ? 

How  short  and  fleeting — who  has  time  to  sing  1 
E'er  yet  we  know  the  land  in  which  we  dwell, 
We  bid  its  changing,  shifting  scenes  farewell  ! 

And  there  forever  cease  our  wandering.  Romanzo. 


SPIRITS    OF    EVENING. 


;Tis  the  quiet  evening  hour, 

Spirits  now  indeed  have  power  5 

Shades  of  every  form  and  hue 

Now  are  bursting  on  the  view. 

Tell  me  now — what  may  these  be  ? 

No  wild  shapes  of  wizardry — 

No  dark,  necromantic  spell 

Hath  evoked  them  from  their  cell, 

And  no  talisman  of  sorrow 

Sent  them  here  to  curse  the  morrow  3 

But  'twas  memory's  magic  wand 

Brought  to  view  this  fairy  band — 

Summoned  by  her  sovereign  power, 

Here  they  come  to  charm  the  hour. 

JNow  the  lost,  the  absent  rise 

Vividly  before  our  eyes — 

Now  we  view  the  form  so  dear, 

Now  the  well-known  voice  we  hear. 

All  is  present  to  the  soul, 

And  like  truth  appears  the  whole. 

Faithful  Memory  now  portrays 

Lovely  scenes  of  other  days, — 

Walks  amid  the  sylvan  shade, 

Where  the  careless  steps  have  strayed 

Through  new  scenes  of  bloom  and  splendor, 

Dimmed  by  shadows  soft  and  tender — 

Moments  tinged  with  melancholy, 

.Nights  of  musing,  high  and  holy, 

When  the  spirit  seemed  to  rise 

To  the  world  above  the  skies, — 

Hours  of  converse,  sacred,  sweet, 

When  the  raptured  soul  would  meet 

Kindred  souls  with  fond  delight — 

Memory  !  yes — thy  stores  are  bright, 

Dear  thy  visions  to  my  heart, 

Soothing  peace  they  can  impart ; 

In  the  quiet  evening  hour 

How  1  bless  thy  magic  power  !  E.  M. 


THE    DOLLAR. 


"  I've  ne  had  so  much  money,  many  week  long,"  said  a  poor 
emigrant  to  whom  I  had  just  given  my  last  dollar.  He  had  come 
from  Canada  to  the  interior  of  New  Hampshire,  in  the  fall  of  the 
year ;  had  labored  at  wood-cutting  through  the  winter,  for  some 
avaricious  land-owner,  and  received  for  his  toil  scarcely  enough 
to  supply  food  for  himself  and  eight  children  ;  and  he  was  now, 
at  the  first  opening  of  spring,  on  his  way  back  to  Canada.  His 
clothes  were  worn  thin,  and  his  children — dark-eyed  and  laugh- 
ing creatures  they  were,  too,  as  I  have  ever  seen — were  ragged 
and  dirty.  They  were  busily  at  work,  erecting  a  temporary  shel- 
ter of  brush  and  pine  boughs,  by  the  road  side  ;  at  a  little  dis- 
tance a  kettle  of  potatoes  was  boiling  over  the  embers  of  a  few 
faggots  ;  and  tied  to  the  nearest  tree  was  the  miserable  skeleton 
of  a  horse,  attempting  to  satisfy  his  hunger  with  a  few  corn-husks 
and  scattered  wisps  of  straw,  and  an  occasional  bunch  of  fresh 
grass,  which  the  youngest  children  were  industriously  collecting 
from  the  sunny  side  of  the  bank.  I  have  never  seen  a  more  des- 
titute family  in  New  England.  Extreme  poverty  is  a  rare  spec- 
tacle here  ;  and  even  in  the  cities  and  larger  towns  absolute 
suffering  from  want  is  not  common. 

The  emigrant  seemed  a  man  of  ordinary  intelligence,  and  of 
sober  habits.  And  his  children,  dirty  and  sun-burned  as  they 
were,  manifested  none  of  that  coarseness  and  vulgar  familiarity 
which  we  expect  to  find  among  the  illiterate  poor.  The  opinion 
I  had  formed  of  the  father  from  the  cast  of  his  countenance  and 
the  tones  of  his  voice,  was  confirmed  to  me  by  the  deportment  of 
his  children.  And  when  he  told  me,  as  well  as  he  could  in  his 
broken  English,  that  he  was  resting  over  holy  time — it  was  Sab- 
bath morn — I  felt  that  the  dollar  I  had  parted  with  on  the  im- 
pulse of  the  moment,  had  not  been  unwisely  bestowed.  Distrib- 
uting among  the  youngest  of  the  children  the  apples  which  a 
kind  mother  had  put  into  my  pocket,  for  my  Sabbath  dinner,  I 
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left  them  with  a  glad  look,  and  went  hastily  on  my  way.  I  saw 
a  tear  gathering  in  the  poor  emigrant's  eye  as  he  gave  the  part- 
ing word,  which  seemed  to  say  that  his  heart  was  seldom  light- 
ened by  cordial  sympathy  ;  and  I  felt  that  if  he  was  so  grateful 
for  the  trifle  I  had  given,  how  much  more  grateful  ought  I  to  be 
for  the  opportunity  and  the  means  of  gratifying  the  holiest  and 
happiest  sentiment  of  the  human  heart.  My  step  was  never 
lighter,  nor  my  heart  more  cheerful  with  the  luxury  of  doing 
good,  than  for  the  next  hour  ;  and  still,  often  as  my  thoughts  re- 
cur to  it,  the  pleasure  is  again  renewed,  with  scarcely  diminish- 
ed strength. 

w  w  tv  *S?  vr  -s?  -Jr  w 

Ten  long  years  had  passed.  I  was  travelling  with  my  family 
toward  the  northern  part  of  Vermont ;  when,  being  overtaken  by 
a  heavy  shower  of  rain,  we  drove  up  to  the  nearest  farm-house  to 
ask  for  shelter  and  refreshment.  It  was  a  neat  brick  cottage, 
and  the  garden  plot  in  front,  and  the  shrubbery  around  the  door, 
were  arranged  in  a  style  that  struck  me  at  once  as  very  elegant 
and  un-American.  A  fair  girl  of  sixteen  ushered  us  into  a  small 
parlor,  the  furniture  of  which  was  arranged  with  the  most  exqui- 
site taste ;  and  the  cleanliness  and  simple  beauty  of  the  whole 
interior,  convinced  us  that  we  were  likely  to  find  here  agreeable 
society,  as  well  as  a  comfortable  shelter  from  the  storm.  I  ask- 
ed for  the  man  of  the  house,  and  a  younger  child  was  sent  to  call 
him  in  from  his  shop,  while  the  elder  girl,  with  hearty  kindness, 
was  attending  to  the  comfort  of  my  children.  As  the  father 
came  towards  the  dwelling,  I  seemed  to  recognize  a  familiar 
look  in  his  countenance.  I  had  certainly  seen  that  dark,  benev- 
olent eye  before  ;  but  where,  I  could  not  tell.  As  he  entered  the 
room,  he  stopped  short,  as  if  with  surprize ;  then,  with  a  look  of 
grateful  recognition,  approaching,  he  eagerly  grasped  my  hand, 
and  bade  me  welcome  to  his  home.  I  knew  not  what  to  make 
of  it;  I  could  not  recall  the  name  of  my  old  acquaintance,  and  I 
made  the  inquiry.  "  Did  you  give  a  dollar  once  to  a  poor  emi- 
grant, and  some  apples  to  his  ragged  children  V  he  said.  The 
words  brought  the  whole  scene  to  my  recollection  at  once,  and 
right  glad  was  I  to  find  the  poor  emigrant  so  happily  situated. 
After  attending  hospitably  to  our  immediate  necessities,  he  sat 
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down  with  us,  with  his  children  at  his  side,  and  gave  the  story 
of  his  wanderings. 

On  the  Sabbath  morning  when  I  first  met  with  him,  he  had 
begun  to  despond ;  his  courage  had  left  him,  and  he  had  almost 
lost  the  will  to  make  any  further  effort  to  raise  his  family  from 
poverty.  But  the  simple  circumstance  of  receiving  a  dollar,  ac- 
companied with  expressions  of  sympathy,  gave  him  untold 
strength  and  hope.  He  inquired  at  every  farm-house,  the  next 
day,  for  employment ;  and  he  had  not  proceeded  many  miles,  be- 
fore an  honest  and  intelligent  farmer,  perceiving  the  spirit  of  the 
man,  gave  him  labor,  the  rent  of  an  unoccupied  cottage,  and 
supplied  in  advance  the  provision  necessary  for  the  support 
of  his  family.  He  had  proved  industrious  and  frugal,  and  was 
now  the  owner  of  a  small  farm,  for  which  he  had  nearly  paid  by 
his  own  toil ;  had  built  the  neat  cottage  in  which  we  were  sit- 
ting ;  and  was  rearing  up  for  the  benefit  of  the  State,  a  hardy 
and  well-instructed  family.  "  It's  all  come  from  the  dollar," 
said  he,  as  he  finished  the  sketch  of  his  present  good  fortune, 
"  and  I  have  taught  my  children  to  bless  the  name  of  the  stran- 
ger who  befriended  us  in  our  extremity.  I  thank  God  that  I  can 
now  express  my  gratitude  to  you,  sir,  in  person,  and  show  you 
the  children  that  you  spake  kindly  to  when  almost  every  passer- 
by treated  them  with  scorn  or  insult.  They  have  never  forgot- 
ten it  to  this  day,  young  as  they  were  then."  As  the  emigrant 
closed  his  tale,  the  tears  gathered  in  every  eye  ;  and  his  young- 
est son  came  and  laid  his  head  upon  my  knee,  and  looked  up  in- 
to my  face  with  such  an  expression  of  confidence  and  love,  as 
thrilled  my  heart  with  unutterable  emotions.  "  Never,  never 
will  I  fail  again  to  do  a  kind  act,  when  an  opportunity  offers," 
said  I  to  myself,  "  though  to  do  it  I  part  with  my  last  dollar." 

S.  G. 
Kk 


A    HE  A  RT. 


?Tis  happiness,  like  that  above, 
;Tis  life,  to  live  in  others'  love — 
To  know  no  joy  they  do  not  share — 
To  feel  no  pain  they  would  not  bear. 

A  Heart — a  heart  ;s  a  priceless  thing, 
To  other  treasures,  others  cling  5 
Give  me  to  call  the  hearts  I  know 
My  treasure,  in  this  world  of  woe. 

Without  a  heart,  the  manly  brow 
Beams  like  a  bank  of  sun-lit  snow ; 
The  radiance  of  woman's  eye 
Is  the  cold  light  of  a  northern  sky. 

Of  hearts — all  priceless — few,  I  feel, 
Are  bound  to  mine  with  links  of  steel. 
These  few  nor  time,  nor  space,  nor  change, 
Shall  sever  from  me,  or  estrange. 

Thine  own,  dear  A****,  of  these  few, 
Among  the  warmest  and  most  true, 
Shall  beam  on  mine,  and  mine  on  thine, 
Till  suns,  and  hearts,  shall  cease  to  shine. 


TO    LIVE. 


To  live — what  is  it,  to  the  vulgar  eye, 
But  studying  to  forget  that  we  must  die  1 
To  sages,  what,  but  speculation  vain 
On  ways  of  living-,  could  we  live  again  ? 

He  lives,  in  my  esteem,  who  lives  to  feel, 

To  toil,  to  suffer,  with  a  Christian  zeal  j 

Whose  eye,  still  upward  bent,  whose  heart,  yet  whole, 

Proclaim  the  true  nobility  of  soul. 
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To  live  !  to  be  what  our  best  thoughts  approve, 

An  earthly  fountain  of  celestial  love — 

A  sun,  to  roll  in  affluence  of  light  j 

A  star,  to  twinkle  on  the  brow  of  night. 

To  live  is  noble,  in  whatever  form, 
Amid  the  sunshine,  or  beneath  the  storm — 
In  the  bold  enterprise  of  manly  thought, 
Or  sweet  beneficence  by  woman  wrought. 

To  you,  dear  M***,  has  been  kindly  given 
A  spirit  touched  with  fire  from  Heaven, — 
Aspiring  intellect,  that  knows  not  rest ; 
A  heart,  that  seeks,  in  blessing,  to  be  blest. 

For  thee  to  live,  shall  be  to  feel,  and  raise, 
In  hearts  made  happier,  monuments  of  praise  ;- 
To  inspire,  with  kindred  ardor,  kindred  souls, 
And  send  your  winged  love  to  both'the  poles. 
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Remains  op  the  late  Rev.  Charles  Wolfe,  A.  B.,  Curate 
of  Donoughmore,  Diocess  of  Armagh,  ivith  a  brief  Memoir 
of  his  Life. 

Thirteen  years  ago,  the  unpretending  volume,  of  which  we 
have  given  the  title,  was  presented  to  the  American  public,  from 
the  press  of  the  Messrs.  Huntington,  at  Hartford.  At  that  time 
it  attracted  some  notice,  and  has  since,  occasionally  re- 
ceived a  moderate  share  of  praise,  though  far  less,  we  think, 
than  it  deserves.  Probably  it  is  not  sufficiently  obtrusive  for 
eyes  that  are  caught  by  a  glittering  exterior  and  flaming  recom- 
mendations. We  seek  to  call  attention  once  more  to  the  work, 
because  the  life  of  a  man  of  genius,  however  short  and  destitute 
of  striking  events  it  may  be,  is  always  worthy  of  contemplation  ; 
and  if  such  a  man  goes  early  to  his  grave,  our  interest  in  all  that 
concerned  him  becomes  still  more  excited,  in  proportion  as  it 
blends  with  the  melancholy  presentiment, — apt  to  pervade  the 
thoughtful  hours  of  the  sensitive, — that  we  too  may  be  destined 
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to  as  short  a  life.  Besides,  we  become  greedy  of  the  good,  since 
they  "die  first,"  while  so  many  with  "hearts  dry  as  summer's 
dust,  burn  to  the  socket." 

The  subject  of  this  memoir  was  a  rare  example  of  a  modest, 
contented,  enthusiastic,  Christian  scholar.  We  have  not  be- 
stowed the  epithets  at  random.  From  the  time  he  entered  the 
venerable  halls  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  till,  fourteen  years 
after,  on  the  sad  21st  of  Feb.  1823,  (sad  to  his  friends,  joyful 
to  him,)  he  so  calmly  obeyed  the  summons  of  the  relentless  mes- 
senger, "  like  one  who  wraps  the  drapery  of  his  couch  about 
him,  and  lies  down  to  pleasant  dreams,"  every  action  of  his  life 
strikingly  showed  these  characteristics.  He  was  constantly 
endeavoring  to  be  good,  not  proclaiming  to  all  men  with  a  trum- 
pet, Come  see  my  virtue.  His  was  an  Irish,  not  an  English 
heart.  There  was  in  him  none  of  the  reserve,  the  proud  self- 
satisfaction,  which  characterizes  the  natives  of  our  "  Father 
Land,"  but  the  warmth,  the  zeal,  the  quickness,  the  exuberance 
of  fancy  which  marks  the  countrymen  of  Burke,  and  Curran  and 
Grattan.  At  eighteen  years  of  age  he  entered  the  University 
of  Dublin,  and  distinguished  himself  early  by  high  classical 
attainments,  and  still  more  by  a  spirited  English  poem  on  a  sub- 
ject proposed  by  the  heads  of  the  University  in  the  following 
form,  "  Jugurtha  incarceratus,  vitam  ingemit  relictamP  We 
have  other  and  still  better  things  to  quote,  and  must  leave  this 
for  those  who  shall  read  the  volume. 

The  next  poem  which  we  find  published,  is  one  on  a  more 
dignified  theme,  entitled,  "Battle  of  Busaco ;  Deliverance  of 
Portugal"  It  commemorates  a  battle  between  the  French  and 
Lord  Wellington.  Of  course  it  is  in  praise  of  British  valor  and 
humanity,  and  exults  in  the  defeat  of  France  and  the  "  usurper," 
as  Napoleon  is  styled.  It  is  full  of  earnestness  and  enthusiasm, 
and  the  fire  of  patriotism  which  afterwards  gave  birth  to  a 
shorter  but  nobler  production,  the  "  Ode  on  the  Burial  of  Sir 
John  Moore."  How  careless  of  fame  the  writer  of  this  ode  was, 
may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  this  gem,  familiar  now  wherever 
the  English  language  is  spoken,  was  carelessly  thrown  from  his 
hand, — found  its  way  without  his  concurrence  or  knowledge  to 
the  press, — was  copied  into  the  London  and  Edinburgh  papers, 
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and  was  even  claimed  by  an  unknown  writer,  who  published 
pieces  falsely  purporting  to  be  written  by  the  same  hand,  before 
the  author  was  induced  to  acknowledge  his  own  property.  An 
extract  from  "  Med  win's  Conversations  of  Byron,"  will  best  show 
the  light  in  which  it  was  regarded  by  the  best  poets  of  the  day. 
"  The  conversation  turned  after  dinner  on  the  lyrical  poetry  of  the 
day  ;  and  a  question  arose  as  to  which  was  the  most  perfect  ode 
that  had  been  produced.  Shelley  contended  for  Coleridge's  on 
Switzerland,  beginning  "  Ye  clouds,"  &c;  others  named  some 
of  Moore's  Irish  Melodies,  and  Campbell's  Hohenlinden ;  and 
had  Lord  Byron  not  been  present,  his  own  invocation  in  Man- 
fred, or  the  ode  to  Napoleon,  or  on  Prometheus,  might  have 
been  cited.  "  Like  Grey,"  said  he,  "  Campbell  smells  too  much 
of  the  oil;  he  is  never  satisfied  with  what  he  does;  his  finest 
things  have  been  spoiled  by  over-polish.  Like  paintings,  poems 
may  be  too  highly  finished.  The  great  art  is  effect,  no  matter 
how  produced.  I  will  show  you  an  ode  you  have  never  seen, 
which  I  consider  little,  inferior  to  the  best  which  the  present  pro- 
lific age  has  brought  forth."  With  this  he  left  the  table,  almost 
before  the  cloth  was  removed,  and  returned  with  a  magazine, 
from  which  he  read  the  following  lines  on  Sir  John  Moore's 
burial.  The  feeling  with  which  he  recited  these  admirable 
stanzas  I  shall  never  forget.  After  he  had  come  to  an  end,  he 
repeated  the  third,  and  said  it  was  perfect,  particularly  the  lines, 

But  he  lay  like  a  warrior  taking  his  rest, 
With- his  martial  cloak  around  him. 

"  I  should  have  taken  the  whole,"  said  Shelley,  "  for  a  rough 
sketch  of  Campbell's."  "No,"  replied  Byron,  "Campbell  would 
have  claimed  it,  if  it  had  been  his." 

We  quote  a  few  criticisms  upon  the  poem,  because  they  eluci- 
date its  beauties.  "  The  third  line  of  the  fourth  stanza  has 
been  commonly  written  '  on  the  face  of  the  dead,'  instead  of  'on 
the  face  that  was  dead.'  The  expression  as  it  has  been  printed 
is  common-place ;  that  for  which  it  was  ignorantly  substituted, 
is  original  and  affecting.  The  poet  did  not  mean  to  tell  us  the 
fact,  that  the  comrades  of  Moore  gazed  on  the  face  of  their  dead 
chief,  but  he  meant  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  impression  which 
that  form  of  death  made  upon  them.     '  They  gazed  upon  the 
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face  that  was  dead*  gives  not  merely  the  fact,  but  the  sentiment 
of  death.  It  is  like  some  of  those  fine  scriptural  expressions 
where  the  simplest  terms  are  exuberant  with  imagination.  It 
intimates  the  awful  contrast  between  the  heroic  animation  which 
kindled  up  that  countenance  just  before  in  action,  and  its  now 
cold,  ghastly,  and  appalling  serenity.  The  third  and  fourth 
lines  of  the  seventh  stanza  have  been  thus  given  : 

'And  we  heard  by  the  distant  and  random  gun 
That  the  foe  was  suddenly  tiring  5' 

But  it  was  originally  written, 

And  we  heard  the  distant  and  random  gun 
That  the  foe  was  suddenly  [sullenly?]  firing. 

The  statement  of  the  foe  being  suddenly  firing,  implies  a  new 
and  vigorous  attack,  which  was  contrary  to  fact.  The  lines,  as 
Wolfe  wrote  them,  are  better  poetry,  and  more  agreeable  to 
truth.  They  represent  the  enemy,  who  had  come  on  with  the 
flush  of  anticipated  victory,  now  sullen  in  defeat,  firing  rath- 
er from  vain  irritation  than  useful  valor,  keeping  up  a  show  of 
hostilities  by  '  the  distant  and  random  gun,'  but  not  venturing 
on  any  fresh  and  animated  onset.  In  this  way  the  passage  be- 
comes as  picturesque  as  it  is  coneise  and  energetic." 

We  should  like  to  direct  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  sev- 
eral other  lyric  poems  of  our  author,  but  we  have  not  time  to  do 
it,  and  besides,  we  have  some  hope  that  they  are  not  altogether 
unacquainted  with  them.  An  extract  or  two  from  his  prose  we 
cannot  avoid  giving,  and  only  regret  that  the  length  of  "  The 
College  course"  compels  us  to  be  contented  with  the  introduc- 
tion to  it,  and  a  few  delightful  pictures  taken  here  and  there 
from  it,  almost  at  random,  though  at  the  risk  of  breaking  the 
golden  thread  which  binds  every  part  together. 

"  At  the  close  of  that  eventful  day — to  me  the  period  of  a  new 
existence ;  and  the  date  to  which  I  yet  refer  many  a  pleasure 
and  many  a  pain — on  which  I  became  the  adopted  son  of  the 
University,  I  lay  for  a  long  time  pensive  and  sleepless,  pondering 
on  the  state  into  which  I  had  entered,  and  anxious  to  ascertain 
what  treatment  I  was  to  expect  from  my  second  mother ;  till  at 
length,  though  not  naturally  superstitious,  I  took  my  gown,  as 
yet  perfect  and  untorn,   and  folding  it  up  with  a  sort  of  sacred 
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awe,  (not  totally  devoid  of  pride  at  my  new  dignity,)  I  placed  it 
on  the  bed,  and,  blessing  the  omen,  reclined  my  head  upon  this 
academic  pillow.  You  smile,  no  doubt,  at  the  account — I  have 
often  smiled  at  the  recollection  of  it  myself — and  yet  the  charm 
was  successful ;  for  scarcely  had  1  closed  my  eyes,  before  it 
raised  a  vision  which  I  shall  never  forget,  and  upon  the  remem- 
brance of  which,  whether  in  the  midst  of  occupation  or  the 
midst  of  sorrows,  I  have  often  lingered  with  fondness.  I  fancied 
myself  in  front  of  those  awful  portals,  from  which  I  had  that  day, 
for  the  first  time,  emerged.  They  opened  spontaneously ;" 
*##*##***#  «  jugt  at  that  moment  a  flourish  of  mar- 
tial music  assailed  my  ear,  so  grand  that  Plato,  Pythagoras  and 
the  temple  were  forgotten,  and  every  sense  was  directed  to  the 
quarter  whence  it  issued.  A  flood  of  glory  enveloped  him  who 
entered,  and  concealed  him  at  first  from  my  view ;  but  I  heard 
the  thunder  of  his  footsteps. 

At  length  1  perceived  an  old  man  of  the  most  august  deport- 
ment ;  gods  and  men  appeared  to  obey  him ;  for  he  raised  his 
sceptre  to  heaven  and  it  thundered  ;  he  stretched  it  over  the 
earth,  and  a  shock  of  a  thousand  armies  was  heard  ;  he  struck 
the  ground,  and  the  groans  of  Erebus  arose.  His  garment  flow- 
ed loose  and  unrestrained ;  and  a  crown  of  immortal  amaranths 
overshadowed  his  brow,  in  artless  and  unarrayed  luxuriance.  I 
now  found  that  I  had  known  him  long  before;  the  fire  of  heaven 
was  in  his  eyes  ;  and  this  was  the  cause  that  I  did  not  at  first 
recollect  that  I  had  known  him  before  ;  for  then  he  was  blind ; 
but  the  powers  of  darkness  could  no  longer  control  them,  and 
they  had' "  burst  their  cerements."  I  knew  him  now ;  and  know- 
ing him,  I  almost  instinctively  looked  for  another,  and  that  other 
came.  Unlike  the  rapid  step  of  the  former,  his  was  composed 
and  majestic,  his  garment  flowed  not  unrestrained,  but  was  ad- 
justed with  the  most  graceful  and  admirable  symmetry.  His 
wreath  was  not  so  luxuriant,  but  selected  and  combined  with  a 
taste  the  most  fascinating  and  charming ;  he  held  a  golden 
ploughshare  in  his  right  hand,  and  in  his  left  a  rich  cluster  of 
grapes ;  while  bees  fluttered  in  harmless  swarms  around  his 
garland.  He  approached  the  first  with  a  timid  and  hesitating 
step,  and  plucked  some  of  the  amaranths  from  his  crown.     The 
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first  turned  to  detect  the  theft ;  but  when  he  perceived  the  ex- 
quisite judgement  with  which  they  were  disposed,  he  beamed 
forth  an  immortal  smile  of  approbation  ;  it  was  the  smile  of 
Apollo  upon  Mercury,  when  he  found  that  he  had  stolen  his  ar- 
rows." *  *  *  "  Scarcely  had  they  departed,  when  I  thought 
I  heard  the  shout  of  countless  multitudes  ;  and  a  Grecian  and  a 
Roman  entered,  both  in  the  attitude  of  speaking.  The  first 
looked  like  Jove  haranguing  the  gods.  The  thunder  seemed  to 
issue  from  his  tongue,  and  the  lightning  from  his  eye  ;  he  stopped 
not  to  ornament,  but  all  was  irresistibly  simple  and  commanding. 
But  the  second  put  me  in  mind  of  Apollo  ;  the  Graces  and  the 
Muses  seemed  to  throng  around  the  rostra  on  which  he  stood  ; 
the  music  of  Helicon  was  on  his  lips,  and  his  eye,  though  devoid 
of  the  lightning  of  the  former,  beamed  with  a  steady  and  diffu- 
sive light, — an  eye  that  told  all  that  was  within  and  collected  all 
that  was  withont.  The  first  clanked  a  massy  chain  and  defied 
me  to  elude  it;  the  second,  ere  I  was  aware,  had  silently  entan- 
gled me  in  golden  shackles.  A  civic  crown  appeared  to  descend, 
and  was  just  lighting  upon  the  head  of  the  first,  when  I  beheld 
one  hastily  advance,  and  attempt  to  withdraw  it ;  he  was  equal 
to  his  antagonist  in  agility,  but  inferior  in  strength,  and  after  a 
desperate  contest  he  was  compelled  to  yield,  and  the  crown  rest- 
ed foreves  on  the  victor's  brow.  Over  the  head  of  the  last  was 
inscribed  in  characters  of  living  gold,  "  Pater  Patriae," — and  ty- 
rants, usurpers,  women  and  hirelings,  eagerly  attempted  in  vain 
to  erase  it. 

But  who  can  describe  the  scene  that  followed  ?  a  scene  of 
stupendous  grandeur  and  overwhelming  magnificence.  For  then 
advanced  the  man  of  science,  the  priest  of  nature,  who  cast  a 
long  and  venturous  look  into  the  holy  of  holies !  the  sanctuary 
of  creation.  Heaven  and  Earth  saluted  him, — the  elements  paid 
him  homage,  and  nature  gave  a  burst  of  universal  gratulation. 
He  waved  his  wand,— and  it  seemed  as  if  avast  curtain  had  been 
withdrawn  from  the  face  of  heaven,  and  I  saw  the  Sun  with  all 
his  satellites  in  tenfold  magnitude  and  splendor,  as  if  just  fresh 
from  the  Creator  ;  the  print  of  his  hand  was  upon  them ;  and 
the  traces  of  his  finger,  when  he  described  the  orbits  in  which 
they  should  move,  were  visible ;  the  harmony  of  their  motions 
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was  so  great  that  it  could  not  be  confined  to  one  sense  •  the 
harps  of  cherubim  and  seraphim  beat  time  to  their  movements; 
'  the  morning  stars  were  singing  together  and  all  the  sons  of  God 
were  shouting  for  joy.'  I  looked  again  at  the  sage  :  angels  and 
archangels  were  conversing  with  him,  and  were  revealing  to  him 
the  mysteries  of  the  universe.  After  some  interval  he  stooped 
to  the  earth, — and  a  voice  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  seemed 
to  declare  the  secrets  of  its  prison  house,  and  the  power  of  that 
tremendous  grasp  which  holds  the  world  together.  Instantly  a 
great  number  of  philosophers  crowded  around  him  to  catch  the 
sound  of  the  voice ;  each, according  to  the  different  words  which  he 
caught,  formed  some  peculiar  instrument,  either  of  surprising  effi- 
cacy or  beautiful  construction.  Still  I  never  withdrew  my  eyes 
from  him,  upon  whom  indeed  all  eyes  were  intent ;  and  I  beheld  a 
rainbow,  like  a  glory,  encircling  his  brow  ;  and  the  seven  colors  of 
heaven  beamed  with  a  living  lustre  around  him."  *  *  *  * 
"The  last  of  that  illustrious  train  which  my  vision  presented,  un- 
folded an  immense  picture,  where  I  saw  Rome  in  all  and  through 
all  its  vicissitudes.  I  saw  it  rising  under  Romulus, — and  sink- 
ing beneath  the  Gauls, — reviving  under  Camillus, — trembling 
before  Hannibal, — triumphant  with  Scipio, — the  mistress  of  the 
world  beneath  Augustus.  *  *  *  *  I  must  remark,  that 
there  were  many  forms,  in  academic  dresses,  passing  to  and  fro 
during  my  dream,  which  I  did  not  then  notice,  but  which  I  have 
since  learnt  to  value  most  dearly  ;  friends,  who  have  since  form- 
ed the  brightest  parts  of  the  picture,  and  without  whom,  the 
beauties  of  the  rest  would  to  me  have  almost  terminated  with  the 
vision  in  which  they  appeared  ;  friends,  to  whom  I  have  turned 
from  the  page  of  Horace  to  realize  the  scenes  he  has  described  ; 
whose  kindness  has  assisted  me, — whose  generosity  has  upheld 
me, — and  whose  conversation  has  brightened  my  hours  of  pleas- 
ure, and  mitigated  my  hours  of  despair,  and  when  I  shall  revert 
from  the  toils  of  manhood,  and  the  imbecility  of  age,  to  this 
youthful  period,  it  shall  not  be  one  of  my  least  gratifications  to 
recollect  that  while  I  was  employed  in  cultivating  an  acquain- 
tance with  the  illustrious  dead,  I  did  not  neglect  to  form  a  still 
more  enduring  attachment  to  the  living."  We  cannot  say  that 
in  all  this,  beautiful  as  it  is,  there  are  not  some  touches  of  what 
Ll 
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has  been  called  Irishism,  some  extravagance,  occasionally  some 
want  of  perfect  fitness  in  the  language;  but  we  will  pardon 
much  to  the  gush  of  feeling,  the  sympathies  of  a  scholar,  the 
glowing  poetry  of  description. 

Not  long  after  leaving  the  university,  we  find  Mr.  Wolfe  estab- 
lished as  curate  at  Castle  Caulfield,  the  principal  village  of  the  par- 
ish of  Donoughmore,  and  here,  in  a  wild  hilly  country  abounding 
in  bogs  and  trackless  wastes,  did  he  faithfully  and  contentedly 
perform  the  laborious  duties  of  his  profession  to  his  rude  but  af- 
fectionate parishioners  for  the  remaining  years  of  his  short  life. 
That  the  luxuries  of  his  residence  were  not  numerous,  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  account  of  his  humble  cottage.  •  A  few  strag- 
gling rush-bottomed  chairs,  piled  up  with  his  books,  a  small  rick- 
ety table  before  the  fire-place,  covered  with  parish  memoranda, 
and  two  trunks  containing  all  his  papers — serving  at  the  same 
time  to  cover  the  broken  parts  of  the  floor, — constituted  all  the 
furniture  of  his  sitting  room.'  Yet  the  poetic  fire  was  not  chill- 
ed, and  it  is  a  little  remarkable  that  in  one  of  the  most  labored 
treatises  on  Rhetoric,  the  illustrations  of  some  of  the  highest  prin- 
ciples of  the  art  should  have  been  chosen  from  the  weekly  ser- 
mons of  this  retired  minister.  Earnest  in  doing  good,  he  gath- 
ered all  the  rich  resources  of  his  mind  and  concentrated  them 
upon  that  one  great  object ;  nor  did  he  by  any  means  find  that  his 
fine  taste  and  ardent  feelings  rendered  him  unfit  for  the  sacred 
services  which  he  was  called  upon  to  discharge.  He  did  not 
find  it  necessary  to  be  vulgar  in  order  to  be  forcible,  nor  to  dis- 
card the  highest  endowments  of  his  mind,  in  order  to  be  accep- 
table to  his  hearers.  Poetry  he  loved  ;  it  was  the  life  of  his  intel- 
lect. He  possessed  no  mere  utilitarian  spirit,  which  would  de- 
mand of  art  what  profit  she  would  bestow  upon  those  who  cher- 
ished her.  Art  was  to  him  its  own  sufficient  reward,  and  that 
which  refined  his  mind,  elevated  his  taste,  and  softened  the  asper- 
ities of  life,  was,  in  his  view,  quite  as  useful  as  that  which  minis- 
tered to  the  comfort  of  his  body. 

On  the  morning  of  the  21st  of  February,  1823,  the  relatives 
of  this  excellent  man  were  gathered  about  his  bed  to  see  him 
die.  A  voyage  to  Bordeaux  had  ameliorated,  but  could  not 
eradicate  his  disease,   and  he  had  now  removed  to  the  Cove  of 
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Cork,  as  more  sheltered  from  the  wind  than  his  own  parish.  It 
was  too  late.  "  His  speech  began  to  fail.  At  last,  with  a  com- 
posure scarcely  credible  at  such  a  moment,  he  whispered  to  the 
dear  relative  who  hung  over  his  death-bed,  *  Close  this  eye,  the 
other  is  closed  already ;  and  now  farewell !'  Then,  having 
again  uttered  part  of  the  Lord's  prayer,  he  fell  asleep." 

When  General  Wolfe  (some  relative  of  our  author),  was  drop- 
ping down  the  St.  Lawrence  on  the  evening  preceding  the  day 
which  gave  Quebec  to  the  British,  we  are  told  that  he  said  to  an 
officer  near  him  who  had  just  repeated  Grey's  "  Elegy,"  that  he 
would  rather  be  the  author  of  that  piece  than  to  conquer  the 
French.  Were  it  not  for  that  speech,  which  showed  a  mind,  in 
the  midst  of  war,  sympathizing  with  the  more  elevated  but  less 
striking  arts  of  peace,  we  should  be  inclined  to  say  that  we 
would  rather  be  the  author  of  the  "  Burial  of  Sir  John  Moore" 
than  the  conqueror  of  Montcalm.  The  lessons  we  learn  from 
the  life  and  brief  memoirs  which  we  have  noticed,  are  lessons  of 
modesty  and  virtue,  of  fine  scholarship,  of  pure  taste,  and  high 
poetic  enthusiasm,  consecrated  to  the  noblest  ends. 


IS    IT   SO* 


1. 

Is  it  so  7— shall  the  future  be  found  like  the  past, 
And  each  vision  of  hope  disappoint  like  the  last  ? — 
Shall  all  the  dear  scenes,  in  the  distance  so  bright, 
Be  dimmed  when  they  come  with  the  gloom  of  to-night  ? 

11. 
Shall  each  hill  that  I  climb,  where  the  rainbow  has  stood, 
Be  as  cheerless  as  this,  where  the  night-ravens  brood  ? — 
And  the  Protean  forms  that  are  dancing  afar, 
Evermore  be  as  graspless  as  meteors  are  ? 

III. 

Shall  the  thirst  that  is  flying  still  onward  and  on, 

Find  no  spring  in  life's  desert  where  pure  waters  run  ? — 

And  Fancy  turn  back  from  the  desolate  earth, 

Like  the  dove  to  the  ark  whence  Hope  eent  it  forth  ?— 
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IV. 

And  is  it  all  shadow — and  if  1  pursue, 

Will  the  things  that  are  shadowed  come  never  to  view  1- 

Forever  must  man  be  the  sport  of  a  dream  1 — 

Are  there  nothing  but  bubbles  on  life's  dizzy  stream  ? 

V. 

Will  every  gained  honor  of  Fame's  golden  hill 
Only  widen  the  void  that  it  promised  to  fill  ? — 
And  every  high  Alp,  when  its  summit  I  rise, 
Only  show  me  tne  next,  farther  up  in  the  skies  ?— 

VI. 

Will  all  the  emotions  I  hope  yet  to  feel, 
Mere  embryos  die  in  my  bosom  of  steel  ? 
Will  the  long-wished  sight  of  a  long-lost  home, 
All  joyless,  and  tearless,  and  echoless  come  ? 

VII. 

Shall  some  viewless  spell  make  dead  the  embrace 
Of  a  sister's  fond  arms,  or  my  heart-strings  efface, 
When  a  brother's,  a  father's  warm  greetings  are  given, 
And  a  mother's  deep  kiss  seems  a  foretaste  of  heaven  1 

Villi 

Will  the  breathings  of  Love  not  thrill  through  my  soul, 
In  an  ecstasy  free  from  all  bitter  control  ? — 
And  yield  me  one  cup  of  pure  happiness  here, 
Ere  life  gives  its  hopes  to  the  shroud  and  the  bier  ? 

IX. 

And  delicious,  sweet  tears — oh  shall  they  not  flow, 
And  melt  all  my  heart  into  solacing  wo, 
When  Heaven  shall  gather  my  last  earthly  friend, 
And  the  grave  cover  up  what  1  cannot  defend  ? 

X. 

Oh  shall  they  not — shall  they  not — is  it  indeed 
The  doom  of  my  spirit  forever  to  bleed  ? — 
I  ask — from  the  Past  a  dread  echo  is  borne  ; 
And  the  Future— oh  shall  it  that  echo  return  ? 


EDITORS'    FAREWELL. 


Kind  and  indulgent  reader,  our  "discourse"  is  nearly  ended.  One 
year,  with  its  joy  and  sorrow,  its  light  and  shade,  has  passed  since  first 
we  met;  if  during  that  time  we  have  given  any  thing  pleasing  or  profit- 
able— if  we  have  smoothed  the  wrinkle  from  any  brow,  or  added  a 
moment  of  joy  to  any,  we  have  done  all  that  we  could  wish.  Com- 
mencing under  so  many  unfavorable  circumstances  as  we  did,  we  have 
succeeded  far  better  than  our  inexperience  dared  hope.  That  a  Magazine 
can  be  well  supported  among  us,  is  decided  by  the  past  year's  experi- 
ence ;  that  it  has  taken  a  fair  stand  among  periodicals  of  the  kind,  we 
feel  assured,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  many  favorable  notices  we  have 
received  from  various  sources.  We  feel  grateful  for  many  valuable 
exchanges,  and  favorable  notices  from  papers  and  magazines.  From 
the  labor  and  care  of  conducting  such  a  periodical  we  gladly  retire,  pre- 
suming that  we  commit  it  to  able  and  interested  hands.  We  hope  no 
one,  especially  of  the  students  of  our  College,  will  be  backward  in  com- 
ing to  its  support.  Two  vears  our  undergraduates  have  sent  forth  a 
periodical,  and  we  hope  for  its  continuance.  As  we  leave  this  spot 
endeared  to  us  by  so  many  fond  recollections,  and  engage  in  the  busier 
scenes  of  life,  we  shall  look  with  no  small  degree  of  interest  to  the 
prosperity  of  our  College  and  the  success  of  "  The  Dartmouth."  That 
a  magazine  is  beneficial  to  students  in  their  college  course,  no  one 
doubts.  We  hope,  too,  it  has  been  an  agreeable  visitor.  And  we  can- 
not here  forbear  quoting  the  beautiful  language  of  Macauly  in  speaking 
of  magazines  :  "  A  magazine  is  certainly  a  beautiful  invention  for  a  very 
idle  or  a  very  busy  man.  He  is  not  compelled  to  complete  his  plan  or 
to  adhere  to  his  subject.  He  may  ramble  as  far  as  he  is  inclined,  and 
stop,  as  soon  aa  he  is  tired.  No  one  takes  the  trouble  to  recollect  his 
contradictory  opinions  or  his  unredeemed  pledges.  He  may  be  as  super- 
ficial, as  inconsistent,  and  as  careless  as  he  chooses." 

Magazines  resemble  those  little  angels,  who,  according  to  Rabbinical 
tradition,  are  generated  every  morning  by  the  brook  which  rolls  over 
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the  flowers  of  Paradise, — whose  life  is  a  song, — who  warble  till  sunset, 
and  then  sink  back  without  regret  into  nothingness.  Such  spirits  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  detecting  spear  of  Ithuriel,  or  the  victorious 
sword  of  Michael.     It  is  enough  to  please  and  be  forgotten." 

True,  it  is  "enough  to  please  and  be  forgotten*"     Kind  reader,  if  we 
have  "  pleased  "  you,  we  are  content : 

"  And  so  without  more  circumstance  at  all, 
We  hold  it  fit  that  we  shake  hands  and  part." 

EDITORS  OF  THE  DARTMOUTH, 

FROM  THE  CLASS  OF  1841. 
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Me.,  before  the  Literary  Societies. — Prof.  Lewis,  of  JNew  York  City,  before  the 
<Z>.  B.  JC.  Society,  and  Grenville  Mellen,  Poet. 
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ORDER  OF  LATIN  PARSING, 

ADAPTED  TO  ANDREWS  AND  STODDARD'S  LATIN  GRAfflAR. 


I. 

1.  Verb,  why?  §140. 

2.  Kind,  why?  a.,  141 ;  n.,  142. 

3.  If  derivative,  the  kind,  why,  how  formed  ?  De- 
nom.,  187,  I.  1  ;  freq.,  II.  1;  incep.,  2;  desid.,  3; 
dim.,  4;  inten.,  5. 

4.  If  compound,  its  elements,  their  signif.  or  power  ? 
188,  197,  euphonic  changes  in  comp.  ?  189,  198. 

5.  Conjugation  and  characteristic  ?  149. 

6.  Roots  and  their  formation?  150,  3,  4;  171. 

7.  Prin.  parts?  151,  4,  formation,  163. 

8.  If  irr.  in  conj.  how  ?  Aux.,  153,  154  ;  dep., 
161.  1st  conj.  165  ;  2d  conj.  168  ;  3d  conj.  172-174  ; 
4th  conj.  176,  177  ;  irr.  178-182;   defec,  183. 

9.  Root  and  termination  ?  150,  l,  152. 

10.  Voice  ?  141,  I.  l,  2. 

11.  Mood,  its  use  ?  Gen.  rules,  143,  1-4,  spec,  ind. 
259  ;   subj.,  260-266  ;  imp.  267;  infin.,  268-273. 

12.  Synopsis  of  the  mood  and  voice  in  the  pers., 
number,  (209)  and  gender  of  the  subject  ?  205,  205, 
R.,  18;  162,  12,33. 

13.  The  tense,  its  use  ?  145  ;  spec.  259,  260,  268. 

14.  Inflect  the  tense,  explain  irr's  if  any,  162, 
178-185. 

15.  Person,  number  ?  Syntax,  fin.,  209  ;  inf.,  269, 
270. 
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1.  Noun,  why  ?  26. 

2.  Kind,  why  ?  26. 

3.  If  derivative,  its  prim.,  kind,  and  signif.  of  its 
termination?  100-102. 

4.  If  compound,  its  elements,  their  signification  or 
power?   103,196^197. 

5.  Declension  and  characteristic  ?  38. 

6.  Gender,  rule  for  it  ?  Gen.  28-34.  1st  dec. 
41-43;  2d,  46,  49-51;  3d,  58-67;  4th,  87-88; 
5th,  90. 

7.  If  irr.,  how?  Van.,  92-93;  Defec.  94-98; 
Kedun.,  99. 

8.  If  of  third  Dec,  rule  for  forming  the  gen.  ?  sing. 
68-78  ;  plu.  83. 

9.  Give  the  root  and  termin's.  40,  10. 

10.  Decline  it. 

11.  Person,  number  and  case. 

12.  Syntax?  204-257. 

III. 

1.  Pronoun,  why  ?  132. 

2.  Kind,  why  ?  subst.  132  ;  adj.  134  ;  demon.,  134  ; 
interr.,  135;   rel,  136;  interr.  137. 

3.  Give  a  list  of  the  kind. 

4.  Decline. 

5.  If  irr  ,  in  what  respect  ? 

6.  Gender,  number,  person,  and  case. 

7.  Syntax  ?  205-208. 


,  IV. 

1.  Adjective,  why  ?  104. 

2.  Kind,  why?  117,119,121. 

3.  If  deriv.,  its  prim.,  kind,  or  sig.  of  its  termina- 
tion? 128-130. 

4.  If  compound,  its  elements,  their  signif.  or  power  ? 
131 ;  euph.  changes?  131,  196. 

5.  Its  terminations  ?   105,  108,  109,  111. 

6.  Its  declension  ?  105. 

7.  Comparison  and  degree  ?  122. 

8.  If  irr.  in  comp.,  how  ?  125-127. 

9.  Decline. 

10.  If  irr  in  declen.,  how?  107,  115,  116. 

11.  Gender,  number,  case.     Syntax  ?  205. 

V. 

1.  Participle,  why  ?  148. 

2.  Kind  and  use  ?   274,  275,  II ;  162,  u. 

3.  Derivation  ? 

4.  Prin.  parts  of  its  verb  ? 

5.  Decline.  105-111. 

6.  Gender,  number  and  case  ? 

7.  Synopsis  in  the  gender,  number  and  case  of  the 
given  word.  105  ;  111,  I. 

8.  Syntax  ?  205. 

VI. 

1.  Gerund,  why  ?  148,  2. 

2.  Derivation  ? 

3.  Principal  parts  of  its  verb  ? 

4.  Formation  ?  151,  I.  152. 


5.  Decline.     (See  275,  rem.  1.) 

6.  Case  ?  Syntax  ?  275,  III.  R.  1-4. 

VII.  . 

1.  Supine,  why  ?  1-48,  3. 

2.  Derivation  ? 

3.  Principal  parts  of  its  verb  ? 

4.  Formation  ?  151,  3,  and  152. 

5.  Syntax  ?  276. 

VIII. 

1.  Adverb,  why  ?  190. 

2.  Kind?  191. 

3.  Derivation,  or  composition  ?  192,  193. 
1.  Compare  and  give  the  rule.  194. 

5.  Degree  ? 

6.  Syntax?  277. 

IX. 

1.  Preposition,  why  ?  195. 

2.  Connection,  and  case  it  governs  ?  195. 

X. 

1.  Conjunction,  why  ?  198. 

2.  Kind  ?  198,  1-9. 

3.  Syntax?  278. 

XI. 

1.  Interjection,  why  ?  199. 

2.  Syntax?   nom.  209,  13;  dat.  228,  3;  ac.  238,  2 
voc.  240. 
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